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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE 
SECOND 
WORLD WAR 


Major-General J. F. C.. FULLER 
C.B.;.C.B.E., D.S:0O. 


The first full-length study of the strategy and tactics of 
the Second World War by one of the greatest students 
of war who was the pioneer of armoured warfare. 


The Contents include : 

The Background of the War. 

German initiative, its initial successes and 
failure. ; 

Change of the German line of operations. 

Japanese initiative, its initial successes and 
failure. : 

Loss of the German initiative. 

Loss of the Japanese initiative. 

Establishment of the Allied initiative in the 
West. 

Initiative of the two fronts. 

Consummation of the Allied initiative in 
Europe. 

Consummation of the Allied initiative in the 
Pacific. 

The Foreground of the War. 


“A straight, concise, readable and admirably sum- 
marised treatment of a huge subject.” DAILY MAIL 
“Many unprejudiced comments.” EVENING STANDARD 


The book contains an Appendix, a full Index and 
over 60 maps and diagrams. 432 pages. 21/- net. 
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Against a background 
of some of the toughest 
fighting of the war the Archer 
made its first appearance. Basically, it consisted of the tried and proven Vickers 
Valentine tank chassis, with an armoured gunpit, housing the deadly 17-pdr, re- 
placing the usual turret. Time and time again, the Archer proved itself to be a 
weapon not only of shattering fire-power but also of remarkable manceuvrability. In 
the hands of Allied gunners on the muddy battlefields of the Italian and Western 
fronts, the Archer won acclaim as the weapon that beat the Panzers. The same 
skill in designing—the same technical ability—are helping to fashion the weapons 
of today with all the thoroughness that is the hall mark of a Vickers product. 





VICKERS HOUSE, BROADWAY, LONDON,  5&.W.1 
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ROYAL UNITED KINGDOM 
BENEFICENT ASSOCIATION 
Grants Annuities 


without regard to religious denomina- 
‘tion, to gentlefolk of both sexes, who 
are over 40 years of age, incapacitated 
from earning a livelihood, and whose 
total means do not exceed £120 p.a. 
Annuitants are elected by the votes of 
Subscribers, or appointed by the 
Committee. Subscriptions and legacies 
gratefully received. 

Full particulars from the General Secretary, 
R.U. K.B.A., Aldine House, Dept. M, 

13, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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“Arethusa.” 
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Thousands of girls and boys have, in the care of the Shaftesbury 
Homes and “‘Arethusa” Training Ship, received the education 
and moral training which has enabled them to give good service 
in the world. 240 boys are being trained in the Training Ship 


WILL YOU HELP THIS ONE 
TO BE A GOOD CITIZEN? 


Nearly 1,000 more are under the Society’s care 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“‘ ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 | 


President: Admiral of the Fleet, The Earl of Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.0. 


Patron: H.M. The King 











General Secretary: F. Brian Pelly, Esq., a.¥.c. 


: Francis H. Clayton, Esq., 0.8.E. 
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SELL YOUR FIRST 
STORY 


Panel of Authors and Editors 
To Guide New Talent 


English markets. If ever there was an oppor- 
tunity for the new writer, and the writer who 


PPLICATIONS are invited from men and 

women of all ages to enter the profession 

of authorship under the guidance of a 
panel of modern successful authors and editors 
formed to encourage and to direct new writers. 
All applicants must possess the urge to write 
and be prepared to devote at least a few hours 
of spare time a week to the successful new 
methods laid down by the panel of Authors 
and Editors. 


The Panel of Authors 


(1) The Author of 1,000 short stories. (2) The 
Editor of a woman’s magazine. (3) A star serial 
Writer. (4) The Author of popular girls’ stories. 
(5) A regular Contributor to all the best- 
selling juvenile periodicals. (6) A Sunday 
Newspaper Feature Editor. (7) A National 
Daily Sub-Editor. 

The creative instinct is of all things in life the 
most worthy of development and expression. 
There are many folk with the gift to see and 
record life in the routine around them, with 
natures sensitive to the humour, pathos and 
excitement of their experience, who with 
correct guidance rt could be expressing 
themselves in well-paid articles and stories and, 
perhaps, making for themselves a lasting name 
in the world of letters. 


Influence and Wealth—No Help 
Humble Education—No Bar 
There is a lesson all would-be writers must 

learn. It has usually only been acquired after 

long, Now it can be learned 

Dee y by those able and 7 hs wi — 
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English fiction of all The shortage is so 
great that American is invading the 





wishes to d his field, it is here now. 

The old method of selling stories has 
changed. New publications and periodicals are 
springing up almost week by week. There is no 
reason why anyone with a gift for expression 
and a feeling for words cannot almost immed- 
iately learn to use that gift and be paid 
handsomely for doing so. All that so many 
writers lack is direction on how and where 
to start, how and where to finish, and above 
all, where to sell. No ordinary friend can 
help. Prejudiced criticisms are no use. The 
Fleet Street School Ltd., has been formed by 
authors who are writing i in Fleet Street to-day. 
They have learnt their lesson from experience. 
They know that a man must eat as well as 
write, that he must earn while he is learning as 
indeed they did themselves. 


A Source of Income 


The new Course is far more than a course of 
study. From the very earliest lessons it must 
be producing saleable work and actually intro- 
ducing the writer to his market. Special 
arrangements are available for those of limited 
means. 


How to Apply 


All who feel that they can be helped by this 
Course, as described, and who feel their talent 
justifies the effort, are requested to = for 
ee ee 
who start now have every opportunity to 
appear in print this year, if they have the 
necessary drive and ambition. The book, 
“* The Prospects for Authorship,”’ is sent under 
plain sealed cover without obligation. Please 
enclose 5d. in stamps for subsequent literature 
to conform with the Paper Control Order. 
Write to: 


THE FLEET STREET SCHOOL 


(DESK L7) 6 TUDOR ST, FLEET STREET 
LONDON E.C.4 


THE FLEET STREET SCHOOL LIMITED 
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She Soldier 


No one but you owns Naafi . . . 
No one but you, the Service man or 
woman, benefits from Naafi facilities 
or Naafi profits ! 

Naafi is the means by which the Forces 
buy wholesale, to sell to the Forces retail, retain- 
ing for the Forces all surpluses! Help yourself 
by patronising Naafi. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


COUNCIL August, 1948. 
Vice-President 


The Council, with much regret, have to record the death of Field-Marshal Sir Claud 
Jacob, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., on 2nd June, 1948. 


Sir Claud Jacob had been a Vice-President of the Institution since 1933. He had 
been Chairman of the Council for two consecutive years, including 1931 when the 
Institution celebrated its Centenary. 


Field-Marshal Lord Wilson of Libya, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O., has been elected 
Vice-President of the Institution in this vacancy. 


Elected Members 


Air Commodore F. Crerar, C.B.E., has succeeded Air Vice-Marshal G, H. Ambler, 
C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., as the Member of the Council representing the R.Aux.A.F. and 
R.A.F.V.R. 


Representative Member 


Major-General R. A. Hull, C.B., D.S.O., has succeeded Major-General L. O. Lyne, 
C.B., D.S.O., as the War Office Representative on the Council. 


Ex-Officio Members 


Major-General G. W. Erskine, C.B., D.S.O., has succeeded Major-General Sir Robert 
Mansergh, K.B.E,, C.B., M.C., as ex-officio member of the Council on taking up the 
appointment of Director-General of the Territorial Army. 


Major-General A. D. Ward, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., has succeeded Major-General 
R. A. Hull, C.B., D.S.O., as an ex-officio member on taking up the appointment of 
Commandant of the Staff College, Camberley. 
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The following officers joined the Institution during the period 29th April to 23rd July, 


1948 :-- 
ROYAL NAVY 
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Lieut.-Colonel H. E, Fooks, O.B.E., late Royal Artillery. 
Lieutenant M. R. Pennell, The King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
Major Harry Rogers, The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Knowles, O.B.E., R.A.S.C. 

2nd Lieutenant R, H. Brown, The Royal Norfolk Regiment. 
Captain D. C. Scaife, The Parachute Regiment. 

Captain R. S. Whalley, Royal Artillery. 
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Captain O. C. Trevaldwyn, Royal Artillery. 

Major L. H. Gregory, Royal Signals. 

Captain J. L. Rowlands, Royal Signals. 

Major D. C. Atkinson, 4th/7th Royal Dragoon Guards 

Captain C. J. Codner, M. C., Royal Artillery. 

Captain A. J. Clark Kennedy, M.C., r2th Royal Lancers. 

Major B. Rust, R.A.S.C. 

Captain T. W. Baynes, Royal Signals. 

Captain A. H. C. Page, 8th K.R.I. Hussars. 

Major S. N. White, Royal Engineers. 

Captain A. A. Banks, M.C., Royal Artillery. 

Major B. R. Keyon Campbell, R.A.O.C. 

Captain D. W. Little, The East Yorkshire Regiment. 

Captain K. E. C. Cross, The York & Lancaster Regiment. 

Major J. O. M. Roberts, M.C., 2nd Goorkhas, The Gurkha Regiment. 
Lieut.-Colonel C. D. Hamilton, D.S.O., The Durham Light Infantry (T.A.). 
Captain J. H. Woodrow, The Royal Sussex Regiment. 

Captain I. D. Gibb, The Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

Captain I. N. S. Heald, M.B., R.A.M.C. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. R. O’N. Moriarty, late Baluch Regiment, I.A. 

Captain J. A. McLennan, R.A.S.C. 

Captain R. W. Nicholson, The Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. 

Major R. J. Noble, The Highland Light Infantry. 

Major E. McK. Erskine, Royal Signals. 

Major C. R. H. Kindersley, The Highland Light Infantry. 

Captain R. G. Handley, The Rifle Brigade. 

Major C. R. Murray-Brown, D.S.O., The Royal Norfolk Regiment. 

Captain J. D. A. Woodhouse, M.C., XI. Hussars (P.A.O.). 

Major E. G. Wright, M.C., The Royal Hampshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant C. W. Greathead, South African Armoured Corps. 

Captain P. G. Cliffe, The Royal Lincolnshire Regiment. 

Captain P. R. Leuchars, Welsh Guards. 

Major D. J. Higgens, Royal Artillery. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. T. D. Lindsay, Royal Artillery. 

Captain G. J. Macpherson, South African Artillery. 

Lieut.-Colonel D. M. Shaw, D.S.O., M.C., The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
Major J. W. Kelley, The Durham Light Infantry. 

Captain H. V. Sanders, The Royal Berkshire Regiment. 

Captain P. G. H. Varwell, The Gloucestershire Regiment. 

Colonel N. W. Finlinson, D.S.O., The South Staffordshire Regiment. 
Captain H. S. Hopkinson, Royal Horse Guards. 

Captain K. L. Todd, The Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

Captain J. W. Scott, Grenadier Guards. 

Major D. J. Sutton, R.A.S.C. 

Major Niranjan Singh, M.C., 2nd Punjab Regiment. 
Captain S. J. H. Durnford, Royal Artillery. j 
Major B. H. Woods, The East Lancashire Regiment. 4 
Colonel A. W. Turnbull, C.B., M.C., T.D. 

Captain R. A. K. MacAllan, M.C., 11th Hussars, P.A.O. : 
Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Samuel, R.E.M.E. 3 
Captain L. W. Thorne, R.A. ; 
Captain R. W. St. J. Hender, 11th Sikh Regt. & 2nd Btn. Assam Rifles. 
Major A. D. Henderson, The Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

Captain P. G. Bligh, The Royal Leicestershire Regiment. 

Captain N. H. Birbeck, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant R. D. Proudlock, Royal Artillery. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Squadron Leader G. J. C. Hogan, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant A. O. Bennett, R.A.F. 

Squadron: Leader J. C. Cracroft-Rice, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. J. Cradden, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander H. E Hopkins, D.F.C., A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant F. F. S. Cox, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant A. D. Wills, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant 7. Povser, R.A.F. 


Flight Cadet J. E. . R.A.F. 
Flight Cadet H. R R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant V_ ‘ .. ‘fatthews, R.A.F. 


Flight Lieutenant A. T. jarrett, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader K. N. Gocal, R.LA.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. H. Jenkins, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant T. E. Johnson, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant J. R. Branford White, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader E. F. Hales, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader R. D. Stephens, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. Welch, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant W. T. Morrison, A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader A. McArdle, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. M. Caudle, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander M. C. R. White, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader J. B. Lewis, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant Ian Bourne, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader C. A. Ball, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader C. E. A. Garton, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader Jack Eames, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader P. G. M. Ridsdale, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader Hugh Grant, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. A. Todd, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant H. M. S. Green, R.A.F. 


INCREASE OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
As from the 1st January, 1948, the rates of subscription were increased to :— 
Annual Subscription aa coe a ae 
Life Subscription ... as £24 0 0 
or four yearly instalments of {£6 6 oeach 
Covenanted Life Subscription—Seven 
yearly instalments of {£3 12 oeach 
Annual Members who have not yet instructed their banks are requested to do so 
without delay. If they ask, they can be supplied with new bankers orders, in which 
event they are requested to send the requisite remittance to make up the amount due 
for the current year at the same time. 
Members who are in process of paying their Life Subscriptions by yearly instalments 
are not called upon for any increase. 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Council hope that many more Members will support the Scheme for Covenanted 
Subscriptions, details of which have been circulated to all Members. 

This materially assists the Institution because it enables Income Tax at the full 
current rate to be reclaimed on each subscription. 

To date 1,266 Annual and 561 Life Members have signed the necessary Deeds. 

Any Member who has not received his copy of the Scheme or who requires new forms 
is requested to communicate With the Secretary. 





XxX SECRETARY'S NOTES 


LIAISON OFFICERS 


The following changes have taken place in the list of Liaison Officers published in 
last quarter’s JOURNAL :— 


NAVY 
Establishment or Command Name 
Combined Operations H.Q. ... Lieut.-Colonel G. J. Burgess-Winn,O.B. E., R.M. 
Reserve Fleet pie bis ... Lieutenant-Commander T. E. Muers, R.N. 
R. M. Barracks, Chatham .-- Lieut:-Colonel R. C. Giles, R.M. 

Admiral (Subniarines) .... ... Commander R. M. Favell, D.S.C., R.N. 
R.N. Barracks, Devonport ... Lieutenant-Commander P. S. C. Black, D.S.C., 
R.N. 

ARMY 
Establishment or Command Name 
Anti-Aircraft Command ... ... Lieut.-Colonel G. P. Gregson, D.S.O., M.C. 
Far East Land Forces ... ... Colonel N. W. Finlinson, D.S.O. 
British Troops in Austria ... Lieut.-Colonel L. H. Spicer. 
AIR FORCE 
Bomber Command Be .... Group Captain R. A. T. Stowell, D.F.C. 
Air Command Far East ... ... Wing Commander W. N. Elwy-Jones. 


TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE. ESSAY COMPETITION, 1948 
The subject for this competition is :— 


“In peace time our fighting Services have to be reduced to a level to which 
they cannot hope to meet every threat to our extended Commonwealth. How can 
we ensure that our limited forces have the maximum effect as a deterrent to war? ”’ 
Full particulars were issued in a leaflet circulated in the February JouRNAL. Copies 

can be obtained on application. 
The following essays have been received :— 

1. ‘ Ichabod.” 


2. “‘ Valour that parleys is near yielding.” 


MUSEUM 


GIFTS 


Print of H.M.S. “ Great Harry” by T. Allen (9374) and pair of Dolphin brackets 
(9373). Bequeathed by Miss Gladys E. Moir. 

Mess Dress Kit (Jacket, waistcoat and overalls) of The 1st K.G.V’s Own Gurkha 
Rifles (Malaun Regiment) (9375). Given by Major G. E, C. Newland, M.C. 

Pair of Ceremonial Cavalry Lances used by Cavalry Squadron of the Transjordan 
Frontier Force (9376). The Regimental Standard of The Transjordan Frontier Force 
(9377). The Standard of His Highness King Abdulla of Transjordan who was Hon. 
Colonel-in-Chief of the Transjordan Frontier Force (9378). Given by Major-General 
C. H. Miller, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

A Naval Recruiting Poster of 1793 (9379). Given by Lieut.-Colonel De Watteville, 
C.B.E. 

Silhouette of a Field Officer of The 3rd Kings Own Dragoons, 1798 (9380). Given 
by Mrs, B. M. May. 

Saddle Cloth, 4th Dragoon Guards, 1900 (9381). Given by G. R. Brigstoke, Esq. 
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SECRETARY'S NOTES 


PURCHASES 


The following medals and clasps have been purchased from the Royal Mint and added 
to the R.U.S.I. ‘“‘ Mint Collection ” :— 


Medals Clasps to Naval General Service Medal 
The George Cross Persian Gulf: 1909-1914 
The George Medal N.W. Persia: 1920 
Air Crew Europe Star Iraq: 1919-1920 
Atlantic Star Palestine : 1936-1939 


France and Germany Star 
Africa Star 

Burma Star 

Pacific Star 

1939-45 Star 

Italy Star 


JOURNAL 


Members are invited to offer suitable contributions for the JouRNAL. Confidential 
matter cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain 
useful lessons of the War; also contributions of a general Service Character, such as 
Strategic Principles, Command and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military and 
Air Force history, customs and traditions. 


The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers, and if found suitable, 
to obtain permission for their publication from the appropriate Service Department. 

Army Officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approval of the author’s Commanding Officer. 


REQUEST FOR BACK NUMBERS 
The Editor will be grateful for any copies of the JouRNAL for August and November, 
1947, and February, 1948, with which Members may have finished, in order to meet 
applications for these numbers. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will affect 
the dispatch of the JOURNAL. 


Naval Officers’ Addresses 

Naval Officers are strongly advised to keep the Institution informed of their address 
as JOURNALS sent to them via C.W. Branch of the Admiralty are invariably greatly 
delayed. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Christmas cards, specially designed for Members of the Institution, are now on sale 
and orders can be booked. 


Card A, isa coloured picture of the Combined Expedition against Louisburg, in 1745/7. 
Inside is the Institution’s crest. The price, including envelopes, is 12s. per dozen. 


Card B has the crest of the Institution on the outside and inside is a reproduction 
of a black and white sketch of the exterior of the Banqueting House. The price, including 
envelopes, is 9s. per dozen. 

Postage in each case is 6d. for one dozen, and 2d. extra for each additional dozen. 
Members are requested to make early application for the number of cards they require, 
stating which design, A or B, and enclosing the requisite remittance with their order. 


XXli SECRETARY'S NOTES 


LECTURES 
The following lectures have been arranged for the beginning of the forthcoming 
Session :— 


13th October ... The Defence of Democracy. 
Commander STEPHEN KING-HALL, R.N. 


3rd November ... The Territorial Army: its role, organization and integration with 
the Regular Army. 
Major-General G. W. E. J. Ersxinez, C.B., D.S.O. 


17th November ... Jet Aircraft and their Possibilities. 
Dr. S. G. Hooker, of Rolls-Royce Ltd. 


Lectures take place at 3 p.m. 
A further list will be circulated in the November Journat. 
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THE BRITISH WITHDRAWAL FROM INDIA 


UST a year ago, on 15th August, 1947, the sub-continent of India ceased to be 
a a British Dependency. On that date two new independent, sovereign States— 
India and Pakistan, came into being as two new members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. ° 
The withdrawal of British forces from India started at once. On 17th August 
the first major unit and a large contingent of the Royal Air Force sailed from Bombay 
in the troopship “ Georgic.”” The complete withdrawal of all British troops, how- 
ever, inevitably took some time—for one thing, the provision of the necessary sea 
transport could not be arranged in a moment ; so it was not until the end of February, 
1948, that the final departures took place. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’s MESSAGE 


As an interim measure after 15th August, 1947, the former British Commander- 
in-Chief, Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, G.C.B., D.S.0., O.B.E., formed a 
Supreme Headquarters with overriding control of the forces of both India and 
Pakistan. On 17th August, 1947, Field-Marshal Auchinleck issued the following 
message to the British forces :-— 

“Nearly two hundred years have passed since British soldiers first came 
to India. There are but few of the many corps and regiments of the British 
Army which have not played their part in war and in peace in building up what 
eventually became the Empire of India under the British Crown. 

“ This Empire of India has now come to an end and its place has been taken 
by two new member States of the British Commonwealth of Nations, to be 
known as India and Pakistan. These two new States will be fully independent 
and responsible for their own defence and for law and order within their own 
borders. This great change means that there is no longer any need in this 
country as a whole for units of the British Army or the Royal Air Force to form 
part of the Armed Forces of the two new States. 

“During the long sojourn of the British Army in India, it has always 
served in peace and fought in war alongside its comrades of the Indian Army 
drawn from all parts of this vast country. This partnership has been a close 
and glorious one and has given birth to a great mutual respect’ and a warm 
friendship between the two Armies which reached its zenith, perhaps, in the 
hard school of the last war—the greatest of all wars. 
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“ The Royal Air Force, also, in the shorter period of its stay in India, has 
given of its best in war and in peace to raise and shape the Royal Indian Air 
Force. Both air forces fighting side by side in Burma proved that they too had 
become true comrades in arms. 

“You, who are now about to leave these shores, will in your going bring 
to an end the long and famous story of the British Army in India and the 
shorter but equally creditable connection of the Royal Air Force with this 
country. You have been worthy representatives of those that have gone before 
you, and you may go in the knowledge that your comrades of the Indian Army 
and the Royal Indian Air Force will not forget you or the trials and dangers 
you have faced together. You, for your part, will, I am sure, remember them 
as great fighters and staunch friends. 

“You have deserved well of this country and its peoples. [n the name of 
its fighting men, I wish you God speed.” 

At the end of Novemter, Supreme Headquarters closed down and Field-Marshal 
Auchinleck left India by air. The Headquarters, British Troops, under Major- 
General L. G. Whistler, C.B., D.S.O., G.O.C. British Troops in India, moved to 
Bombay on 22nd December, and on Ist January, 1948, General Whistler took over 
responsibility for the final withdrawal of British personnel from the country. Move- 
ments continued smoothly ; this was due in no small measure to the whole-hearted 
co-operation of all concerned in the Armies of India and Pakistan. It seemed that 
the good feeling between the British soldier and his comrades in the two Dominion 
Armies had never been higher. At the end of February there remained only the 
2nd Battalion, The Black Watch at Karachi (Pakistan) and the Headquarters, 
British Forces and the rst Battalion, The Somerset Light Infantry in Bombay. 


The final moves took place within two days of each other. 


The Black Watch embarked at Karachi on 26th February, 1948, after a cere- 
monial parade in the grounds of Government House before the Governor-General— 
Mr. Jinnah, who took the salute and gave an address of farewell and good wishes. 
The Battalion then marched through the streets of Karachi to the docks, where it 
was received by Major-General Mahommed Akbar Khan, the Area Commander, 
and where bands and detachments of the Army of Pakistan were assembled. Thus 
departed the last British unit in Pakistan in an atmosphere of great goodwill. 


At Bombay the British Headquarters and The Somerset Light Infantry em- 
barked on 28th February after an impressive ceremonial parade watched by a vast 
concourse of Indians... Guards of honour were provided by the Royal Indian Navy 
and regiments of the Indian Army. The parade was attended by His Excellency 
Maharaj Singh, the Governor of Bombay, who took the salute and made a speech of 
farewell on behalf of India. This was replied to, on behalf of the British troops, 
by General Whistler, The Colours of The Somerset Light Infantry were then 
trooped between the Indian guards of honour, through the Gateway of India, on 
to a launch and thereafter taken to the troopship “‘ Empress of Australia ’’ which 
was lying in the stream.} 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S MESSAGE 

The following message was received from Lord Mountbatten, Governor-General 
of India :— 

* On the occasion of the departure of the final contingent of British troops 
from, India, I send you my warmest thanks for the splendid services you have 
rendered. I wish you a very happy voyage home and all success in the future.”’ 
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General Whistler also received a'message. from General ‘F. R. R. Bucher, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army of India :— 


“ On behalf of all ranks of the Indian Army I thank you for. your message 
of good wishes. The British soldier’s impartiality, good humour and tolerance 
have given him many friends in this country. His ability to endure hardship 
and his capacity for making the best of things wherever he is have gained him 
our respect. We hope the comradeship between the Indian and British fighting 
soldier which has stood the test of many battles will long continue. Bon 
voyage.” 





(1) The Frontispiece shows the last British troops leaving India. -In the launch, 
which has just left the Gateway of India at Bombay, are Major-General L. G. Whistler, 
C.B., D.S.O., and the Colour escort of the 1st Battalion, The Somerset Light Infantry. 

Between the officers carrying the King’s Colour and the Regimental Colour is 
Sergeant E, V. Cotton, B.E.M., who did twenty years unbroken foreign service, seventeen 
of which were spent in India, 


The photograph also shows the model of the Gateway of India; a picture of the 
incident in Djebel Garci, in Tunisia, where Company Havildar-Major Chetu Ram, 4th 
Rattalion 6th Rajputana Rifles won the Victoria Cross in April, 1943 ; and the flag of 
the Union of India. These three gifts to The Somerset Light Infantry were made by 
Major-General Sreenavas on behalf of the Army of the Dominion of India in com- 
memoration of the long association of the British and Indian Armies in peace and war. 
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On Wednesday, 12th May, 1948 
FIELD-MARSHAL LorD Witson oF LiByA, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O. 
(Chairman of the Council) in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN : On behalf of the Royal United Service Institution I welcome the 
three senior American officers who have come here to talk to us. I think we owe them a 
debt of gratitude for giving up this afternoon out of the few spare hours which they have 
in this Country. 

The subject is ‘‘ The National Security Structure of the United States and the 
Operation of the Army, Navy and Air Force within that Structure.”” The method of 
Carrying out this tripartite lecture is that there will be three speakers, and I will introduce 
each speaker as he comes on. 

Major-General Lindsay of the United States Air Force, who is in charge of Plans for 
the U.S.A.F., will lead off with a general explanation of the overall Structure, and will 
then discuss briefly how the Air Force operates in it. Major-General Lindsay served on 
the Pacific front, and then became Chief of the Combined Joint Staff Division of the 
Headquarters of the Army Air Force. His present appointment is Assistant-Director of 
Plans and Operations at the Headquarters of the United States Air Force. 


MAJOR-GENERAL RICHARD C. LINDSAY, U‘S.A.F. 


N the course of World War II the military establishment of the United States 
| of the War Department, the Navy Department, each with a civilian 

Secretary at its head, and the various advisory agencies to the President and the 
Congress, which had the responsibility of co-ordinating the activities of these 
independent Departments in the interests of national security. 


The lessons learned in the War Department during the War indicated the need 
for a unifying of the agencies concerned with national security under a single directing 
agency which could be capable of expressing an agreed military policy to the Congress 
and the President. Furthermore, it was obvious that the Air Force had grown in 
stature to a degree which called for the establishment of that Service parallel with 
the Army and Navy. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY. STRUCTURE 


The National Security Act of 1947, which became law last July was—and I 
quote—“ an Act to promote the national security by providing for a Secretary of 
Defence, for a National Military Establishment, for a Department of the Army, a 
Department of the Navy, and a Department of the Air Force, and for the co-ordin- 
ation of the activities of the National Military Establishment with other agencies 
of the Government concerned with national security.”’ 


In enacting this legislation, it was the intent of Congress “ to provide a compre- 
hensive programme for the future security of the United States ; to provide for the 
establishment of integrated policies and procedures for the departments, agencies 
and functions of the Government relating to the national security ; to provide three 
Military Departments for the operation and administration of the Army, the Navy 
(including Naval Aviation and the United States Marine Corps), and the Air Force, 
each with their assigned combat and service components; to provide for their 
authoritative co-ordination and unified direction under civilian control, but not to 
merge them ; to provide for the effective strategic direction of the Armed Forces 
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360 THE UNITED STATES ARMED SERVICES 


and for their operation under unified control and for their integration into an efficient 
team of Land, Naval and Air Forces.”’ 

In discussing this organization, I will separate the component parts of the 
security structure functionally into two categories. These are, first, those agencies 
established to ensure proper co-ordination for national security, and secondly, the 
National Military Establishment proper. 


There are three agencies established to ensure proper co-ordination for national 
security. These are the National Security Council, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and the National Security Resources Board. The accompanying diagram sets out 
the structure in a general, very over-simplified way. At the head is the President 
of the United States; then the agencies I have just mentioned—the National 
Security Council, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the National Security 
Resources Board. 

First, the National Security Council is composed of the President, the Secretaries 
of State—Defence, Army, Navy and Air Force, and the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, and if designated by the President possibly other 
Secretaries of the Executive Departments. The function of the National Security 
Council is “‘ to advise the President with respect to the integration of domestic, 
foreign and military policies relating to the national security so as to enable the 
military services and the oiher departments and.agencies of the Government to 
co-operate more effectively in matters involving the national security.” 


It may help you in a measure to understand the functions of the National Security 
Council by comparing it with—for its functions are very similar to—your National 
Defence Committee. 

Secondly, the Central Intelligence Agency, which was established under the 
National Security Act, is headed by a Director of Central Intelligence. The purpose 
of the Central Intelligence Agency is to co-ordinate the Intelligence activities of the 
several Government Departments and Agencies in the interests of national security, 
and to advise and make recommendations pertinent thereto to the National Security 
Council. 

Thirdly, the National Security Resources Board, headed by a Chairman 
appointed from civil life, was.established to advise the President concerning the 
co-ordination of military, industrial and civilian mobilization and factors pertinent 
thereto. 

The National Military Establishment consists of the Office, Secretary of Defence, 
the Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, and the Department of 
the Air Force, including their combatant and service units, together with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the War Council, the Munitions Board and the Research and Develop- 
ment Board. At the head of the National Military Establishment is the Secretary 
of Defence. The present incumbent is Mr. Forrestal, formerly Secretary of the 
Navy. He is appointed from civil life. The Secretary of Defence is the principal 
assistant to the President in all matters relating to national security. He has an 
appropriate staff of military and civilian personnel to assist him in the performance 
of his duties, but he is specifically prohibited from establishing a military staff. 

The Department of War, as it formerly was, has been redesignated as the 
Department of the Army, and on the diagram it is'shown by the insignia which is a 
part of the seal. It was redesignated as the Department of the Army, and the title 
of Secretary of War was changed to Secretary of the Army; The other titles and 
activities of the officers of the Department of War were changed accordingly. 
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Major-General Lemnitzer will deal with the Army, and the structure and 
operations ot the United States Navy will be covered by Rear-Admiral Boone. 


The Department of the Air Force was established as a separate executive 
Department within the National Military Establishment on a parity with the Depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy. The Department is headed by the Secretary of the 
Air Force, and includes the Department of the Air Force at the seat of Government, 
field forces, reserve components, installations, activities and functions under the 
control or supervision of the Department of the Air Force. The organization is 
very similar to that of the United States Army. 

The United States Air Force itself—that is, the military part of the Department 
of the Air Force—is headed by the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. The Chief of 
Staff is appointed by the President for a term of four years. He has a military 
staff which we call the Air Staff, composed of selected Air Force officers. Some 
officers of the Army and Navy are also attached to the Air Staff in appropriate 
numbers and appropriate positions. 

The War Council was established within the National Military Establishment 
to advise the Secretary of Defence on matters of broad policy relating to the Armed 
Forces and to report on such matters as the Secretary of Defence might direct. 
This Council is composed of the Secretary of Defence as Chairman—who has power 
of decision, the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy and the Air Force, the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Air Force ; in other words, the four Service Secretaries 
and their military Chiefs of Staff. This organization corresponds in some way to a 
combination of what might be considered to be your Chiefs of Staff Committee and 
some of the other Committees of your establishment that might be drawn together 
to perform a correlation of functions and to advise the Minister of Defence, 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, which is a similar organization to that which functioned 
during the War as the American counterpart, or as the American part, I should 
say, of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, was established to act as a principal military 
adviser to the President and the Secretary of Defence. They are subject to the 
authority and the direction of the President and the Secretary of Defence. It is the 
duty of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to prepare strategic and joint logistic plans and to 
formulate joint policies for the functioning of the Armed Forces. They establish 
unified commands in strategic areas when such commands are in the interests of our 
national security. They provide United States representation on the Military Staffs 
Committee of the United Nations, in accordance with the provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations, They constitute the point of co-ordination for the British 
Joint Services Mission in Washington. 

There is under the Joint Chiefs of Staff a Joint Staff composed of approximately 
equal numbers of officers from each of the three Armed Services, as shown on the 
diagram. The Joint Staff, under the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, perform 
such duties as are directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The number of this Joint 
Staff is at present limited by law not to exceed 100 officers. It now consists of 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 70 officers. 


The Munitions Board was established to co-ordinate the appropriate activities 
within the National Military Establishment in connection with industrial matters 
and to plan for the military aspects of industrial mobilization. This Board maintains 
contact for the National Military Establishment with all other governmental and 
civilian agencies in the field of industry, trade and the procurement of material. 
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The Munitions Board is headed by a civilian who is appointed from civilian life by 
the President. With the Chairman, membership is composed of three Under- 
Secretaries who are from each of the three Military Departments, designated in each 
case by the Secretaries of their respective Departments. The Board is: furnished 
with a joint staff of military and civilian personnel to assist it in the performance of 
its functions. 


The Research and Development Board was established within the National 
Military Establishment to advise the Secretary of Defence as to the status of scientific 
research relative to the national security and to assist him in assuring adequate 
provision for research and development on scientific problems relating to the national 
security. The Board consists of a Chairman appointed from civilian life by the 
President, and two representatives from each of the Departments of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, who, of course, are designated by the Secretaries of their 
respective Departments. 


THE U.S. AIR FORCE 


I would like now to set forth the functions of the Air Force in some detail. 


The Air Force includes air combat and service forces. It is organized, trained 
and equipped primarily for prompt and sustained combat operations in the air. 
Of the three major Services, the Air Force has the primary interest in all operations 
in the air, except in those operations otherwise assigned by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


The primary functions of the Air Force are, first, to organize, train and equip 
Air Force units for the conduct of prompt and sustained combat operations in the 
air ; specifically to be responsible for defence of the United States against air attack, 
in accordance with the policies and procedures of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. (Organ- 
ized for this purpose is the Air Defence Command, which geographically embraces 
the entire continental United States.) Additionally, to gain and maintain general 
air supremacy, to defeat enemy air forces, to control fighter arrangements, to establish 
local air superiority, except as otherwise assigned to the Navy. 

A second primary function is to formulate joint doctrines and procedures, 
co-ordinated with the other Services, of course, for the defence of the United States 
against air attack, and to provide the Air Force units, facilities and equipment 
required therefor. 


Another primary function is to be responsible for strategic air warfare. (Organ- 
ized for this purpose is the Strategic Air Command, primarily composed of long-range 
aircraft which are normally based in the United States. This force is poised for 
immediate retaliatory missions in the event of hostilities breaking out.) 


Another primary function is to organize and equip Air Force units for joint 
amphibious and airborne operations, co-ordinated with the other Services, and to 
provide for their training in accordance with policies and doctrines of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Further, to furnish close combat and logistic air support with the 
Army, to include air lift support and re-supply airborne operations, air reconnaissance, 
etc. Further, to provide air transport for the Armed Forces, except as otherwise 
assigned to the Army or the Navy, to provide Air Force units for land-based air 
defence, co-ordinating with the other Services in matters of joint concern, to develop 
in co-ordination with the other Services doctrines, procedures and equipment for 
air defence from land areas, including the continental United States, to provide an 
organization capable of furnishing adequate, timely and reliable intelligence for the 
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Air Force, to furnish aerial photography for cartographic purposes, to develop in 
co-ordination with the other Services tactics, technique and equipment of interest 
to the Air Force for amphibious operations and not provided by the other Services ; 
to develop in co-ordination with the other Services doctrines, procedures and equip- 
ment employed by Air Force units in airborne operations. 


In addition to these primary functions, there are certain collateral functions. 
The other Services have a primary function, but the Air Force has some capacity 
for assisting. Some of these collateral functions, as we call them, which the Air 
Force has, are to interdict enemy sea power through air operations ; to conduct 
anti-submarine warfare ; and to protect shipping. 


To carry out these assigned functions, the Air Force has organized further field 
Commands in addition to the two I have already mentioned—the Air Defence, Com- 
mand and the Strategic Air Command, the general functions of which are fairly well 
described by the titles ; the Tactical Air Command, which furnishes close support 
to the Army in field operations ; the Air Material Command, which handles the 
procurement and supply and servicing of items peculiar to Air Force procurement 
and issue; the Air Training Command, which conducts flying, technical and in- 
doctrination training of the individual—not unit training, but just the training of 
the individual ; the Air University which discharges the higher or career educational 
programme of the individual for the Air Force; and the Military Air Transport 
Service—an Air Force Command which is staffed by the three Services and which is 
responsible for furnishing air transport to the Armed Forces. Each of the Com- 
mands cited is headed by an officer so designated with his title including the title of 
his Command. 


From these interior Commands come the appropriate units and personnel 
necessary to man the Overseas Commands in the Far East, Pacific, Alaska, the 
Caribbean or Europe, or such other specified command which is under the opera- 
tional jurisdiction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


THE U.S. ARMY 

THE CHAIRMAN : In the second part of this lecture, Major-General Lemnitzer, who 
is Deputy Commandant-of the United States National War College, is going to talk about 
their Army’s part in the general organization. 

I think that some of you who served in Italy may well remember Major-General 
Lemnitzer: he was Deputy Chief of Staff at Alexander’s Headquarters. He deserves 
well of this Country. He was with General Eisenhower’s ‘‘ Torch ” expedition to North 
Africa. He has had a good deal of service, and I must say that he was a very good staff 
officer when I knew him. 


MAJOR-GENERAL LYMAN L. LEMNITZER 


When I was first approached with the proposition of talking to the R.U.S.I., 
there suddenly appeared in my mail a copy of the August, 1947, issue of your JOURNAL. 
I presume that the purpose of providing me with a copy of the JouRNAL was to give 
me information regarding the nature and functions of this Institution, and this I 
very deeply appreciate. I noticed, however, that in that particular copy of the 
JouRNAL there is a paper on ‘‘ How to deliver a lecture’ by Geoffrey Crump. I 
have often wondered whether or not there was any hidden significance in that. I 
can tell you, however, it is a fine article and I hope I do not violate too many of the 
excellent principles given in, it. 
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General Lindsay has given you a brief but comprehensive picture of the new 
United States National Security organization, and the operation of the Air Force 
within it. Admiral Boone will give you a picture of the naval operations within 
that organization, and I hope to enlighten you a bit on how the Army operates 
within it. 

If you had followed the developments leading up to the passage of the National 
Security Act, 1947, you would know that the U.S. Army strongly endorsed the 
unification of the U.S. Armed Forces as provided by the Act. It subscribes to and 
fully endorses the provisions thereof, and like the other Services is doing everything 
within its power to ensure the earliest possible attainment of the objectives set forth 
in that Act. 

General Lindsay has given you the general basic policy set forth in the Act 
but at the risk of repetition I want to re-state it. In order to have a proper under- 
standing of the new U.S. organization, it is essential that this basic policy should be 
thoroughly understood. 


First, it provides for integrated policies and procedures for all Departments 
and Agencies relating to the national security. It pulls them all together under 
one head. It provides each Department with assigned combat and service compon- 
ents. In other words, it does not make a solely service component out of any one 
of the Services. It provides authoritative co-ordination and unified discussion 
under civilian control, and that is very important in the United States. It provides 
for effective strategic direction of the Armed Forces, for their operation under unified 
control, and for their integration into an efficient team. 

Recently, the common functions of the Armed Forces were worked out in con- 
siderable detail by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. There are certain common functions 
applicable to all three Services. These are general in character and stated briefly, 
they are :— 

(a) To support the Constitution and defend the United States. 

(6) To maintain, by military action, the United States, its possessions and 
other areas of vital interest. 

(c) To uphold and advance national policies; and lastly, to safeguard 
internal security. 

The specific function allocated to the United States Army is as follows: “ The 
United States Army includes land combat and service forces and such aviation and 
water transport as may be organic therein. It is organized, trained and equipped 
primarily for prompt and sustained combat on land.” 

Of the three Services, the Army has a primary interest in all operations on land, 
except in those operations which may otherwise be assigned by higher authority. 


I will comment on the general functions only in a very general way, because 
they must be very obvious to you. They involve the organization, training and 
equipping of Army forces ; provision of security forces for the United States ; co- 
ordination with the other Services in joint operations; provision of occupation 
forces for territories abroad, including the initial establishment of military govern- 
ment in occupied areas pending the transfer of that responsibility to other authority. 


At the present time the last is by far and away the Jargest commitment the 
United States Army has. The occupation forces which are in Korea, Japan, Austria 
and Germany comprise the great bulk of the present-day United States Army. 
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Other general functions which the Army has are :— 


(d) The operation of the Army educational system, which paid such fine 
dividends in the last war and which we believe definitely it will continue to do 
in the future. 


(e) The provision of a general reserve in a state of readiness to meet any 
emergency—needless to say, at the present time this reserve is very small, 
since most of our available forces are performing occupational roles. 


(f) The provision of the administrative organization and service forces to 
support the occupation forces and other Army activities in the United States. 
Within this administrative set-up are the basic elements upon which the Army 
war-time organization would have to be expanded and developed. 


I would like to digress for a moment and to point out to this audience that there 
are certain non-military responsibilities and activities which the United States 
Army has and which are all too frequently overlooked and sometimes not generally 
understood, even by the American people. These include the administration and 
operation of the Panama Canal and the development of river and harbour projects 
within the United States, its territories and possessions. These responsibilities 
require large numbers of personnel, and the activities involved call for huge ex- 
penditure of funds. Oftentimes those who desire to distort the picture refer to these 
expenditures as military expenditures. Actually, they are far from being that. 
The Army also has been lending considerable assistance to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 


One prime Army requirement at the present time is the military training pro- 
vided in colleges and universities and for our National Guard and Reserves. The 
personnel demands for such activities, particularly in high type officers, are con- 
siderable. 


Of course, one of the first things that confronted the Army and the Air Force 
upon enactment of the National Security Act of 1947 was the working out of plans 
to provide for the separation of the Air Force from the Army. As you can well 
imagine, there were many major problems involved., However, in the initial 
implementation of the Act, General Eisenhower and General Spaatz agreed on certain 
general policies to provide for that separation. 


In general, the basic policy agreements provided for the continuation of the 
service support of the Air Force by the Army. Each Department, the Army and the 
Air Force, was to make full use of the means and facilities of the other Departments 
in all cases where economy, consistent with the maintenance of operational efficiency, 
would result. Organic service units for part of the Air Force formations would in 
general be Air Force units. Service units not an organic part of Air Force forma- 
tions and which perform services essentially common to the Air Force and the Army 
would, in general, be Army units and would be attached to the Air Force as necessary. 
For example, chaplains and medical personnel remain with the Army. 


The Army would allocate 20,000 Regular Army commissions to the Air Force. 
Regular commissions for other officer personnel whose basic branch was not the Air 
Force, but who were attached to the Air Force for duty as individuals, would be 
included within the 30,000 commissions remaining with the Army. The Air Force 
will carry personnel of the United States Army attached as individuals or as units 
which provide services solely to the Air Force in the Air Force troop basis. 
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Those are only the general policies, and as you can well imagine there are many 
more detailed policy agreements which were worked out between the two Services and 
which are now in effect. 


Considering the scope and complexity of the problem involved, I believe that all 
would agree that this separation is being accomplished in an admirable manner and 
to the mutual satisfaction and benefit of all concerned. 


The foregoing forms a basis for the present-time operation and organization of 
the Army. The determination of what Army strength shall be is conditioned by the 
following. First, it is conditioned by the troop strength required overseas to 
enforce and uphold our commitments abroad. The major portion of the United 
States Army to-day is engaged either in occupation duty or in the logistic and 
administrative support of those occupation forces. These troops can help to 
stabilize those areas in which there are potential threats to world peace. 


The second factor is the strength of the forces required at home in order to 
support overseas forces and to furnish the framework upon which any expansion 
must be based. 


I should like now to tell you something about the present-day deployment of 
the United States Army. Its strength, as at the rst of March, was 542,000 officers 
and men. Of these, 258,000, or almost half, were on duty outside the continental 
limits of the United States. The remaining 284,000 were on duty in the United 
States. 


The question arises why are so few combat elements available from this total 
strength. The manpower support which we give to other Services will help to 
explain part of this. More than 50,000 officers and men credited to the Army are 
devoted exclusively to-day to the support and maintenance of the Air Force. In 
addition to this direct support, approximately 30 per cent. more of the total Army 
service and administrative functions, other than those performed for the Army 
itself, are devoted to the Air Force. There is a very small amount, principally on 
purchasing assignments, that contribute toward the support of the Navy. In this 
connection there are interlocked roles, and those services are also contributing 
toward Army support in certain respects. 

I want to emphasize that the Army does not object to these services. It is more 
economical and efficient to combine these administrative and service overheads for 
the Army, the Air Force and the Navy wherever possible ; but this use of personnel 
does help to explain why the Army is unable to form more combat units out of the 
total manpower at present allocated to it. 


In the Far East the Army has a total of 127,000 troops. These elements are 
scattered throughout Japan, Korea, the Philippines, the Marshall and Bonin Islands. 
At Trieste there are 5,000 troops, of which about 3,100 are combat troops. The 
remainder are service elements. In Germany and Austria there are 96,000. As I 
indicated previously, in the United States itself there are about 284,000 troops, the 
bulk of which are engaged in support of overseas occupation and the servicing and 
support of the Army and the Air Force. This United States contingent, at present, 
could provide few combat units for the defence of the United States or any emergency 
employment overseas. 

I think that those of you who are familiar with conditions here in England will 
realize that our problems in this regard are very similar to yours. 

Recently, in order to meet these vast commitments overseas and to provide the 
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combat units deemed necessary, the Chief of Staff of the Army has requested modest 
increases which will primarily be placed in the formation of combat. ‘units. The 
total increases requested by General Bradley are about 240,000.' These are being 
considered in connection with other increases currently. being asked for by the 
Navy and the Air Force. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The manpower required to fill these demands cannot be met by voluntary 
recruitment alone. Selective service is the only other recourse. As recommended 
by the President, the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defence, the selective 
service programme would be on a short-term basis. 


There is a misconception that has cropped up to the effect that Universal 
Military Training—I shall refer to it as U.M.T.—and selective service are inter- 
changeable, and that one could supplant the other. Nothing could be less correct. 
The Army believes that U.M.T, and selective service are interdependent and not 
independent. Selective service is a temporary, limited means to fill the Regular 
Forces to ensure that they may perform their minimum current functions. It isa 
short-range measure—I emphasize that. Both selective service and. U.M.T. are 
vital, we believe, to the balanced military posture which will convince the World 
that the United States means what it says. It will assure the Army and.the other 
Forces abroad that they are backed up by an America strong, ready and able to 
back them up if necessary, Both measures, the Army believes, are necessary now. 


The opponents of U.M.T.—and there are many—base their arguments along 
four general lines. First, they believe that it takes a valuable year out of the life of 
a young man. Secondly, it exposes a young man to the undemocratic influence of 
military discipline—these arguments sometimes come from very strange but vocal 
groups. Thirdly, it exposes him to the stultifying effects of dull routine, thus 
encouraging slackness in everything that he does, even after his return to civilian 
life. Last and not the least in importance is the argument put forward by some that 
it will have a bad moral effect on a young man to be turned loose among the Regular 
Forces at a tender and impressionable age. Those have been some of the arguments 
as they have been presented by various groups opposing U.M.T. 


As against that, I would like to sum up for you what I believe are the basic 
values of U.M.T. I will do it briefly. It would provide a training plant in being. 
It would raise civilian components to the required strength—the civilian components 
to which I refer are the National Guard and the Reserve. It would provide a required 
training level—about 3,000 hours is required, we believe—for strategic defensive 
missions. It would release the Regular Army for strategic offensive missions, and it 
would provide a pool of trained replacements ready for duty. Also it would have 
great residual values, I believe, for civilian defence. 


I believe that the benefits which we would get from selective service, U.M.T. 
and the proposed Army increases are a short-range programme that will create and 
support a modern mobile striking force and a long-range programme which will 
provide strong civilian or reserve components. That programme, if it is to be 
effective, must be started at once. It will provide a modicum of security for our 
most vital installations. It will provide our internal security troops and provide a 
striking force for immediate employment overseas if such becomes necessary. It 
will provide the service support required for the Air Force and the Army. It will 
provide an efficient highly trained professional structure on which we can expand 
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Those are only the general policies, and as you can well imagine there are many 
more detailed policy agreements which were worked out between the two Services and 
which are now in effect. 

Considering the scope and complexity of the problem involved, I believe that all 
would agree that this separation is being accomplished in an admirable manner and 
to the mutual satisfaction and benefit of all concerned. 


The foregoing forms a basis for the present-time operation and organization of 
the Army. The determination of what Army strength shall be is conditioned by the 
following. First, it is conditioned by the troop strength required overseas to 
enforce and uphold our commitments abroad. The major portion of the United 
States Army to-day is engaged either in occupation duty or in the logistic and 
administrative support of those occupation forces. These troops can help to 
stabilize those areas in which there are potential threats to world peace. 


The second factor is the strength of the forces required at home in order to 
support overseas forces and to furnish the framework upon which any expansion 
must be based. 

I should like now to tell you something about the present-day deployment of 
the United States Army. Its strength, as at the 1st of March, was 542,000 officers 
and men. Of these, 258,000, or almost half, were on duty outside the continental 
limits of the United States. The remaining 284,000 were on duty in the United 
States. 

The question arises why are so few combat elements available from this total 
strength. The manpower support which we give to other Services will help to 
explain part of this. More than 50,000 officers and men credited to the Army are 
devoted exclusively to-day to the support and maintenance of the Air Force. In 
addition to this direct support, approximately 30 per cent. more of the total Army 
service and administrative functions, other than those performed for the Army 
itself, are devoted to the Air Force. There is a very small amount, principally on 
purchasing assignments, that contribute toward the support of the Navy. In this 
connection there are interlocked roles, and those services are also contributing 
toward Army support in certain respects. 

I want to emphasize that the Army does not object to these services. It is more 
economical and efficient to combine these administrative and service overheads for 
the Army, the Air Force and the Navy wherever possible ; but this use of personnel 
does help to explain why the Army is unable to form more combat units out of the 
total manpower at present allocated to it. 

In the Far East the Army has a total of 127,000 troops. These elements are 
scattered throughout Japan, Korea, the Philippines, the Marshall and Bonin Islands. 
At Trieste there are 5,000 troops, of which about 3,100 are combat troops. The 
remainder are service elements. In Germany and Austria there are 96,000. As I 
indicated previously, in the United States itself there are about 284,000 troops, the 
bulk of which are engaged in support of overseas occupation and the servicing and 
support of the Army and the Air Force. This United States contingent, at present, 
could provide few combat units for the defence of the United States or any emergency 
employment overseas. 

I think that those of you who are familiar with conditions here in England will 
realize that our problems in this regard are very similar to yours. 

Recently, in order to meet these vast commitments overseas and to provide the 
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combat units deemed necessary, the Chief of Staff of the Army has requested modest 
increases which will primarily be placed in the formation of combat. units. ‘The 
total increases requested by General Bradley are about 240,000. These are being 
considered in connection with other increases currently being asked for by the 
Navy and the Air Force. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The manpower required to fill these demands cannot be met by voluntary 
recruitment alone. Selective service is the only other recourse. As recommended 
by the President, the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defence, the selective 
service programme would be on a short-term basis. 


There is a misconception that has cropped up to the effect that Universal 
Military Training—I shall refer to it as U.M.T.—and selective service are inter- 
changeable, and that one could supplant the other. Nothing could be less correct. 
The Army believes that U.M.T. and selective service are interdependent and not 
independent. Selective service is a temporary, limited means to fill the Regular 
Forces to ensure that they may perform their minimum current functions. It is'a 
short-range measure—I emphasize that. Both selective service and» U.M.T. are 
vital, we believe, to the balanced military posture which will convince the World 
that the United States means what it says. It will assure the Army and the other 
Forces abroad that they are backed up by an America strong, ready and able to 
back them up if necessary, Both measures, the Army believes, are necessary now. 


The opponents of U.M.T.—and there are many—base their arguments along 
four general lines. First, they believe that it takes a valuable year out of the life of 
a young man. Secondly, it exposes a young man to the undemocratic influence of 
military discipline—these arguments sometimes come from very strange but vocal 
groups. Thirdly, it exposes him to the stultifying effects of dull routine, thus 
encouraging slackness in everything that he does, even after his return to civilian 
life. Last and not the least in importance is the argument put forward by some that 
it will have a bad moral effect on a young man to be turned loose among the Regular 
Forces at a tender and impressionable age. Those have been some of the arguments 
as they have. been presented by various groups opposing U.M.T. 


As against that, I would like to sum up for you what I believe are the basic 
values of U.M.T. I will do it briefly. It would provide a training plant in being. 
It would raise civilian components to the required strength—the civilian components 
to which I refer are the National Guard and the Reserve. It would provide a required 
training level—about 3,000 hours is required, we believe—for strategic defensive 
missions. It would release the Regular Army for strategic offensive missions, and it 
would provide a pool of trained replacements ready for duty. Also it would have 
great residual values, I believe, for civilian defence. 


I believe that the benefits which we would get from selective service, U.M.T. 
and the proposed Army increases are a short-range programme that will create and 
support a modern mobile striking force and a long-range programme which will 
provide strong civilian or reserve components. That programme, if it is to be 
effective, must be started at once. It will provide a modicum of security for our 
most vital installations. It will provide our internal security troops and provide a 
striking force for immediate employment overseas if such becomes necessary. It 
will provide the service support required for the Air Force and the Army. It will 
provide an efficient highly-trained professional structure on which we can expand 
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the technical and complex Army of to-morrow in the event of an all-out Army 
mobilization. 

The extraordinary military expenditures requested of Congress by the President 
are designed, in my opinion, not only to repair the inadequacy of our own defence 
forces, but to strengthen and solidify the people of Europe and elsewhere: to resist 
domination and to stand sturdily in the defence of their freedom, with the assurance 
that they are not standing alone. 


THE U.S. NAVY 
THE CHAIRMAN : I now introduce to you Rear-Admiral Boone, who holds at present 
the important position of Assistant Chief of Naval Operations. His war experience was 
on both sides of the American continent, as he served both in the Atlantic and in the 
Pacific. 
REAR-ADMIRAL WALTER F. BOONE 


When I was first informed of this privilege of speaking to you briefly this after- 
noon, I was told that my subject should be “ how the new United States defence 
organization. simplifies the problems of the Navy.” Had not that subject sub- 
sequently been changed, I think I would be perfectly justified in saying that I have 
now fully covered the matter ! 


Our new defence organization certainly does not simplify our problems. Even 
discounting the birth pains which we are still experiencing, the new structure has 
very considerably complicated our problems. Our senior officers now serve on so 
many high-level joint boards, committees, and councils that I sometimes wonder if 
anyone will be left available in the Navy Department to make and implement 
decisions, should another war break upon us with the suddenness of Pearl Harbour. 


I should hasten to say, however, that we all feel that our new organization 
greatly increases the potential of our military effectiveness, and once it gets well 
shaken down will add immeasurably to the strength of our country in our state of 
preparedness to meet the threat of war. 


My colleague—General Lindsay, has described our new organization and has 
stated the intent of the Congress in enacting the National Security Act of 1947. 
I think that you will agree with me that the declaration of policy contained in the 
Act, as described by General Lemnitzer, is a laudable and desirable goal on which we 
have set our sights. . However, the mere fact that it is the preamble or introduction 
to unification. does:not mean that the law which it introduces has a magical quality 
which enables the ends desired to become accomplished facts by the mere reading of 
the printed words. 


It is difficult to legislate against human nature, and it is the nature of a sailorman 
to view with suspicion the soldier, and vice versa, and the airman is sometimes viewed 
with alarm by both. What I mean to imply is that true unification of our Services 
will come about through evolution and not by decree. The members of each Service 
and their civilian supporters must learn to respect the positions of and value of the 
other Services in the totality of the national security structure, 


At the birth of the National Military Establishment, those responsible produced 
an incomplete child in the eyes of some. The interpretation placed upon the various 
sections of the National Security Act, 1947, varied with each Service and even within 
the individual Services themselves. A companion piece was necessary to interpret 
the law regarding the functions or missions of each of the Services. Such a companion 
piece, known as “‘ The Functions of the Armed Services and the Joint Chiefs of Staff” 
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was, after much deliberation and conferring among the Services, finally agreed upon 
among our Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defence, and has now been 
approved by the President. 

This may sound like a lot of quibbling, but I think that it is not inappropriate 
to refer to the functions paper as the Bible of the National Military Establishment. 
The Christian Bible was written two thousand years ago, but it is still being inter- 
preted. However, the functions paper has now been issued, and apparently all is 
quiet on the Potomac. There may still be some debate, but at least General Lindsay 
and I understand what the functions paper means—we wrote it ! 


General Lindsay has explained the structure that has been set up to accomplish 
the purpose of the National Security Act and to give life to the policy and intent of 
the Act as expressed by the Congress. In his explanation he enumerated the functions 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Department of the Air Force, and he indicated 
that I would explain in detail the functions of the Navy. General Lemnitzer has 
told you of the functions of the Department of the Army. 


The term “ Department of the Navy ’’ includes the Headquarters of the Navy 
and the Marine Corps at the seat of Government, the entire operating forces of the 
United States Navy, including Naval Aviation, and of the United States Marine 
Corps, the reserve components of such forces, all field activities, headquarters forces, 
bases, installations, activities and functions under the control or supervision of the 
Department of the Navy, and it includes the United States Coastguard when that 
organization operates as a part of the Navy pursuant to law—that is, in time of war. 


In general, the United States Navy includes naval combat and service forces 
and such aviation as may. be organic therein. 


Our Navy is organized, trained and equipped primarily for prompt and sustained 
combat incident to operations at sea. By the phrase “ incident to operations at 
sea,” we mean that the Navy is prepared to operate surface combatant ships on the 
sea, submarines beneath the surface, and aircraft over and from the sea, thereby 
projecting the effective range of the Navy inland as necessary to accomplish the 
execution of naval tasks and to further the overall war objectives of our Armed 
Services. 

All Naval Aviation is integrated within the Naval Service as part thereof within 
the Department of the Navy. Naval Aviation consists of combat, service and 
training forces, and includes land-based Naval Aviation ; the air transport essential 
for naval operations, and all air weapons and air techniques involved in the operations 
and activities of the United States Navy, together with the personnel necessary 
therefore. 

The Navy is responsible for anti-submarine warfare, the protection of shipping, 
and for minelaying, including the air aspects thereof. These tasks are formidable, 
the most challenging one being anti-submarine warfare and its corollary, the 
protection of shipping. Here our problem is a grave one, for as you are aware, 
submarine development at present leads anti-submarine warfare development by a 
considerable margin. It is always true that the counteraction to a new threat or a 
new weapon initially lags. When the means of combating a threat overtake the 
threat, the threat no longer exists. Then the latter in turn progresses and causes a 
new threat. : 


The United States Marine Corps, within the Department of the Navy, includes 
land combat and service forces, and such aviation as may be organic therein. The 
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Marine Corps is organized, trained and equipped to provide Fleet Marine forces of 
combined arms, together with supporting air components, for service with the Fleet 
in the seizure or defence of advanced naval bases, and for the conduct of such land 
operations as may be essential to the prosecution of a naval campaign. The Marine 
Corps is charged with the development, in co-ordination with the Army and Air 
Force, of those phases of amphibious operations which pertain to the tactics, 
techniques and equipment employed by landing forces. They are our specialists in 
this field. In addition, the Marine Corps provides security detachments for naval 
stations and bases and detachments for service aboard ships. 


The operating forces of the Navy, like the Navy’s shore establishment, are 
under the command of the Chief of Naval Operations. The major subdivisions of 
the active operating forces are the two principal Fleets—the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and the Naval Forces Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean, the latter being 
commanded by Admiral Conolly, who I am sure many of you know. Other 
subdivisions of the operating forces are the U.S. Naval Forces, Western Pacific ; 
the U.S. Naval Forces, Far East; the Sea Frontier Forces; and the Atlantic and 
Pacific Reserve Fleets. These Reserve Fleets are known as the “ Mothball Fleets,”’ 
as the equipments of these reserve ships are laid up in a de-humidified state of 
preservation against the time when the ships might be needed in an emergency. 


The Sea Frontier Forces are certain forces under the Sea Frontier Commanders 
who bridge the gap between our sea-going forces and shore establishments. In the 
continental .United States we have the Eastern, Gulf, and Western sea frontiers 
located, as their names indicate, on the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, and Pacific seaboards 
respectively ; while overseas we have the Caribbean, Alaskan, and Hawaiian sea 
frontiers. These Sea Frontier Commanders have a dual responsibility, on the one 
hand to the appropriate Fleet Commander-in-Chief, and on the other to the Chief of 
Naval Operations in co-ordinating the Naval Districts in their administration and 
the furnishing of logistic support to the seagoing forces. 

Within each Fleet the forces are divided into types of command, such as Air, 
Atlantic Fleet ; Cruisers, Pacific Fleet ; Destroyers, Atlantic Fleet ; Service Force, 
Pacific Fleet ; Fleet Marine Forces, Atlantic Fleet-—and so forth. The Fleet Marine 
Force in each Fleet is that force of combined arms which is organized, trained and 
equipped to conduct amphibious operations for the seizure of bases as necessary in the 
prosecution of naval campaigns, and is considered as much a part of the Fleet as 
cruisers or.aircraft carriers. 

So much for the structure and composition of the Navy under the new national 
security organization of the United States. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE NAVY 


Now shall pass to the operations of the Navy within that structure. Historically, 
navies have not been employed solely to fight navies, to control the seas nor to 
conduct strictly naval campaigns. Those are the traditional roles of naval forces. 
But navies have been used regularly through the centuries to project military power 
overseas, to attack enemy shore objectives, to support armies on land and, most 
recently, to‘participate in air campaigns. It is noteworthy that the heaviest fighting 
by our Navy in the Pacific in the late war took place after the Japanese Fleet had 
been virtually destroyed. I am referring to the Fleet “ that came to stay,” as our 
Fleet off Okinawa was known when, for over ninety consecutive days our Fleet 
furnished to the Army and Marine Forces ashore the active combat support that 
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enabled them to capture the island. I refer also to the final carrier task force 
assaults on the Japanese home islands. Never has there been, nor should there be, 
arbitrary restriction as to the range of application of naval power ; nor as to the 
targets which naval forces should attack, so long as such attacks effectively contribute 
to the co-ordinated overall plan for the defeat of the enemy. 


It is a current and continuing objective of the United States Navy to improve 
its vessels, its aircraft and its weapons to the maximum. This includes increasing 
the striking power, range of application, and bombardment accuracy of ship-based 
aircraft and guided missiles within the practicable limits of technological capabilities: 
Increased radius of action of carrier aircraft adds to the flexibility of carrier task 
force operations. It permits greater exploitation of the element of surprise. It 
increases the probability of avoiding detection, thereby strengthening the defence 
of the carrier task force. As a corollary it squares the effort which the enemy must 
expend in searching for a carrier task force within striking radius. 


Our Naval Forces, which are a combination of air, submarine and surface units, 
with their mobility, flexibility, self-contained sufficiency, sustained seagoing qualities, 
selective weapons and ability to move anywhere on the high seas without infringing 
upon the sovereignty of other nations, are ideally suited to support our diplomatic 
action in peace-time and to be quickly available for prompt and aggressive retaliatory 
action if war is suddenly forced upon us. 


After discharging their traditional responsibilities, the objective of our modern 
Naval Forces, like that of land armies and land-based air forces, will be to eliminate 
interposing opposition and to project our striking power against the vital enemy 
shore areas with that sustained pressure which best produces quick decisions in war. 
This the Navy will do, working in conjunction with the other Armed Forces, 
complementing, reinforcing and supporting their effort to produce the most effective 
overall results. 


Our Navy is being equipped and trained in preparation to accomplish these 
tasks. Iam confident that if we are faced with war in the next few years, it will be 
Naval Forces which will initially project our power against the enemy at critical 
points, blunting the enemy’s offensive, and buying time until the great massed 
weight of our land-based air power can be brought to bear. 


Later on, naval air power will be available to participate in the overall air 
campaign as directed by our Joint Chiefs of Staff, working, of course, in the closest 
co-operation with the Air Force forces, and under the broad air plan developed by 
our Air Force. 


The contribution which Naval and Marine Aviation can make to the winning of 
the air war is a substantial one. In the Pacific, in the late war, Naval Aviation 
accounted for 60 per cent. of the total number of Japanese planes destroyed, and 
shot down 56 per cent. of those that were destroyed in the air. Naval Aviation 
constitutes an important segment of our total air striking power. In our fast, hard- 
hitting naval carrier task forces we have the capability of establishing offshore 
anywhere in the World mobile fleets to serve as the bases for the projection of aircraft 
missiles and rockets against the enemy. These bases, consisting of carriers and their 
supporting forces, are virtually as complete as those on land. It was irrefutably 
demonstrated in the late war that a carrier task force of adequate size can operate 
continuously within the range of a strong land-based air force. They constitute 
bases which can be employed with attributes of secrecy and surprise which contribute 
equally to their offensive and defensive effectiveness. These carrier task forces— 
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mobile air power, whose training ground extends from the Atlantic through the 
Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, the China and Yellow Seas, to the Pacific, form 
the spearhead of our Navy. These forces, plus our submarine, amphibious and surface 
forces, all working in close co-ordination and in mutual support with the forces of our 
Army and Air Force, form a balanced, integrated team of maximum military 
effectiveness. 

The United States military establishment, together with the highly efficient, 
spirited and courageous military forces of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
employing similar weapons and equipment and similarly trained in the techniques of 
modern warfare, must be maintained at sufficient strength to constitute an adequate 
basis upon which to build, should the need arise, our full mobilized military might 
and that of the other nations of the World who share our ideals and love of freedom— 
to build into a mighty Allied military team capable of meeting and overcoming any 
threat of the future. 


DISCUSSION 


Arr CHIEF MARSHAL SIR JOHN SLEssOR: Would General Lindsay give a little more 
detail of what the United States Air Force 70 Group programme consists of in the way of 
units and combat strength ? 

Major-GENERAL RICHARD C. Linpsay: It consists basically of some twenty-six 
long-range bomber-type units, five of which are reconnaissance. We call them groups. 
They have a unit equipment strength normally of thirty aircraft a group. They would 
be equipped at the present time with the B.2g—the Superfortress. In addition to that 
there are twenty-four fighter groups, equipped with various types of aircraft, with a unit 
equipment strength of seventy-five for each group. The present equipment of those 
groups consists largely of the B.51 Mustangs, some P.47—the Thunderbolts, and some 
are being equipped now with theP. 80—the jet fighter. Those fighter units are, of course, 
variously equipped to be able to do the long-range escort missions, having long-range 
fighters, or doing the fighter-bomber role—those which have the Thunderbolts or the 
Mustangs. 

In addition to the fighters and the bombers, there are ten troop-carrier groups which 
consist of transports, at the present time largely C.82’s and some C.84’s: There are 
five light bomber groups which at the present time are equipped with A.26’s and are in 
the process of being equipped with the B.45, which is a jet medium-range bomber, 

In addition to the units I have mentioned, there are a number of specialized types of 
units, not only in groups but also in separate squadrons, The unit equipment for the 
light bomber unit is forty-eight bombers per group. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I would like to ask, in regard to the Central Intelligence Agency, 
do you connect up with the diplomats on that ? 

Major-GENERAL RICHARD C. Linpsay: Yes, Sir. The Centra] Intelligence Agency 
is an Intelligence board which has representatives on it from not only the Service agencies, 
but from other executive Departments of the Government which perform Intelligence 
functions, and they assist in the correlation of intelligence that is gathered by all the 
Departments and in the evaluation of information and the publication of the reports 
which that Agency produces. The Chairman is an Admiral. 

THe CHAIRMAN: It is always a Service Chairman ? 

Majyor-GENERAL Ricuarp C. Linpsay: Not necessarily. It could well be an 
individual from civil life. 

Captain E, Attuam, R.N.: May I ask whether that Intelligence co-ordinating 
machinery also takes within its sphere scientific Intelligence ? We had a lecture here, a 
little time ago, which brought out how very important a part science should now play 
in Intelligence affecting the Services. 
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MajOR-GENERAL RicHarD C, Linpsay: It does take into. its. purview some 
scientific Intenligence, but the Services largely provide that, and I believe it is being fed 
more generally into the Research and Development Board, which is definitely concerned 
with the technical aspects of Intelligence, rather than into the Central Intelligence Agency. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL Tosin : I understand that the U.S. Navy has an air force left 
to it. Has the Army a similar one ? 

REAR-ADMIRAL Boone: The Navy certainly has Naval Aviation. We have eleven 
large carriers in operation now, each one of which has a carrier group of about 117 aircraft 
in the case of our ‘‘ Midway ”’ class of carriers, of which we have three; the ‘‘ Essex ”’ 
class have a group of about ninety-seven aircraft. In addition to that, we have six 
light carriers in operation, each with an air group varying from thirty-seven to sixty 
aircraft, depending on the type of employment. We have the Fleet Air squadrons for 
reconnaissance and submarine work. The Navy does have a very large and we think 
effective modern naval air force. 

As for aviation within the Army: The Army has about 1,000 light aircraft of the 
liaison type. They employ them for observation of field artillery fire, battlefield 
surveillance, short range staff transportation, small scale emergency re-supply, and for 
reconnaissance. These planes are flown by Army personnel and are procured with Army 
funds from the Air Force. The latter also provides high echelon maintenance and issues 
from their depots and conducts the primary training of the pilots. The advanced training 
which is required to fulfill Army requirements is conducted by the Army. 

These Army aviation units are in all respects organic to the artillery battalions, 
infantry regiments, combat engineer battalions, cavalry reconnaissance squadrons, 
separate tank battalions (non-divisional), and heavy signal construction companies which 
they serve. 

AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SiR JOHN SLESSOR : I would like to ask whether Admiral Boone 
will give us an idea of the composition of one of these carrier task groups and some idea 
of the enormous number of anti-aircraft guns they have. 


REAR-ADMIRAL BoonE: A typical Navy task group consists of four large carriers, 
at the present time of the ‘‘ Essex ”’ or ‘‘ Midway ” class ; some six to eight supporting 
major combat vessels, which would be mostly cruisers—perhaps one battleship—and 
some twenty-four destroyers. The total complement of aircraft operated by that task 
group would be about 412. A carrier task force consists of two or more task groups, and 
a really adequate carrier task force should contain three, or preferably four, task groups. 
What we call a hunter-killer anti-submarine escort carrier group would consist of one 
light carrier and six destroyers. 


As to the number of guns: the number of guns in a task group—that is, four aircraft 
carriers with supporting vessels, would be approximately a thousand of 40 mm. calibre 
or higher, which is a very heavy concentration of anti-aircraft power. 


Captain R. H. J. Hutton, R.N.: In operations where you have shore-based 
aircraft working with the Navy—as, for instance, in defence of shipping—do they work 
as a joint team, as in our case between Coastal Command and the Navy, or do they come 
entirely under the Naval Service, or are they run from shore ? 


REAR-ADMIRAL BooNE: Your question requires a bit of elaboration before it is 
answered, since it incorporates several questions. 


First, if you mean the direct comparison of your joint Navy-Coasta! Command 
operations, the answer is that comparable operations of United States Forces come 
entirely under the Naval Service ; hence, they are not “‘ joint ” operations, by definition. 
That is because our U.S. Navy Fleet Air Wings correspond to your R.A.F. Coastal 
Command. They are run either from shore or from the sea, depending on the locality 
and other circumstances. For example, our Commander Eastern Sea Frontier operates 
both naval surface and navat air forces, in defence of shipping along the Atlantic Coast. 
But if similar forces are operated from an advanced base, such as Argentia, they probably 
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would be under the command of a task group or unit commander based aboard ship. 
Naturally, the efforts of the air and surface forces are co-ordinated, and they therefore 
operate as a ‘‘ joint team,” using the word “‘ joint ”’ in its normal, rather than its technical, 
sense. 

Secondly, in certain cases where Air Force units are utilized in lieu of Navy Fleet 
Air Wings, for one reason or another, the operation is still that of a ‘joint team,” where 
the word “joint” implies its normal, as well as its technical meaning. But such 
operations are a collateral function of the Air Force, whereas they are a primary function 
of the Navy. In such cases, the Air Force squadrons so engaged are under the temporary 
operational control of the Naval Commander. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


It only remains for me to thank the three Lecturers who have talked to us to-day. 
I am certain that what they have told us has been a great help to many of you who have 
problems to consider in the various capacities in which you are employed. 

I think it is a great thing to know that the free nations—the United States and the 
Commonwealth—are thinking on the same lines. It is important that we should think 
on the same lines and be prepared to accept each other’s doctrines and Intelligence. 
That is why a lecture of this kind is so valuable. 


It only remains for me now to thank the Lecturers very much for coming here to-day. 
(Loud Applause.) 
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THE HOME FLEET IN THE WAR 


By VicE-ADMIRAL SIR PATRICK Brinp, K.C.B., C.B.E. 
On Wednesday, 25th February, 1948 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR CHARLES ForsBEs, G.C.B., C.B.E., 
in the Chair 


Tue CHAIRMAN: It is my privilege this afternoon to introduce Vice-Admiral Sir 
Patrick Brind, who is going to lecture to us on the Home Fleet in the War. He was 
Lord Tovey’s Chief of Staff from December, 1940, and after that he was an Assistant 
Chief of the Naval Staff. So he knows all about it. 

I have had messages from both Lord Tovey and Lord Fraser to say that they are 
very sorry they could not be here this afternoon, but they both had engagements which 
they could not break. 


LECTURE 


Y talk will give only a broad outline of the problems facing the 

Commanders-in-Chief and of the activities of the ships under their 

command ; I have not been able to give close study to German accounts. 
In taking this line I know I shall do but scant justice to what is the most intensely 
interesting aspect of the story—the human aspect: the story of cheerfulness and 
efficiency in all the varying circumstances of danger, monotony and fatigue. 


I shall first recall to your mind a few basic facts about war at sea, because our 
entire war effort depended on the security of the sea communications to this country, 
and this security in turn rested on the Home Fleet in Scottish waters and the air 
forces with which it was associated. 


We speak now of maritime forces rather than of naval or sea forces, because the 
older terms, by long usage, imply the use of ships and sea-going craft, whereas by 
maritime forces we mean all forces on, under or over the sea, operating to secure sea 
communications or to prevent their use by the enemy. For long before 1939, it had 
been recognized that the war at sea was no longer a matter for ships only, nor even 
a purely naval business ; it involves three great commands of the Royal Air Force— 
Bomber, Fighter and Coastal Command, particularly this last, with its counterpart 
in maritime aircraft abroad. Maritime war is, then, a great combined operation 
closely concerning all three Services, for we cannot properly develop a maritime 
strategy without reasonably secure bases, which is generally a matter for the Army. 


In spite of the ever increasing use of aircraft, the broad principles underlying the 
application of maritime power remained unchanged during the late war. In general, 
sea communications are secured or attacked by numbers of light forces which may, of 
course, be aircraft ; these escort, patrol or exert pressure on the enemy and are 
generally supported by a “strength” element. This support is often referred to as 
the covering force, the essential characteristic of which is that it should be strong 
enough and timely, that is to say, restricted in action as little as possible by weather 
or other factors. The composition of the cover varies; it might consist of heavy ships, 
carrier-borne aircraft, a concentration of light or escort forces, or, perhaps, shore-based 
aircraft alone. 

For generations it has been a problem of maritime warfare to bring to action an 
unwilling enemy and for this we have used every device to “ attack at source ”—to 
destroy his ships in harbour or as they emerge. In modern days, aircraft have provided 
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one of the means to do this, but it became increasingly clear as the War progressed 
that an essential condition for such an attack by aircraft by day is air superiority, 
attained either by victory in the general air war or temporarily by a fighter force, 
carrier-borne or otherwise. I should like to emphasize, however, that there are not 
two separate wars for the control of sea communications—a sea war and an air war ; 
all the forces employed must be linked by a common aim and closely integrated in 
training. 

The frequent requests by the Navy for the co-operation of shore-based aircraft 
for reconnaissance, anti-submarine operations and for attacking were a constant drain 
on Royal Air Force resources and in conflict with the rapid development of Bomber 
Command, to which so much importance was attached. This was not liked in the 
R.A.F. and, on the other hand, there was a grave anxiety among naval officers that 
the reinforcement of maritime aircraft was being left dangerously late. 


With this outline of maritime warfare it will be appreciated that the Home 
Fleet provided the cover which enabled all our Atlantic anti-submarine escort forces, 
and the patrols which enforced the blockade of Germany, to operate freely. If even 
a small force of well-armed enemy ships could have operated against our Atlantic 
shipping routes for any length of time, as a result of evading the Home Fleet or 
putting it out of action by air or other attack, havoc would have been created. 


THE EARLY MONTHS 


When the Home Fleet was ordered to its war station on 24th August, 1939, 
Admiral Sir Charles Forbes had been Commander-in-Chief since April, 1938. He had 
under his command the ‘‘ Nelson ” and “ Rodney,” three “ R ”’ class battleships, the 
battle cruisers “ Hood ”’ and “ Repulse ’’—all veterans. The carriers “‘ Ark Royal ”’ 
and “‘ Furious ” and the modernized battle cruiser “‘ Renown ’’ joined soon after the 
outbreak of war, and there were six modern 6-in. cruisers. Rear-Admiral (D) had 
under his. command twenty-one destroyers. in three flotillas and Rear-Admiral (S) 
had eighteen submarines. Also under the Commander-in-Chief was Vice-Admiral Sir 
Max Horton, commanding the Northern Patrol which consisted then of seven old 
cruisers, reinforced as they became available by armed merchant cruisers. 

The Fleet and Coastal Command were early at their stations because mobilization 
had been carried out as an exercise in ample time before war started ; nevertheless, 
the C.-in-C. was faced with a very difficult problem with regard to his base. Discus- 
sioris before the War had led to the conclusion that the main fleet base must be at 
Scapa Flow in the Orkneys, well situated as it was for operations either in the Atlantic 
or the North Sea. But the period for rearmament was far too short for the anti- 
submarine and anti-aircraft defences to be made effective at any of the bases by the 
outbreak of war. There were grave doubts about using Scapa in its then defenceless 
state against air attack, and by mid-September, Loch Ewe on the West Coast was in 
frequent use. whilst the defences at Scapa were being strengthened. When, on 14th 
October, the ‘‘ Royal Oak ’’ was sunk in Scapa Flow by an enemy submarine, the 
Fleet had to. abandon its use altogether for the West Coast bases until March, 1940. 

From the outset of the War the C.-in-C’s main concern was to close the exit of 
the North Sea, first to prevent enemy surface vessels breaking out, and second to 
establish the blockade of Germany. He had, furthermore, to give cover to the light 
forces protecting our East coast shipping which was absolutely vital to the economy of 
the Country. The C.-in-C’s plan was to have an air patrol between Scotland and 
Norway, and the Northern Patrol, consisting of cruisers and armed merchant cruisers, 
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in the Fair Island Channel, between the Faroes and Iceland and in the Denmark 
Straights.1 The main fleet would cruise in a covering position, either in the latitude of 
the Shetlands to cover the air patrol, or in the Atlantic to cover the Northern Patrol. 
There was generally a cruiser force in the Humber to counter enemy moves in the 
South part of the North Sea. Coastal Command was very shorthanded at this time 
with only medium and short-ranged aircraft, mainly Ansons and.a few flying-boats. 


During the Autumn and Winter, there were many alarms and reports of enemy 
at sea, suspected raiders and so on—often false reports. Norwegian convoys were a 
regular and frequent commitment, and there were also offensive sweeps into the North 
Sea or to the Norwegian coast. Among these operations was one which has become 
famous. On 14th February, 1940, Captain Vian laid the “ Cossack ’’ alongside the 
German supply ship ‘‘ Altmark ” in Josing Fiord, Norway, boarded her and rescued 
three hundred British prisoners. 


These activities, small though some of them might be, nearly always necessitated 
the heavy ships, including carriers when available, going to sea to give cover; also 
much flying by Coastal Command, to ensure that no opportunity should be missed 
to take advantage of any reactions by the enemy. This meant the fleet being con- 
stantly at sea ; in fact ships averaged twenty-three days per month at sea, some of the 
destroyers doing even more. 


During the first six months, our submarines, operated by the Flag Officer, 
Submarines, under the C.-in-C., did most gallant work in the Heligoland Bight and off 
the Skagerrak, but under increasing difficulties and with heavy loss. 


Early in April, the Home Fleet consisted of the following ships available for 
operations :— 
Two battleships 
Two battle cruisers 
One carrier 
Two anti-aircraft cruisers 
Thirteen cruisers 
Fifty destroyers 
Eighteen submarines 


THE NORWEGIAN CAMPAIGN 


I shall now outline the main features of the Norwegian campaign, in which the 
Home Fleet, particularly cruisers, destroyers and other light craft, were tried to 
the utmost limit of their endurance to land, support and then evacuate an army in the 
face of strong enemy air superiority. 


These operations illustrate vividly, and for the first time in practice, the full 
significance of aircraft in maritime warfare. It had, of course, already become clear 
that each side had created zones of air superiority in which it would be unprofitable, or 
even impracticable, for the other to operate unless that air superiority were overcome 
or neutralized. In this case, however, the weaker naval power challenged the warship 
strength of the stronger by a sudden surprise extension of her coastline and air zone. 
Hitler wished to prevent us from doing the same thing, establishing ourselves on his 
flank and controlling the exit from the Baltic, and by easing the stranglehold of our 
blockade he hoped to open up the whole maritime situation and ensure the Narvik 
ore for Germany’s sole use. 





1 See Map facing page 382 
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The Germans did this by small but daring and carefully planned seaborne 
expeditions, supported by a rapid expansion of their zone of air superiority ; by the 
occupation of Denmark and southern Norway they acquired airfields which rapidly 
brought their air power within reach of the vital key port of Trondheim. 


British minelaying operations in the West Fiord and off Standtlandet were in 
progress on 7th April; when the C.-in-C. received a series of air and intelligence reports 
of German activity which proved to be the preliminaries to the invasion of Norway. 
The whole Fleet sailed that night, but the situation was far from clear at the time. 


From Coastal Command and other reports, the enemy battle cruisers were 
known to be at sea; the “ Renown” had a short engagement with them off the 
West Fiord early on oth April, but they escaped in bad weather and could not be 
found again. During 9th April, it became clear that the enemy had occupied 
Oslo, Stavanger, Bergen, Trondheim and Narvik. Plans to follow straight in to 
Bergen and Trondheim with warships only were cancelled by the Admiralty because a 
dispersal of the Home Fleet could not be accepted with the enemy battle cruisers at 
large and unlocated. 

Expeditions to recapture Narvik and Trondheim were hurriedly mounted and 
the Home Fleet was soon fully occupied embarking troops and escorting transports. 

Meanwhile Captain Warburton-Lee with five destroyers made his gallant attack 
on Narvik harbour, when he lost his life and was awarded a posthumous Victoria 
Cross. Naval aircraft from the Orkneys attacked Bergen and sank the cruiser 
“ Koenigsberg ”’ while the carriers ‘‘ Ark Royal” and “ Furious ”’ attacked Trondheim. 
On 13th April, the second battle of Narvik took place, in which Vice-Admiral 
Whitworth in the “‘ Warspite ”’ with nine destroyers attacked Narvik harbour aad 
sank about eight German destroyers. 

Admiral of the Fleet Lord Cork took naval command of the recapture of 
Narvik, but the expedition remained a serious strain on Home Fleet resources. 


Naval forces, followed by the Army, occupied Namsos and Aandalesnes on 16th 
and 17th April as a preliminary to capturing Trondheim. Our troubles then began 
in earnest. The facilities at the ports were negligible and exits on shore bad, they 
were under constant bombing in daylight, and ships of the Fleet often had to act as 
transports and to disembark troops whilst also providing anti-aircraft defence. As 
much as possible was done at night, but nights were short. 

As you know, the attack on Trondheim was abandoned and Namsos and 
Aandalesnes were evacuated during the first three days of May, bringing to an end an 
exceedingly trying and unproductive operation, one which had been a constant 
source of anxiety to many officers because it seemed that we might suffer such heavy 
casualties in ships of the Fleet as to place our Country in the gravest peril. Fortunate- 
ly the German bombing was not so effective as it was later at Crete. 


Iceland was occupied on roth May. 


THE THREAT OF INVASION—1940 


We now turn to the Summer months of 1940. In order to appreciate the work of 
the Home Fleet, we must try to recapture the atmosphere of those threatening times : 
the sense of peril that pervaded the Country and yet the determination to face it, 
whatever it might be—air attack, invasion by sea or air, or even the interruption of 
our sea communications. Characteristic of the time, also, was the number of rumours 
and false reports, which were difficult to neglect altogether. 
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As early as June, 1940, Sir Charles Forbes, after a most careful examination, 
considered, contrary to the general opinion, that a successful invasion of the United 
Kingdom was highly improbable, and that by far the most dangerous threat to the 
Country was that against our sea communications by submarines, surface raiders or 
attack by aircraft on our ships and ports. He held to this opinion throughout and 
urged a concentration of effort to meet the threat against our sea communications 
rather than that of invasion. 


With the coast of Europe in enemy hands from the North Cape to the Pyrenees, 
the intervention of Italy, the threatening attitude of Japan and the absence of allies, 
the danger at sea needed little emphasis. However, in spite of this, a much graver 
view of the risk of invasion was taken in London, and the C.-in-C. was instructed to 
dispose his fleet accordingly. This meant dispersing a large part of his cruisers and 
destroyers to meet the various threats round the coast. In consequence the fleet could 
only in part fulfil its other responsibilities. 


The threat of invasion also had a far-reaching effect on the U-boat war, which 
became increasingly menacing as the year advanced. Destroyers had to be withdrawn 
from the Western Approaches to reinforce the Channel and East coast, whilst Coastal 
Command had to divert its effort from anti-submarine and anti-raider patrols to anti- 
invasion patrols. 


North Norway was evacuated during the first few days of June, in an atmosphere 
of great urgency and threatening invasion of this Country, which restricted the 
dispositions of the Fleet, and very weak forces only were available to protect the 
stream of shipping from Narvik. The German battle cruisers made a surprise raid 
on this traffic and sank the ‘“‘ Glorious”’ which was transporting R.A.F. aircraft. 
S.S. ‘‘Orama’”’ was also sunk. Fortunately a destroyer in company with the 
‘‘ Glorious ”’ hit the “‘ Scharnhorst ”’ with a torpedo, causing her to return to harbour 
and miss what might have been a wonderful opportunity and, for us, an even more 
serious setback. The ‘‘ Scharnhorst ’’ was then persistently and gallantly attacked 
by Coastal Command and by naval aircraft, and damaged ; she retired to dock in 
Germany. 


After the evacuation of Narvik and whenever the invasion situation permitted, 
the offensive against Norwegian shipping and ports was maintained by carrier-borne 
aircraft from the ‘‘ Furious,” naval aircraft from the Orkneys, and also by cruiser 
and destroyer raids. 


The occupation of Norway greatly added to the difficulties of the Fleet and 
Coastal Command, because we could no longer keep a close watch on the enemy 
surface forces. The pressing and repeated appeals by the Commander-in-Chief 
Home Fleet for more reconnaissance aircraft in Coastal Command, and for an extension 
of our intelligence service in Norway, were sympathetically received, but progress was 
slow because of the many other urgent calls on our national resources. Sir Charles 
Forbes said at the time :— 


“ It is galling that the enemy should know just where our ships always are, 
whereas we generally learn where his major forces are when they sink one or more 
of our ships.”’ 


He, no doubt, had in mind the sinking of the “ Rawalpindi ’’—an armed merchant 
cruiser, and of the “ Glorious.” Nevertheless, there was a considerable growth in 
Coastal Command, squadrons being lent or transferred from Bomber Command as 
they could be spared. 
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During the Summer, the Mediterranean Fleet was reformed and Force H was 
established at Gibraltar. This involved detachments from the Home Fleet, as also 
did the various raider reports in the Atlantic. Moreover a further important duty 
devolved on the Fleet, namely that of training new and refitted ships in modern 
methods and equipment—particularly radar which was now coming into general use. 
On paper, these ships appeared to be an additional force at the disposal of the 
Commander-in-Chief, but they were in effect a commitment which increased as the 
War progressed. 

Submarines, which had had an exceedingly arduous year in the North Sea, and 
had suffered heavy casualties, had to be used increasingly for reconnaissance during 
the Summer and Autumn of 1940. 

On 2nd December, 1940, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles Forbes was relieved 
by Admiral Sir John Tovey, just home from the Mediterranean, where he was Second- 
in-Command and Vice-Admiral Light Forces. On hauling down his flag, Sir Charles 
paid high tribute to the Fleet and referred to the work of Coastal Command and their 
spirit of co-operation in particularly warm terms. 

During Admirai Forbes’ period in command the Fleet was called upon to meet a 
succession of emergencies, and its resources and powers of endurance were strained 
to the limit. There was no “ phoney war ”’ at sea; the Fleet and Coastal Command 
were hard-pressed from the beginning. On the other hand it is well to recall that 
during 1940, the casualties inflicted on the enemy were such that only one pocket 
battleship, two cruisers and twelve destroyers were available in the vital period from 
the collapse of France to the end of September. Our submarines took the highest toll 
and the Norwegian campaign accounted for a large number. 


GERMAN SURFACE FORCE ACTIVITY—1941 


When Sir John Tovey took over, the U-boat war was becoming more and more 
serious as also was the surface threat to Atlantic shipping. The enemy fleet was 
recovering from the damage inflicted in 1040. One new battleship, two battle 
cruisers, two pocket battleships and two 8-in. cruisers were thought to be fit for sea 
at the time or in the near future. The combined resources of the Fleet and Coastal 
Command were quite insufficient to ensure effective patrols, and the presence of such 
weak and slow units as armed merchant cruisers and trawlers in the patrol line was 
always a source of anxiety. The patrols were strengthened by cruisers as much as 
possible and ships did a great deal of sea time in very bad weather during the Winter 
of 1940-41. 

By the end of December it was known that a pocket battleship and an 8-in. 
cruiser—the ‘‘ Scheer ”’ and “‘ Hipper,’”’ had evaded our patrols and were at large on 
our trade routes. The two German battle cruisers also broke out at the end of 
January, 1941, and it is now thought that a doubtful dawn radar contact by the 
Fleet on 28th January was probably these ships. 

At this time detachments from the Fleet were very frequent ; all the older battle- 
ships were dispersed to give close protection to important Atlantic convoys ; cruiser 
escorts had to be provided for the regular troop convoys sailing for the Cape ; and 
carriers were in constant demand to search the shipping routes for raiders, or to 
transport aircraft.to Takoradi in West Africa. In consequence, the Commander-in- 
Chief was sometimes without a carrier and often very short of forces. 

You will recall that the “‘ Hipper ’’ first, and then the battle cruisers, returned to 
Brest, the “ Hipper”’ having bumped into a cruiser escort West of Finisterre and 
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escaped in bad visibility, and the battle cruisers having twice met our battleship 
escorts. They were heavily bombed by the R.A.F., but it was difficult to assess the 
extent of damage. For the month of April, the Commander-in-Chief felt bound to 
keep a capital ship and a cruiser in the Bay of Biscay in case of an attempt to break 
out into the Atlantic, whilst the R.A.F. kept a very careful watch on the German 
ships. 

These dispositions were most difficult to maintain, particularly as it was now 
suspected that the new battleship “‘ Bismarck’ was preparing to break into the 
Atlantic. She and the ‘‘ Prince Eugen” were reported by R.A.F. aircraft to be at 
Bergen on 18th May, and the next day a gallant flight in difficult conditions by a naval 
aircraft found that they had sailed. The events leading to the destruction of the 
‘‘ Bismarck ” on 27th May, make a story in themselves and I can only mention the 
salient points. 


SINKING THE “ BISMARCK ” 


Before the German ships left Bergen, the Commander-in-Chief sailed the battle 
cruiser ‘‘ Hood ’”’ (Vice-Admiral Holland) and the battleship ‘‘ Prince of Wales” to 
cover the Denmark Straits patrol. When Bergen was reported empty, he himself 
sailed in the ‘‘ King George V ” with the remainder of the Fleet—the “‘ Repulse,” 
“ Victorious,” three cruisers and the screening destroyers. His immediate concern 
was to cover the Iceland-Faroes passage and then to take up a suitable position in 
case the enemy should evade the Vice-Admiral. 


The 8-in. cruisers “‘ Norfolk ”’ and ‘‘ Suffolk ’’ reported the enemy in the Denmark 
Strait on 23rd May and shadowed them until the Vice-Admiral made contact early 
on the 24th, when the ‘“‘ Hood ” was quickly sunk by the explosion of a magazine ; 
but not before, unknown to the C.-in-C., damage had been done to the “‘ Bismarck ” 
which caused her to attempt to make Brest. 


Then began the long and dramatic chase involving the co-ordination by the 
Admiralty of all British forces in the Atlantic, including Force H with the “Ark 
Royal” from Gibraltar and the Coastal Command of the R.A.F. The story may be 
outlined as follows :— 


(1) The C.-in-C’s endeavour to intercept the “‘ Bismarck ” off Greenland. 

(2) Aircraft from the “‘ Victorious ’’ attacked and hit with one torpedo at 
dusk on 24th May. 

(3) The enemy ships escaped their shadowers late the same night. 

(4) The Commander-in-Chief organized a search in the western Atlantic 
early on 25th May. 

(5) The Commander-in-Chief in the “‘ King George V,” now alone, shaped 
course for Brest and was joined by the “ Rodney.” 

(6) Aircraft from Coastal Command and from the “ Ark Royal” found the 
“‘ Bismarck ” on 26th May. 

(7) The ‘‘ Ark Royal’s’’ aircraft attacked that evening, 400 miles West of 
Brest, and hit the “‘ Bismarck’s ” rudder with a torpedo, which made her un- 
manageable in a sea way. 

(8) Destroyers of the 4th Flotilla shadowed and attacked independently 
during the night, getting two torpedo hits. 

(9) The Commander-in-Chief, knowing the “ Bismarck ” to be immobilized, 
held off during the night watching events ; he wished to avoid an incident between 
our own ships, which had come from all parts of the Atlantic and had not yet 
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sighted each other. He closed the “‘ Bismarck ”’ in the morning and destroyed 

her by gunfire from the two battleships and two 8-in. cruisers, the coup de grace 

being delivered by torpedoes from the “‘ Dorsetshire.”’ 

The sinking of the “ Bismarck ” did not remove all possibility of serious surface 
attacks on our Atlantic shipping, but the effect of aid to Russia and support to 
Mediterranean operations was so to reduce the Home Fleet that constant patrol could 
no longer be maintained in the northern passages. The risk was accepted in view of 
the pre-occupation of the Germans in the Baltic with Russia. 


NORWAY AND RUSSIA 


Since early in the year, Sir John Tovey had pressed strongly for offensive 
operations of all sorts against the Norwegian coast : in raids against shipping in the 
leads by surface ships and aircraft, and combined operations against ports and 
communications. The first of these, planned in conjunction with Combined 
Operations Headquarters in London, was the raid against the Lofoten Islands in 
March, 1941. This was followed whenever opportunity offered until the end of the 
War by similar raids, sweeps by destroyers and later by M.T.Bs, also attacks by 
carrier aircraft and by Coastal Command, all of which were largely dependent on the 
excellent reconnaissance flights by the Coastal Command. His object was to create 
the desired state of mind in the enemy command, as well as to cause him loss and 
military harm. 

From the entry of Russia into the War, the Commander-in-Chief was constantly 
urged to undertake operations off North Norway to help our Allies. He had to resist 
strongly every suggestion which involved operating surface forces without air cover 
within the easy reach of the considerable German air forces near the North Cape. He 
urged that the best way to help Russia in the circumstances was to intensify our 
attacks on the enemy shipping in Norwegian waters within our reach from Scapa. 


At the end of July, the Commander-in-Chief was ordered to attack Petsamo and 
Kirkenes with aircraft from the ‘“ Victorious ’’ ‘and “ Furious.” This was done, but 
they suffered heavy losses. He was also instructed to remove the Norwegian and 
Russian inhabitants of Spitzbergen and to destroy the mine machinery to prevent its 
use by the Germans. 

From the Autumn of 1941, the Government consistently emphasized the great 
importance of increasing the aid to Russia by the northern route ; at the same time it 
was apparent that the enemy would soon be able to spare ships from the Baltic to 
operate against our Russian convoys. A look at the map will show you how awkward 
for us were these operations in the Barents Sea. Convoys had to pass within easy 
range of the enemy coast and needed strong air support against air and submarine 
attack ; the distances were very long and fuelling difficult ; there was not enough sea 
room to avoid submarines by diverting the convoys ; the Fleet could not give effective 
protection against heavy surface attack East of Bear Island until our carrier and 
destroyer strength could be increased ; it was highly dangerous for cruisers to remain 
close to a slow convoy in narrow submarine infested waters. Sir John Tovey wished 
to use destroyers as the main defence against surface attack, but they were not 
available in sufficient numbers ; the dispositions to protect the Russian convoys 
necessarily exposed the Atlantic routes; and finally the weather and physical 
conditions in the Winter were appalling, whilst fog was frequent in the Summer. 


There were heavy losses in these convoys in the Spring of 1942, from submarines 
and aircraft, and the surface threat was growing—the new battleship ‘‘ Tirpitz,’’ the 
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“ Lutzow,”’ “‘ Hipper”’ and two 6-in, cruisers were in Norwegian waters at various 
times. The September convoy was a turning point ; we challenged the enemy air 
with an escort carrier, and.a strong anti-submarine escort and a powerful destroyer 
force to deter surface ships. Although thirteen ships were lost out of forty, the 
enemy lost heavily in aircraft and the U-boats were warded off. From that time we 
started to gain the ascendancy in all respects. On the last day of 1942, a spirited 
action took place when Rear-Admiral Burnett with two 6-in. cruisers drove off two 
heavy ships, and when Captain Sherbrooke earned the Victoria Cross for the gallantry 
and skill with which he handled the close destroyer escort in defence of the convoy. 


Apart from their inherent operational difficulty, the Russian convoys imposed a 
tremendous strain on our national resources just when the U-boat war was most 
acute. The Home Fleet was in great need of escort vessels, also of shore-based air 
support against the U-boats in the far North and to watch northern passages for a 
break-out of surface ships ; but the Commander-in-Chief knew very well that the 
Western Approaches required every vessel and aircraft they could muster against 
the U-boat. For these reasons, Sir John Tovey was glad to suspend the convoys and 
help the Western Approaches during the Summer of 1942. Coastal Command was 
very hard put to it and a baiance had to be struck between the various calls for 
co-operation. Early in 1943, the very long range Liberator became available and 
played a vital part in the Atlantic, whilst flying-boats did their best on the difficult 
Russian route ; but air cover was ineffective at the Russian end in spite of endeavours 
to base flying-boats there. 

On 8th May, 1943, Sir John Tovey transferred the command of the Fleet to Sir 
Bruce Fraser, who had been his second-in-command. His two and a half years in 
command covered the U-boat war at its height and the extension of our operations 
to the Barents Sea’ against vigorous surface; submarine and air opposition. As the 
War progressed the need for increased air support became more and more evident, and 
the Commander-in-Chief had had to represent most urgently in 1942 and later, that 
our cause was in grave danger at sea for lack of maritime aircraft. The build up of 
Coastal Command ‘had been all too slow in spite of the transfer of some fifteen 
squadrons from Bomber Command. On hauling down his flag, however, Sir John 
paid a glowing tribute to the work done by Coastal Command and to the excellent use 
made of the forces available, 


THE U.S. TASK GROUP 


When Sir Bruce Fraser took over, the “‘ King George V”’ and “ Howe ” were 
detached for service in the Mediterranean and the Home Fleet received very welcome 
aid from the United States Navy in the attachment of a Task Group, consisting of two 
modern battleships and later a carrier. 

The ‘suspension of the Russian convoys again during the Summer of 1943, freed 
escort forces and fleet destroyers to take part in the general offensive then being waged 
by the Commandets-in-Chief, Western Approaches and Coastal Command, an offensive 
which decided the course of the U-boat war. This service, together with a detachment 
of destroyers to the Mediterranean, kept Admiral Fraser very short of forces, and he 
also transferred two cruisers to Plymouth to give cover in the Bay of Biscay against 
enemy destroyers at Bordeaux and to help against blockade runners. 

Operations in the Summer of 1943 were therefore restricted. They included the 
relief of small forces in Spitzbergen; two diversions against the Norwegian coast to 
pin down air forces and prevent their despatch to the Mediterranean ; protracted 
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anti-submarine operations by destroyers, minesweepers and Coastal Command to 
catch U-boats on passage; covering s.s. “‘ Queen Mary,” when taking the Prime 
Minister and Chiefs of Staff to the U.S.A. ; and attacks on the Norwegian leads by 
aircraft from the American carrier ‘ Ranger.” Coastal Command was now also 
developing a vigorous and successful offensive against shipping off the Dutch coast. 


On 22nd September, the “‘ Tirpitz ” was severely damaged in Alten Fiord by a 
daring attack by our midget submarines, and it was confidently felt that she would not 
be able to interfere with the Russian convoys during the coming Winter. 


SINKING OF THE “ SCHARNHORST ” 


The convoy season commenced in October, with three destroyers running stores 
through to the Kola Inlet, and the regular convoys started in November at the rate 
of two convoys each way each month. There were at first no reactions from the 
“ Scharnhorst ’’—the only German heavy ship in the North ; but Sir Bruce Fraser 
felt sure that she would intervene very soon. He therefore sailed in the “‘ Duke of 
York ” to provide battleship cover to the convoys which sailed from Scotland on 
12th and 20th December, and he went straight through to the Kola Inlet for the first 
time. He met the Russian Commander-in-Chief, and arranged with him for much 
needed improvement in the co-operation at the Russian end of the route, and sailed 
again to cover the next convoy which was the one the ‘‘ Scharnhorst”’ tried to 
intercept. 

The cruisers under Rear-Admiral Burnett made contact with the “ Scharnhorst ”’ 
at 8.44 a.m. on 26th December, twice drove her from the convoy and then skilfully 
shadowed her as she made to the southward for the Norwegian coast. Sir Bruce 
Fraser in the “‘ Duke of York ” closed the enemy from the westward and engaged her 
in the dark at about 5 p.m. Then followed a running fight in which the “‘ Scharnhorst ” 
was heavily damaged and slowed down by the “‘ Duke of York,” to be sunk by torpedo 
fire from the destroyers and cruisers at 7.38 p.m. This highly successful, very neat 
and polished operation, exhibiting excellent team work all round, ended a chapter 
in the story of the North Russian convoys. Serious surface threat was at an end. 


The planning of the convoys now developed mainly as anti-submarine operations, 
with a possibility of attack by enemy aircraft and destroyers. Escort carriers and 
anti-aircraft cruisers were very welcome additions early in 1944, and Coastal Command 
aircraft made very long flights in :o-operation. 


OFFENSIVE OPERATIONS, 1944 


The Home Fleet in 1944, having no longer to guard against a break out of heavy 
ships into the Atlantic, was able to spare forces for other Stations and also to operate 
with far greater freedom with what remained. While a stream of convoys was passing 
the North Cape it was possible to spare forces for a continuous series of naval air 
attacks against enemy shipping off the Norwegian coast, and also to prepare a large 
scale air attack to ensure that the “‘ Tirpitz’’ could not intervene in operation 
OVERLORD—the invasion of France. 

The carrier force for attacking the ‘‘ Tirpitz”. consisted of two fleet carriers— 
the “ Victorious ” and “ Furious;”’ three escort carriers—the “ Pursuer ” ‘“‘ Searcher ” 
and ‘‘ Emperor ” with long range fighters ; and one escort carrier to help the defence 
of the Fleet. 

By combining the operation with the passage of a convoy and by skilful ruses, 
the carrier force was not detected, and the attack was brilliantly carried out on 3rd 
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April, with very light losses. It was estimated that about ten hits were obtained, but 
the damage could not be accurately assessed. In the Commander-in-Chief’s view, 
the ‘‘ Tirpitz ’’ was almost certainly put out of action; he therefore intended to 
continue his attacks on shipping further South and to press on with his training 
commitments for OVERLORD, which were heavy. The Admiralty, however, wished 
to make quite sure that we should not need to keep ships to watch the “ Tirpitz ” 
during OVERLORD, and Sir Bruce Fraser made three more attempts to attack her 
with carriers, but each was thwarted by the weather. 


Between these operations against the “ Tirpitz ”’ in the far North, the Fleet and 
Coastal Command were busy with frequent air attacks on the Norwegian shipping 
routes, and the naval bombarding forces were trained for OVERLORD under the 
direction of the Commander-in-Chief. 


On 14th June, Sir Bruce Fraser transferred the command to Admiral Sir Henry 
Moore—his second-in-command. In so doing he, like both his predecessors, paid 
warm tribute to the work of the Coastal Command, who invariably met his require- 
ments, often at very short notice, with a promptness and efficiency which showed 
complete understanding of, and sympathy with, the naval problems involved. 


Admiral Fraser’s period in command coincided with the change from a defensive 
maritime strategy to an offensive one. He saw the turn of the U-boat war, the 
removal of the surface threat from the Atlantic and North Russian shipping routes, 
and he turned with increasing vigour as the resources became available to attacking 
the Norwegian shipping. Admiral Moore’s period included the speeding up of the 
supply to Russia, mainly against U-boat opposition, further intensification of the 
offensive against the Norwegian coast and the final phase, including the surrender. 


THE CLOSING MONTHS OF THE WAR 


The immediate problem facing Sir Henry Moore was to put the “ Tirpitz’’ 
permanently out of action so that the battleships and carriers could be withdrawn to 
form the British Pacific Fleet. Two large operations were carried out with the carrier 
force which then consisted of three fleet and two escort carriers. The first operation 
was in July and the second in August, and both were rendered inconclusive by the 
enemy smoke-screen. An R.A.F. detachment of bombers, specially sent to North 
Russia, struck in September and scored a heavy hit. This was considered sufficient 
to justify the reduction of the Home Fleet to the minimum strength required to deal 
with the German Baltic Fleet in case of a break-out. The “ Tirpitz ’’ was eventually 
sunk by R.A.F. bombers in November, 1944. It must be recalled that in all these air 
attacks on the “ Tirpitz ’’ we had in effect attained air superiority, for there was no 
fighter opposition. 


The Russian convoys were resumed in August, when forces could be spared from 
the invasion of Normandy. At first they were mainly anti-submarine operations in 
which aircraft from escort carriers played an important part, often flying in exceedingly 
difficult weather conditions. The increased rate of supply during the Winter and 
Spring, combined with a vigorous offensive off the Norwegian coast to prevent the 
withdrawal of military forces and equipment to Germany, put a great strain on the 
Fleet, particularly the flying personnel and escort vessels ; indeed these closing months 
were among the most arduous since 1940. The U-boats on the North Russian route 
recovered some of their boldness and cunning with the introduction of the schnorkel— 
the new breathing device—and German aircraft made a determined endeavour against 
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convoys in February, 1945, but were soundly beaten by our fighters from the escort 
carriers. 

In his offensive against the Norwegian coast, the Commander-in-Chief used great 
variety: the carriers generally operated in northern waters outside the reach of 
Coastal Command ; cruisers and destroyers attacked where the traffic had to leave 
the leads ; coastal forces operated inside the leads, and aircraft mining and submarine 
operations were fitted into the pattern. 


Time does not allow me to describe these varied and interesting operations. 
They were limited a good deal by the weather and by other fleet commitments, 
particularly hunting the schnorkel U-boats which were trying to resume offensive 
operations. Nevertheless, our offensive severely restricted enemy traffic in Norwegian 
waters, whilst the vigorous activities of the strike wing of Coastal Command was 
doing the same in Dutch waters. 


Now I must bring my talk to a close. You will appreciate that there are many 
activities of the Fleet to which I have not referred ; but I have said enough, I hope, 
for you to realize the great extent to which the Fleet depended on the Coastal Command 
of the Royal Air Force, which expanded out of all knowledge during the War and 
operated with such high efficiency and understanding, in fair weather and foul, to 
the lasting gratitude and admiration of the Navy. We also had very close and cordial 
relations with Fighter Command and the Gunners of Anti-Aircraft Command, who 
so effectively defended our base against sporadic attack that no really serious attack 
took place after 1940. 


I have not mentioned the strength of the Home Fleet in detail, but there were 
occasions when it had to be reduced below that considered prudent and then, as 
always, the United States Navy rallied to our assistance. Strong task groups includ- 
ing battleships and carriers were attached to the Home Fleet in 1942 and 1943, under 
Admirals Giffen and Hustuedt, respectively. These and other contacts with the 
United States Navy were greatly appreciated. The Fleet also included most effective 
representation of all our other Allies, particularly among the destroyers, submarines 
and small craft. I should also mention the Minelaying Squadron, whose very extensive 
work in the Northern Passages, and elsewhere, was not spectacular but highly skilled 
and often arduous. 

A word about the manning of the Fleet. The Navy expanded six-fold during 
the War, so when we think of the Home Fleet we must not think only of the pre-war 
regular Navy. The Fleet. was manned very largely by officers and men who learned 
their business during the War by great effort and at no small discomfort. I know 
that all the Commanders-in-Chief, Flag and Commanding Officers would wish me to 
bear witness how very much those of us who spend a lifetime in the Navy realize that 
we gain our main inspiration and encouragement from that wonderful cross-section 
of the people of our Country. 


No talk on maritime war is complete without a tribute to the Merchant Navy. 
This.I pay most sincerely, for their service during the War, particularly in the North 
Russian convoys, is a source of constant admiration to all in the Navy. 

Finally, I am also confident’ that I am ‘speaking with the approval of ‘the 
successors to Sir Charles Forbes, when I say that they were fully conscious of, and 
deeply grateful for, the fact that the development of the Home Fleet and its great 
spirit, sprung from the vision, organizing ability, steadfastness and leadership of its 
first war-time Commander-in-Chief. 
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DISCUSSION 


Str Ronatp Ross: At the beginning of the Norwegian campaign, when the Fleet 
was very short of ships, is it possible to say that it was particularly short of any class of 
ships—heavy ships, carriers, or destroyers ? 

Tue LECTURER: We were particularly short of destroyers, escort vessels and naval 
aircraft, You will realize that the rearmament period had been very short, 


Vicr-ApMiraL H. R. S, Kuvanan : You referred briefly to the minelaying operations. 
Can you give us any information about the effectiveness of them ? 

Tue LecturER: I cannot give any information on the actual casualties, but it was 
known that they had a deterrent effect. 

Captain C. H. Lusn, R.N.: Was the Commander-in-Chief ever worried about the 
maintenance of the supply side, and were ships ever_in danger of being immobilized 
through lack of stores ? 

Tue Lecturer: I am glad that has been mentioned, The Commander-in- 
Chief was not actually anxious at any time, I believe, through shortage of supplies, 
except at the outset concerning anti-aircraft ammunition ; but I should like to mention 
that supply was a tremendously big problem involving large numbers of merchant ships, 
to whom we owe a great debt. 

PAyMASTER-LIEUTENANT W, J. DowbDELL, R.N.R.; Could the Lecturer give us his 
views on the vexed question of capital ships ? I have just returned to the Library Sir 
Arthur Harris’s Bomber Command, with his scathing observations about battleships, 
which he describes as the most useless and expensive weapons in use in the last war. From 
the point of view of the Navy, did the existence of capital ships justify itself ? 

Tue LEctTuRER : I have no hesitation in saying that during the last war the battleship 
certainly did justify herself. We have to recall that, although many of the claims made 
before the War for aircraft were ultimately justified, it took years to get the right equip- 
ment, the right number of aircraft and training, and, above all, the necessary air superiority 
to justify those claims. There can be no possible doubt that during this period, at any 
tate, we should have been in a very bad way without the battleship. 

Major C. M. Morr: You mentioned that during the ‘“‘ Bismarck” action the 
destroyers had to retire for refuelling. Was there any system whereby refuelling was done 
at sea; if so, to what extent did that play a part ? 

Tue LectureR: Destroyers could be refuelled at sea, and had been doing so for 
long before the War ; but in this case, the Commander-in-Chief could not refuel his own 
destroyers because he was busy chasing the ‘‘ Bismarck” and could not stop to do it. 
The Germans used a very extensive supply organization for refuelling their ships at sea. 
Refuelling was often done in convoys, and otherwise in our own Service. 


Caprain E, Attruam, R.N.: It is an interesting fact, brought out in the course of 
the lecture, that both the German capital ships sunk by the Home Fleet were totally 
disabled by gunfire, but the coup de grdce was given by torpedoes. I feel that we three old 
Gunnery Officers sitting alongside each other here, cannot let it go out to the World that 
it was impossible for the guns of the Home Fleet to have sunk those ships. Perhaps 
Sir Patrick will confirm that the real reason that the coup de grdce was given by torpedoes, 
was because it was the most economical way of putting the ships down finally. 


Another point I would like to raise, is that we have had it put to us from more than 
one quarter—even in this theatre not very long ago—that Russia could, and some even 
claim, did do very well by herself, and that she was self-contained in the War. We know 
that is a gross fallacy, but perhaps the Lecturer could kill this misconception by giving 
us some idea of the magnitude of the assistance we did give to Russia in the shape of the 
number of convoys and our casualties. Figures are dull things, but sometimes they are 
the only way to bring out facts in’their trae proportion. 
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THE LECTURER: The torpedo was the most economical way to sink the ships finally, 
so torpedoes were used for the coup de grace. 

The total number of ships sent to North Russia was 784. Of those, fifty-seven were 
lost outward bound, mainly in the early stages of the operations ; 708 ships were brought 
back, of which twenty-six were lost. So the total losses were eighty-three. Warships 
losses were two cruisers, sixteen escort vessels and a submarine. The enemy lost a battle 
cruiser, a battleship, three destroyers and fifteen U-boats. The number of convoys was 
about seventy-five altogether, i.e., both ways—a pretty big effort. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


Before thanking the Lecturer on your behalf, I should like to make a few comments, 
the first one being on his use of the term “ maritime war.’’ I would like to put it to you 
that that is a very excellent way of getting over the slight difficulty of talking about 
“sea wars” and “ air wars.” Let us call it in future “‘ maritime war,” in which both 
what is called the Navy and what is called the R.A.F. take part, with the help of the Army 
to look after their bases. 

There is no doubt about it, being in a small Island set in the midst of the sea, we have, 
at any rate for the next hundred years, if I may be a prophet, got to bring most of what 
we eat and make things with, as well as what we make war with, by sea, because I do not 
think the aircraft merchant carrier is, shall I say, quite in sight yet. The protection of 
those seaborne vessels is done by maritime power, which is a combination, as I remarked 
before, of the Navy and the Air Force. 

Talking of the Merchant Navy, having seen a good deal of them, I should like to pay 
my humble tribute to the way in which they conducted themselves throughout the War. 
It is, of course, our privilege in the Navy to look after them. 


Another comment I would like to make is on the most interesting question asked on that 
good old theme, the battleship. I thought that the Lecturer made it quite plain in his 
lecture that the Home Fleet acted as cover for all that the Navy did in the North Atlantic, 
and that the ultimate cover-part of the Home Fleet was the battleship force. There is no 
getting away from that, even though it was often down to one, as in the “ Rawalpindi ” 
affair, when there was only the “ Nelson ” available, because the “ Rodney’s ” rudder, or 
the greater part of it, had dropped off at sea. The ‘‘ Scharnhorst” and “ Gneisenau ” 
were both at sea on that occasion. 

Apropos of this, I have no doubt I shall go down in history as the worst strategist the 
Navy has ever seen, because as on every occasion the German heavy ships ran away 
unless they were up against something “‘ very soft,’’ the cover provided on our part often 
consisted of only one heavy ship. It is true, it was generally a case of ‘‘ Hobson’s choice ” 
as we had only one heavy ship to spare. ‘ 

I think I can say, with both Wars behind me—and this talk about battleships started 
before the 1914-18 War—that the battleship is still of some use. The precise form the 
battleship will take in the future, of course, is everybody’s guess, and not mine alone. 

Another thing I want to say is this. The Norwegian adventure did provide us with a 
lesson not mentioned by the Lecturer, if I may be permitted to say so. Wein the Navy 
know that every war in the end is won by the infantrymen. The infantryman was 
rediscovered in the Norwegian affair and trained afterwards to do what he did in 1944 by 
the General Commanding Southern Forces in Norway. 

The Lecturer has paid me the greatest compliment that I have been paid in all my 
career of fifty-four years in the Navy, and that was when he said that as early as June, 
1940, the Commander-in-Chief considered, contrary to the general opinion, that a success- 
ful invasion of the United Kingdom was highly improbable. I went a little further than 
that, and said it was impossible. I was perfectly convinced in my mind of that, because 
I have had, thanks to those who taught me, a fairly good grounding in the Principles of 
War, and you cannot invade across the sea by sea, without command of that sea, You 
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cannot invade across the air by air without command of that air; and in exactly the 
same way you cannot invade across the land on land without command of the land you 
are fighting on, Those are principles well worth considering at this hour, because in every 
war that we fight we get into a funk about invasion. The fact that the air entered into 
it in 1940, did not really alter the principle, in fact it established it more firmly. Look 
at what happened in 1944, and think of what is really necessary for invasion by sea, and 
I think you will agree with me. 

I should like, on your behalf, to thank the Lecturer very much for a most interesting 
lecture which covered a good long space in years, and which I think put the salient 
features to us extremely well. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: It gives me very great pleasure to introduce our Lecturer this 
afternoon, Professor Massey, who is not only a very eminent nuclear physicist, but also 
distinguished as an experimentalist, and I am told that that is rather a rare combination. 

During the War, Professor Massey gave valuable service in the Admiralty to start 
with, and later on he went over to the United States as a member of the British team 
of scientists which played such an important part in helping to lay the foundations 
of the American atomic energy programme. 

Professor Massey is also the Vice-President of the Atomic Scientists Association 
in this country, whose membership includes, I think I may say, all the famous physicists 
in Britain, and whose efforts to enlighten the British public about atomic energy deserves 
our full support. 

The size of the audience here is a clear indication of the interest which this subject 
arouses, and without further delay I will ask our Lecturer to begin. 


LECTURE 


HEN one is asked to speak about atomic energy, there is abundant 
material from which to choose. The material I have chosen has been 
selected with the aim of conveying some idea of the magnitude of the 
step taken in making possible the large scale utilization of the energy which has 
received the name “ atomic energy.” This is rather a misnomer as we shall see. 
It is certainly “ atomic,” but energy derived from atoms is used every day—it is 
energy derived from the nucleus of atoms with which we are concerned to-day and 
which is usually called atomic energy. 
I shall mainly endeavour to describe what is involved in utilizing nuclear energy, 
how it was first done, and what the possibilities are, in rather general terms, because 
no one at present is in a position thoroughly to foresee them. 


ATOMS AND NUCLEI 


I shall commence by giving some brief idea as to what is involved in an atom. 
All materials, whatever their nature, are composed of atoms, of which there are 92 
naturally occurring varieties, and four others which have been manufactured since 
1943. These atoms are extremely small structures which are made up of three 
fundamental building stones—electrons, protons and neutrons. 


There are certain properties of these three which we must be clear about before 
we see how they are assembled in the structure of materials. Electrons and protons 
both possess an electrical charge, and I need hardly say that they are extremely small 
particles, so small indeed—a radius of the order of one ten million millionth part of 
an inch—as to be impossible to conceive. Since they are electrically and oppositely 
charged, protons and electrons attract each other, as you will remember from 
elementary electricity. Neutrons have no charge at all, and that is why they have 
been called neutrons, i.e., they remain electrically neutral. 

Before dealing with neutrons, however, I shall describe the simplest atom— 
hydrogen, consisting of a proton with an electron revolving round it in the same sort 
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of way as the Earth revolves round the Sun, except that the force is electrical instead 
of gravitational. The distance between the electron and the proton is very large 
compared with the size of the proton, which has a radius about one hundred thousand 
times smaller. There is one point we must remark about this. The size of the path 
which the electron pursues round the proton is definitely fixed—it cannot be less than 
a certain amount. This has an important significance in providing a limit to the 
energy available, because the distance of the electron from the proton determines the 
force between them and in that way fixes the energy of the system. The energy is 
measured in terms of the capability of the force for doing work : the larger we force 
the bigger the capability and hence the kigger the available energy. 


Hydrogen gas is an aggregate of pairs of hydrogen atoms stuck together and 
moving about at a high speed, which depends on the temperature. 


Without going further I shall introduce neutrons into the picture and explain 
what is meant by the term isotope. The next simplest atom to that of hydrogen is 
the heavy hydrogen atom. In this a neutron is stuck to the proton. Once more 
there is an electron revolving round, not just a proton, but a proton and a neutron 
stuck together firmly in the centre. The charge on the centre or nucleus is just the 
same as for ordinary hydrogen because the neutron does not add any. This means 
that the radius of the electron path round the centre is the same for both. Hence, 
externally, the heavy hydrogen atom looks the same as the ordinary atom, and it is 
not easy to tell the difference between heavy hydrogen gas and ordinary hydrogen 
gas. They have very nearly the same properties, and are called isotopes of one 
another. 


You will have noticed that I referred to the neutron as stuck to the proton ; but 
how can this be, bearing in mind that the neutron has no charge? In order to 
understand this we have to suppose that there is a very powerful force between the 
neutron and the proton which comes into play when they come close together—there 
is no force when they are apart, but when near they attract each other powerfully. 
This force is not electrical—it must arise from the possession of some other property 
by the neutron and the proton—and it is the one which is utilized in the release 
of atomic energy. We shall refer to it as nuclear force. 


Man previously depended on two forces only to supply him with ey 
and electricity (which is responsible for the phenomena of chemistry) ; but there was 
always the possibility of utilizing this third one—a very powerful one, although only 
effective over a very small range of distances. 


We must now survey briefly the picture of the other atoms. It is usual to call 
atoms by different names when they have different numbers of electrons revolving 
round the central core, which consists of a number of protons and neutrons stuck 
together by powerful nuclear forces. 


This central core is called the nucleus of the atom and it possesses, through its 
protons, a positive electrical charge which keeps a number of electrons, equal to the 
number of protons, revolving round it. In nature, nuclei are found with up to 92 
protons, corresponding to 92 different types of atoms. Each of these types may exist 
in the form of more than one isotope, differing in the number of neutrons possessed. 
The important thing for our purpose is that isotopes generally behave in almost the 
same way as far as chemical and ordinary phenomena are concerned. It is only when 
they possess different numbers of protons, and hence electrons, that atoms behave 
differently in chemical reactions. 
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We may now make a rapid jump to uranium. Uranium has g2 protons in its 
nucleus. This means that there will be 92 electrons revolving round outside it at 
distances which are still very large compared with the size of the nucleus. There 
occur in nature two important isotopes of uranium; the atoms of one have 146 
neutrons, so that the total number of particles is 238, and of the other one have 92 
protons and 143 neutrons, 235 in all. In natural uranium it is found that there are 
140 times as many uranium atoms with 146 neutrons as with 143. This ratio remains 
the same no matter from where the uranium is mined. It is an important ratio 
because the nuclei, one of uranium 238 and the other of uranium 235, as they are 
called, provide the key to the whole problem of the release of atomic energy. 


ENERGY FROM CHEMICAL ACTIONS 


I need not say much about the way atoms stick together, except, perhaps, to 
point out that when we burn coal, or any other fuel, we are limited in the amount of 
power and energy which can be got out of it. We are limited also in the amount of 
explosive effect that can be obtained from a given amount of chemical fuel. A 10 per 
cent. improvement, say, may be realized by changing from T.N.T. to other sub- 
stances, but it is out of the question to achieve a 1,000 per cent. improvement or 
anything of that sort. 


Why is there a limit imposed on chemical efficiency ? To understand this we 
must look further into the nature of chemical energy. Atoms—particularly the simple 
hydrogen atom—do actually attract each other, although the number of positive and 
negative charges are the same in both. The reason is that the charges are not all 
located at the same point and the forces between those in one atom and those in 
another do not exactly cancel out. If one hydrogen atom is brought up to another, 
they attract each other until they touch. They then begin to repel so that, to bring 
them closer, they have to be pushed harder and harder together. Hydrogen gas, 
as mentioned earlier, consists of pairs of atoms stuck together firmly. In order 
to break them apart it is necessary to knock them with something which is fast 
moving ; in other words, energy must be given to them in order to break them up. 
Now energy is something which is never created or destroyed—the total amount 
remains unchanged. Hence, when two hydrogen atoms come together they must 
give out energy for, once they are combined, they must be given energy to knock 
them apart and restore them to the separated condition. This is the energy which 
is made use of in the burning of fuels ; in fact all chemical energy is derived in this 
way. The most familiar case is the production of water from hydrogen and oxygen— 
an interesting example because it provides analogies on which to base a description 
of the release of energy from the nuclei of atoms. 


Briefly, what happens in the formation of water is this. Hydrogen gas consists 
of hydrogen molecules formed of pairs of hydrogen atoms, just as oxygen gas is formed 
of molecules consisting of pairs of oxygen atoms. In the formation of water a re- 
arrangement of the atoms occurs so that, instead of having hydrogen and oxygen 
atoms stuck in pairs, two atoms of hydrogen stick to one of oxygen to form molecules 
of water consisting of two hydrogen atoms and one oxygen atom. These are more 
firmly stuck together than the individual hydrogen and oxygen molecules so that, 
when the combination takes place, energy is given out. This is what happens when 
a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen is ignited. It is an example of the way energy is 
given out in ordinary chemical processes. A chemical action is a rearrangement of 
atoms leading, in cases of practical importance, to release of energy. 
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Why can we not obtain any amount of energy is this way? In actual fact we 
are limited to a few kilowatt-hours from 1 lb. of material ; but why are we so limited ? 
The reason is that atoms cannot be brought together any closer when their outer 
parts are already touching without supplying energy, because thereafter they tend 
to push one another apart once more. In other words, the electrical attraction 
between them never exceeds a certain maximum. It is this attraction which does 
the work provided by chemical actions. 


Before I go on to show how we can hope to get energy from the nucleus, I shall 
just mention one or two other features about a hydrogen and oxygen explosion, 
because they are common to the release of atomic energy. 


ExPLosIoN oF HyDROGEN AND OXYGEN—CHAIN REACTION 


You may be aware of the fact that, if a lighted match is put to a mixture of 
hydrogen and oxygen, the chances are that it will explode ; but it will not necessarily 
do so. Under certain conditions it will burn quietly. An even more important 
point also arises. If energy can be given out by hydrogen and oxygen forming water, 
why does it not happen when they are mixed together ? The function of the match 
actually is to help the process to begin, but why should it require any help? It is 
much the same sort of phenomenon as the following. Suppose I take this piece of 
chalk and let it fall on the table. It will roll to the edge and then fall to the floor. 
In doing so it will be capable of doing work by virtue of the motion which it acquires 
by falling from the table. Thus it may push its way through a thin piece of paper 
held below it, using the energy it has acquired from gravitation. No energy will have 
had to be given to it first to enable it to gain the gravitational energy. Let us now 
suppose that there is a rim round the table. In that case, in order to take advantage 
of the possibility of it falling, it must first be lifted over the rim ; a little energy must 
first be given to it in order that it may gain the larger amount of energy derived from 
the fall. This is the sort of effect which arises in the combination of hydrogen and 
oxygen. There is an energy rim which prevents the action unless it is surmounted 
by applying a small amount of energy in the form of a lighted match. 


Why does not that have to be done to every set of molecules in the mixture ?. 
The answer is because a chain reaction is produced. Once one of the atomic rearrange- 
ments is started, the energy is provided which helps the next one to start and so on. 
The whole thing spreads out rapidly from the point at which it was initiated. Having 
noted these two features, the existence of this activation rim, as we call it, and the 
possibility of chain reaction, we can now proceed to deal with the atomic energy 
problem. 


POSSIBILITY OF ENERGY FROM ATOMIC NUCLEI 


The first point to notice is that the maximum amount of energy which can, 
theoretically, be got out of a given quantity of material is determined by a certain 
well known law due to Einstein. This maximum is quite large. From 1 lb. of material 
it is possible in principle to get out 10,000 million kilowatt hours of energy, equivalent 
to that from 2 million tons of coal, but this is the ultimate limit. It is possible, 
however, to get out quite a substantial fraction of this energy by rearranging neutrons 
and protons between nuclei instead of rearranging atoms. For example, if two 
protons and two neutrons could be pushed together close enough to stick together 
under the action of nuclear forces, thereby forming a helium nucleus, then a 
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great deal of energy would be released. In fact, you would get as high a proportion 
as 1/130 of the maximum. This has not yet been done by man on Earth; it is, 
however, the main source of heat of the Sun and the stars. 

There is another rather different way of obtaining energy by nuclear rearrange- 
ment. It so happens that the nucleus of uranium, being of a complex structure, is 
not very stable although it has a “‘ rim ” round it which stops it breaking up normally. 
If you could take the uranium nucleus and break it up into two nearly equal bits 
forming, say, two nuclei of tin, you would then get about 1/1000 of the maximum 
energy output per lb., equivalent to the energy from 1,000 tons of coal, per Ib. 

We have to see now why there is difficulty in utilizing this sort of thing. Why 
cannot we take protons and neutrons, mix them up and obtain energy? The big 
difficulty is that two protons at first repel each other violently when brought together. 
They have positive electrical charges, and two like charges repel each other. In order 
to bring them close enough together so that nuclear forces come into play between 
them it would be necessary to supply an enormous amount of initial energy. For 
example, if heavy hydrogen could be heated up to the temperature which prevails 
in the centre of the Sun—at least of the order of one million degrees, then helium 
would be formed and energy released. Of course, the effort involved in heating 
anything up to one million degrees is too great, so that this procedure has never come 
into the practical picture. 

As stated above, the difficulty about all experimental work which eventually led 
to the release of atomic energy was the repulsion which occurred between like charges 
when they were brought together. In order to overcome this, it is necessary to fire 
them at great speed one against the other, and work progressed with such projectiles 
over a long period of time. The first nuclear missiles were conveniently provided by 
nature. Some nuclei break up and send out fast moving particles which can then be 
used to bombard other nuclei, and observations can be made of the effects they 
produce. The speed of the particles emitted by a radio-active substance is in the 
neighbourhood of 50,000 miles per second, which is not much more than sufficient. 

Artificial means of speeding up nuclear projectiles also became available, as for 
example with cyclotrons. Nuclear projectiles may be speeded up by applying a high 
voltage to charged particles. The voltages required are of the order of millions of volts. 
It is not possible to go beyond a couple of million volts with ordinary generating 
equipment, or, for that matter with extraordinary generating equipment. Therefore, 
indirect ways of speeding up the particles have had to be developed, based essentially 
on the cyclotron, which is a device for speeding up nuclei by a series of kicks instead 
of one large one. : 

There is no time to go into the fascinating details of how this work was carried 
out, but in 1932 it was greatly increased in scope by the discovery of the neutron. 
The neutron has no electrical charge, so it does not encounter the difficulty which 
charged nuclei experience in approaching other nuclei. One might well ask why is it 
not possible to combine neutrons with protons by continuously firing neutrons into 
hydrogen. The difficulty is to produce the neutrons. They could only be produced 

by a nuclear rearrangement in which charged particles hit other nuclei. 
URANIUM Fission CHAIN 

In 1939 the situation was transformed in the following way. Studies were made 
of the way neutrons acted with uranium nuclei, and it was found that two things 
happened. With the uranium nucleus—U235—a neutron, either slow moving or 
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fast moving, was captured and, sticking to the nucleus, made it vibrate so violently 
that it broke up. It provided so much energy in vibration that the uranium.235 was 
able to surmount the rim of activation which prevented it breaking into two, with the 
result that when U235 captured a neutron it broke up into two other nuclei and gave 
out a great deal of energy. But, more important still, it gave out more than one neutron 
as well. This means that the neutron which was used to initiate the process, as it 
were, would then be reproduced in the first process which occurred and could continue 
to carry on the process to another stage. This could spread the process right through 
the uranium from initiation by a few neutrons only. In each process much more 
energy is given out than in any chemical rearrangements—ten million times more 
energy in fact. 

The picture looks very simple, but the point arises as to why there is any 
uranium left. It will be remembered that in uranium there is only one part in 140 
of the isotope U235, so we should look to,the effect of the other isotope to see whether 
it could prevent the process spreading as, in fact,"it does. Uranium 238 does not 
break up like U235 when slow neutrons are captured ; the energy rim which has to 
be surmounted is too large. It does, however, capture neutrons fairly easily if they 
have energy within a certain range. In a piece of uranium metal there are 140 times 
as many U238 nuclei as U235. Those of U238 can trap neutrons. If neutrons are 
so captured they are no longer useful for breaking up any U235. Therefore, in 
ordinary uranium there is the likelihood that the U238 will trap neutrons and stop 
them carrying on the reaction. For this reason ordinary uranium metal is perfectly 
stable. Neutrons.can be around, yet it does not explode. It behaves like a perfectly 
normal metal. 

This is all very well, but how can the difficulty of initiation be overcome ? The 
problem was ‘solved in essentially two different ways. The first and obvious one was 
to separate the U235 from the U238, but that presented a very difficult task indeed. 
I have told you that isotopes do not differ in ordinary properties and cannot be 
separated by chemical means, . Procedures have to be resorted to which were not 
available or hardly used before 1939. Advantage must be taken of the fact that 
there is only 1} per cent. difference in the weight of the uranium 235 and the uranium 
238, uranium 235 possessing 235 nuclear particles instead of 238. Isotope separation, 
however, is a possible way and one which was eventually used, 


Even when U235 is separated in a nearly pure condition a chain will not spread 
in it unless its bulk exceeds a certain critical value. This is because too great a pro- 
portion of neutrons must. not be lpst through the surface before playing their part 
in spreading the chain. The bigger the bulk of material the smaller the surface 
becomes relative to the volume. 


The other method is to use what is called a moderator. Uranium 238 is a trap 
for neutrons, but it can only capture those which happen to have speeds within a 
fairly narrow range. If a material which can slow neutrons down very quickly—a 
moderator, is added to ordinary uranium it should then be possible, by an appropriate 
admixture, to slow the neutrons down so quickly after they are produced that the 
U238 has no chance to trap them. 

There is an additional point.in this connection. If a moderator is used, it. is 
possible to arrange matters so that the moderator slows down sufficient neutrons 
quickly enough to enable a surplus to go on spreading the chain, while allowing some 
of them to be captured by U238., The interest of this is that, in the capture of neutrons 
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by U238, a new element called plutonium is produced which has the same properties 
as U235 towards neutrons. Therefore, if you can make plutonium you are doing 
much the same as separating U235 from U238. 

For this reason, the moderator is arranged, not to stifle the U238 effect com- 
pletely, but to keep the chain going gently and allowing U238 to capture as many 
neutrons as possible and, in doing so, making plutonium. 

At this stage we have to examine the sphere of usefulness of these methods. 

The U235 and the plutonium do not have any of the trapping properties of U238, 
and a neutron fission chain, as it is called, can be spread in them at quite a fast speed— 
a very fast speed, provided the critical size is exceeded. On the other hand, when 
you have U238 present with a moderator, you have to spread the chain slowly, 
because the whole essence of the technique is to slow the neutrons down quickly. 
The significance of this is that, if one wants to produce an explosion of super propor- 
tions by the rapid release of nuclear energy, it is necessary to use either separated 
U235 or plutonium, because, due to the moderator, the speed of development of the 
chain is otherwise too slow. There is no need for me to mention the well-known 
difficulties of exploding large masses of ordinary explosives. You have to make sure 
that the explosive material does not dissipate before it has been detonated. When 
the explosion is initiated at one end of a mass, it takes time for it to spread throughout 
the material, and as the explosion proceeds, heat and pressure are produced which 
tend to disperse the remainder of the material. You can imagine in a chain of this 
sort, in which enormous energy is produced, that there is a serious risk that there 
will be a low explosive efficiency. If the chain does not spread fast enough, the high 
pressure and temperature will dissipate the material before it is affected by the chain, 
giving a low efficiency. This means that a slow neutron chain cannot be used to give 
a super-explosion. 

Hence, for nuclear explosives it is necessary to use U235 separated or plutonium 
manufactured as described above, and separated off from the other materials. 
Plutonium can be separated by chemical means. On the other hand, to generate 
power for industrial purposes, the moderator is the best procedure, because in that 
case it is not a question of producing energy rapidly. In fact it is then an advantage 
to have something which can be controlled very easily. Of course, there are various 
problems associated with the utilization of power which I will mention briefly ; 
but it is possible to develop power by using ordinary uranium without separating the 
isotopes, using a moderator which is a form of carbon—pure graphite. 

Having described how the chain is produced, let us see what are the characteristics 
of such a chain. It is clear that it will produce an enormous amount of energy and 
produce it very rapidly indeed, but besides that it produces on an enormous scale 
what we call radio-activity. This is a novel feature of this type of chain as distinct 
from a chemical one. 


RADIO*ACTIVITY 


What is radio-activity ? Certain complex nuclei which are rather unstable break 
up spontaneously with release of energy. In doing so they emit fast-moving particles 
and gamma rays. Gamma rays are somewhat similar in character to, say, ordinary 
radio waves, but they are very much shorter in wave-length. In fact, they are of 
much shorter wave-length than X-rays, and possess much greater penetrating power. 
These gamma rays, as well as fast moving particles, have properties of a biological 
character which are very important. They can produce all sorts of changes in living 
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material, many of them undesirable. It is only possible to tolerate a certain intensity 
of this radiation without disastrous results to any. living thing—including man. 
Therefore, the fact that radio-activity is produced is very significant in all applications. 
We have here an aspect of nuclear energy which is quite novel and very important, 
both from the point of view of its dangers and its advantages. 


UTILIZATION OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Let us briefly look at the utilization of atomic energy. At the moment one is in 
rather a difficulty in conveying an idea of the full possibilities. I am not in quite 
the same position as a man might have been in if one of his neighbours, some hundreds 
of thousands of years ago, had grunted to him “ Well, you have succeeded in lighting 
this fire ; now what is the use of it ? ’’ We do know more about what is involved in 
these things than did prehistoric man, but our prophetic powers, even with our 
greater knowledge, are still not very great. Therefore it is impossible for anybody 
to say what will be the influence of the release of atomic energy in, say, fifty years 
time. There will be applications which we cannot even imagine now. Just to show 
you how difficult it is to see these things, in 1937, Lord Rutherford, who was the 
greatest authority on the nucleus of the atom, and who was responsible for 
initiating and carrying out a great deal of research on that subject, said that the 
release of the energy of atomic nucleus for practical purposes was most unlikely to. 
occur in the foreseeable future. All we can do is, on the one hand to list some obvious. 
applications, and on the other to convey the enormous magnitude of the increased. 
power which it places in our hands. This I have tried to do by giving you some idea. 
of what is actually involved, and why everything is altogether on a different scale 
from anything in the past. 


MEDICAL AND RESEARCH APPLICATIONS 


As far as the obvious applications are concerned, they can be listed under three 
headings. The first category includes medicine and research. I have pointed out the 
biological effects of radio-activity, and you are all aware of the beneficent use of ray 
therapy using X-rays and radium. As a by-product of the nuclear chain we can now 
produce practically unlimited quantities of radio-active materials to remedy the short 
supply of radium available before. We can also provide a greater variety. Almost 
anything can now be made radio-active, with the result that a more flexible tool is 
available for medical purposes. There have been difficulties in applying ray treatment 
to internal organs, but there are now possibilities of directing radio-active substances 
to the proper spot in the body without great difficulty. The different substances 
which tend to collect in the particular spot because of their chemical behaviour can 
be made radio-active to the required degree and injected into the individual. They 
will go straight to the spot and provide radiation there without this having to penetrate 
through the overlying body tissue. This kind of thing will develop enormously. On 
the other hand, the fact that we can make different materials radio-active at will, 
provides a research tool of great possibilities, and it is likely to revolutionize the rate 
of the acquisition of new knowledge in biology, industry, and a great number of other 
directions. 

AToMIC POWER 


The utilization of atomic energy for power supply is not by any means an 
insignificant aspect, but there are various points associated with its economical use. 
There is first the question of size. I have'said that a lot of radio-activity is produced 
when operating.one of these.nuclear chains, and it will be essential to protect all 
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the workers from it. It is therefore necessary to have an automatic operating 
mechanism, which is an expensive affair, together with bulky protective material, 
such as concrete, surrounding the pile, as it is called. This means that a nuclear 
power pile cannot be reduced in size below a certain rather large minimum. 


As a pile operates, radio-active materials accumulate and a considerable problem 
is presented by the need to dispose of them. This is not as easy as it sounds, because 
the material is highly lethal and it cannot be rendered harmless in any way. 


Then, again, there are a number of new features. The structural materials 
used in a pile for power purposes have to be able to withstand a bombardment by 
neutrons which is many, many times beyond that which materials would otherwise 
have to endure. We do not know what effect this will have on materials, whether 
they will crumble or lose their hardness. 


Then there is the question of how much uranium we can burn up. I have said 
that U235 is present to one part in 140 in natural uranium. Uranium 238 can be 
burned up in producing plutonium and plutonium in turn may be used to replace the 
original U235, but the question is—how much U238 can be made use of for fuel in this 
way ? This, of course, affects the availability of the nuclear fuels. If U238 is not to 
be used to a great extent, the amount would be reduced to 1 per cent. or less of that 
we would otherwise have. 


There follows another point concerning the taking out of heat. The power pile 
produces heat which has to be used in much the same way as in driving a steam engine. 
Some substance, which may or may not be water, is heated and this heat converts 
water into steam which drives the mechanism for the industrial process. It is 
necessary for the efficient conversion of heat into power that the heat should be taken 
out at a high temperature, and this is one of the great difficulties which has to be 
surmounted. In.all probability these things will be solved, but they take time. 
Anyone concerned with development work is aware of the very long time it takes to 
do the simplest thing on.a bulk scale, particularly something of this sort where a lot 
of the experience required is entirely outside any previous experience. 

It is quite likely that in ten years a full scale atomic power plant will be in 
operation in this Country. This does not mean that the industrial economy will be 
revolutionized by that time, for it will take a further decade or more for the influence 
of the new source of power to become appreciable. It is very difficult to assess at this 
stage the economy of atomic power supply, but estimates reported from U.S.A., 
which is taking power application very seriously, make it seem probable that it will 
be able to compete with other sources. As the cost of power supply to the consumer 
is largely that of transmission, which is unaffected by the introduction of atomic power 
plants, it is not to be expected that a millennium of very cheap power is before us. 

The great advantage of atomic power is the small amount of raw material 
required—z1 Ib. of uranium replacing 1,000 tons of coal. This makes the location of 


plants practically independent of local supplies of that material. In parts of the 
Commonwealth; as for example in Australia, this might prove to be very valuable. 


Atomic ENERGY FOR PROPULSION 


Then, of course, there is the question of the utilization of atomic energy for 
propulsion. The limitation of size makes it out of the question for motor-cars and 
aeroplanes, as we know them at present. It may, however, have great advantages 
for driving large ships where the space involved is more than made up by the small 
fuel requirements. It may become essential for the manufacture of large rockets 
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which might be used, for example, for journeying to the moon ; but the question of 
design of such rockets is one of great difficulty, because in an atomic energy engine 
use cannot be made of an explosive effect directly as in a petrol engine. It is heat 
output which is used after conversion for the particular work required—a very difficult 
matter in a rocket. 

THE ATomMic BomsB 


The third set of applications are the military ones, and there is nothing very 
much I need say about them. Most people are fairly familiar with that side of the 
picture. The essential feature is, of course, the very large blast which is produced by 
an explosion of an atom bomb, associated with two other novel features, namely, the 
temperature flash effect due to the very high temperature generated by the explosion, 
and the radio-activity. At the core of the explosion the temperature .is something like 
that at the centre of the Sun, of the order of a million degrees. The heat radiated 
from this can be very effective in producing casualties, and incendiary operations at 
close distances, and even at distances up to a mile can be effective under exposed 
conditions. Then, of course, there is the gamma radiation which has a great 
penetrating power, and which is an extremely difficult thing to guard against in the 
area of the explosion. It may be possible to have reinforced structures which will 
withstand the blast without serious damage, and which can offer protection against 
the heat flash ; but it is also necessary to consider protection against gamma radiation 
which, as I have said, possesses extremely great penetrating power and wili be 
unaffected by normal concrete walls, if near the explosion. 

In the demonstrations of military application at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, care 
was taken that the bomb exploded well above ground level. The cloud of intensely 
radio-active material produced by the explosion was thereby dissipated upwards and 
did not settle at ground level. If an atomic bomb were exploded near the ground, 
much of the radio-active cloud would settle and render the neighbourhood a lethal 
desert for many months. In normal plant a similar new and unpleasant feature is 
introduced by the charging of a large volume of water with intensely radio-active 
material. 

A very important point which arises in relation to military and industrial aspects 
is the fact that in power production the materials which can be employed in explosives 
are automatically produced. The plutonium which is produced in power pile work 
can be used in the atomic bomb, and plutonium can be separated from the pile 
by chemical methods, Therefore, any country which is well advanced in atomic 
power industry is necessarily manufacturing materials in a quantity which could be 
used for atomic bombs. There is also the point that, if plutonium is available to 
fabricate into bombs, it is a comparatively simple task to do so compared with that 
of the manufacture of plutonium itself. This presents a further difficulty from the 
point of view of security. 

I have reviewed a very large part of the subject of the practical application of 
nuclear energy, and now perhaps I might just say one or two things about the research 
work which is going on in nuclear physics. I refer to pure research and not research 
with a particular application in mind. 

PRESENT DAY RESEARCH—MESONS 


The major research work which is being carried on in physics laboratories in the 
Universities of the United States and Great Britain is an effort to understand the 
nature of the force which sticks neutrons and protons together. I can very easily say 
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to you that “ two electrical charges act on each other with a force which falls off 
inversely as the square of the distance between them and is proportional to the product 
of the charges,” but if you ask me about the force between a neutron and.a proton, 
I cannot say that it behaves in such and such a fashion. We are still trying to find 
out the laws of nuclear force but we are following one clue at least. 


sake TOES are eee 


Let us think of two electrical charges ‘acting on each other when a long way 
apart. We are accustomed to the idea that objects can act on each other when 
touching, but the human mind finds it difficult to grasp the idea of action at a distance. 
Instead, we may think of the force between two charges by supposing that they 
continually send between each other certain messengers which convey the force. 
Thus, by throwing a sufficiently massive object at somebody it is possible to knock 
that person over. If you could not see the missile, it would appear that the action 
between the two individuals took place at a distance. It is possible to regard two 
electrical charges acting on each other through invisible missiles which are actually. 
related to light radiation. We believe that we have found that particular invisible 
agent responsible for the force between the zeutron and the proton. It is called a 
meson, and is found in cosmic radiation. The meson is a particle possessing certain 
properties and it seems as if it is effectively the cement which sticks neutrons and 
protons together—when they are apart they are exchanging mesons backwards and 
forwards and so acting on each other. This line of research is being actively pursued 
and already very significant discoveries have been made in the United States and 
Great Britain. In the United States they have recently been able to produce mesons 
artificially. This work has no obvious application, and no research is being carried 
out in this connection with a view to producing bigger and better bombs. It is to 
produce a better understanding of what underlies the basis of it all—the force between 
the neutron and the proton. 


Finally, in order to give an idea of the scale of the effort which is being put into 
research, I can say that in the United States they have available at present twenty- 
six machines for high voltage acceleration of nuclear missiles, each machine involving 
hundreds of tons of iron in huge magnets, and costing enormous numbers of dollars. 
They have also in production twenty-three other machines, one of which is capable 
of speeding up particles to such an extent, that it is equivalent to the application 
directly of a voltage of ten thousand million volts. In Great Britain we possess four 
machines operating at present, and there are ten in the course of construction. One 
of them is designed to work up to one thousand three hundred million volts. All 
these machines involve very great outlay and are very complicated, but the amount 
of work they will turn out will be enormous. Therefore, in a few years time the 
situation concerning all these phenomena may bé completely revolutionized as 
compared to our present viewpoint, and may have expanded the possibilities 
enormously. 

DISCUSSION 

Fre_p-MarsHaL Lorp Wirson or Lisya: I should like to ask the Lecturer 
whether the field for research is limited entirely to uranium, or whether other raw materials 
are being contemplated. 

Tue LecrurER: The position is fairly clear there. One needs uranium in the very 
first instance. Uranium 235 is absolutely essential at first, but after a certain stage 
it is likely that uranium 238 may be replaced by thorium, which is a reasonably common 
metal. One must, however, start off with uranium. Recent information from the 
United States confirms that thorium can be used, but that is the only other substance. 
There are strong reasons why no other material found in nature can be used. 
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Mr, J. A. CARROLL: Could the Lecturer explain why, in the past, 92 was the largest 
number of elements with, I believe, four new transuranic elements ? Would he care to 
speculate whether there might be more ? 

Tue LecrureR: It is a matter of opinion. My own view is that there is no 
theoretical reason why one would not expect to find 97 or 98. I do not think there is 
any simple reason why 92 was in the past the largest number available, and I do not think 
there is any special significance in 96. 

Winc CoMMANDER WyYTHAM BarnEs: I should like to ask whether the old theories 
of physics regarding the conversion of matter to energy will apply in nuclear fission, or 
whether the force which is released adds energy or matter or both and so unbalances 
the equation. 


Tue Lecturer: Any bulky material, by virtue of the fact that it is material, 
possesses a certain amount of energy, and this must be added in the equation of balance 
when you allow for the conservation of energy. There is one process in which energy 
does not appear to be conserved and that is in the breaking up of certain nuclei to produce 
electrons. It is found that they apparently do not obey the law of conservation, but it 
is thought that something else goes out which we cannot detect and which takes away the 
surplus energy. 

SQUADRON LEADER R. D. SHEANDOWN: Do you think that the Russians have the 
atom bomb, since it seems so simple ? 


Tue LecturER: I rather expected to be asked that question. I think that one of 
the easiest ways to think about this is to try and compare it with the experience one may 
have had in any big development project. It is a very big step from actually having the 
thing on paper to the carrying out of the project. 


The physical principles behind all this are very clear, and I have no doubt that any 
Russian physicist worthy of the name—and there are many—is familiar with them. 
What is more, they do know that the development can be carried out, which is a great 
help. As to the actual carrying out, however, it involves a great deal of experience of 
the type which the Americans call ‘‘ know how.” There are an enormous number of tricks 
in actually making these processes work on a large scale, and it required mobilization 
of scientific and technical effort on a scale which the World had never seen before in order 
todo it. It will be tremendously difficult for anybody else, even working with all the paper 
secrets, to reproduce the results which have been achieved, and the sort of period one 
thinks of as the time required before any operational bomb could be made by a country 
such as Russia might be five years, perhaps shorter or longer. 


Arr Vick-MarsHat G. A. H. Pipcocx: I shovid like to know whether plutonium 
is radio-active and whether, if it radiates energy, it loses part of that energy in this rapid 
process. Also, what are the keeping qualities of uranium and plutonium ? 


Tue LecturER: Plutonium is radio-active but not very strongly so. It does not 
disappear very rapidly, and I do not think there are any obvious properties of uranium 
and plutonium which mark them off from other substances, except for the fact that they 
are made up of fairly complicated atoms. 


Major H. G. G. WoLLForD, R.E.M.E.: There are two questions which I should like 
to ask the Lecturer. At the moment it is reasonable to foresee the extent of materials 
available for present sources of power, such as coal and oil; but can it readily be foreseen 
whar amount of uranium it is possible to produce throughout the whole World, and 
whether, say, in fifty or a hundred years we shall not run out of this sort of power ? 


Secondly, is it possible for a chain of nuclear fission, once it has been started off in 
uranium element, to continue on into other elements until disintegration takes place of 
all matter from one element to another ? “ 
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THe LEctURER: As far as the availability of uranium is concerned, of course, before 
the full scale release of atomic energy came about uranium was not very seriously 
prospected for, so that full information is not available as to the distribution of the metal 
throughout the earth’s crust, although it is known to be not a very rare metal. Recently, 
there must have been very intensive prospecting carried on, but the results of the new 
survey are not available. Even if they were, there is still another complicating factor, 
namely, that we are not sure how much of the uranium we can utilize for. industrial 
purposes. On the whole, I do not think it likely that it will be unduly scarce, but whether 
it would mean that the whole of the Earth’s power could be supplied for 100 years or 
500 years it is impossible to say. 

There is no danger of a spread of fission taking place. In the explosion of an atom 
bomb the loss of heat by radiation is terrific, with the result that energy is rapidly 
dissipated and does not serve to keep the action going. It is found that the energy 
available to keep the action going is too small by a factor which is hard to put into words 
—one followed by twenty-six noughts. 

Major-GeneraL G. G. WarTERHOUSE: Do scientists feel that electrons, protons 
and neutrons are actual particles or pieces of matter, or do they consider they are 
hypothetical names given to certain effects rather on the same lines as we talk about 
electricity and life without understanding basically what they are ? 

Tue LecTurRER: This takes one outside physics into other fields. We always think 
of things in terms of our senses, but in what way one can sense a proton or a neutron 
it is hard to imagine except on the ground of analogy. I do not think we can say that 
we have any fixed idea as to what electrons, protons and neutrons look like or what they 
are composed of. I think that energy tends to concentrate in these little clusters which 
are electrons, protons and neutrons, and we then put the uncertainty and vagueness 
on to the term energy. 

In all these cases one attempts usually to understand by analogy. What we have 
to do is to find a mathematical technique which saves us from making the sort of blunders 
which would otherwise be made. I have no conception in my mind of electrons being 
pieces of jelly or granite. I think of them in terms of the mechanical properties they 


possess. 
THE CHAIRMAN 

If there are no more questions it would normally remain for me to sum up, but 
I am afraid this is a subject on which a lay Chairman could hardly be expected to perform 
that duty. There is, however, one thing I would say and it is this: between us to-day, 
as Professor Massey has said, and any realization of the great possibilities of the use 
of atomic power, there lies a longish period, and it is not a period in which only scientists, 
in the strict sense of the word, will matter. I am sure Professor Massey will agree with 
me that that battle has to be fought by engineers as well as scientists, and that it is the 
job of the scientists to bring the engineers along close behind them in the thousand and 
one things which will have to be discovered and worked out before we can actually use 
atomic energy industrially. There are the chemists, metallurgists and all the rest whose 
work is every bit as essential as that of the nuclear physicist if we are to obtain econom- 

I think you will all agree that Professor Massey has put up a fine performance. - It 
is an extremely formidable subject for one lecture and I think that we may be rather a 
formidable audience, not because of our connection with the fighting Services, for 
Service people, as every one knows, are mild and gentle as compared with scientists, 
but because we vary so much, as the questions showed, in our knowledge of the subject. 
It must have been very difficult for the Lecturer to do what he did do, namely, to cater 
for the learned among us as well as for people like myself who have never had a scientific 
education. 
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THE EAST AFRICAN FORCES IN. THE WAR 
AND THEIR FUTURE 


By GENERAL SiR WILLIAM Piatt, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O. 
On Wednesday, 24th March, 1948 
GENERAL SIR GEORGE GIFFARD, G.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN : It gives mé much pleasure to introduce General Sir William Platt 
who is going to lecture to us this afternoon on the East African Forces in the War and 
their future. 

I do not think that it is necessary for me to say very much as you will all remember 
General Platt’s successful command of the forces operating from the Sudan against 
Italian East Africa, and his victories of Keren and Amba Alagi ; also the capture of the 
port of Massawa. He was also responsible for the return of the Emperor Haile Selassie 
to Abyssinia. 


LECTURE 


HE history of the East African soldier in the 1939-45 War, falls naturally 
i into four phases :— 
First.—Prior to June, 1940, when Italy joined Germany. 
Second.—The Abyssinian Campaign, ending November, 1941. 
Third.—The entry of Japan in December, 1941—occupation of Madagascar 
in 1942—preparation throughout 1943 for operations against the Japanese. 
Fourth.—The advance through Burma in 1944. 

During these phases East African soldiers combined with those from South and 
West Africa, the Sudan, India and Great Britain, and with the other Services. Time 
necessarily concentrates my spotlight on the part played by the East African soldier 
and compels me to put;all others, respectfully, in the shadows. 

In 1936, when the Italians, with their guns, tanks, aeroplanes and gas, captured 
Ethiopia, there was literally no arrangement for war in East Africa. Major-General 
George Giffard was appointed Inspector-General, having an office in Whitehall and 
responsibility for both East and West Africa. He tried to persuade the five Governors 
of Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, with their 
variations between Colonies, Protectorates, and Mandated Territories—as well as 
British Somaliland—anot only to provide money in their annual budgets for an increase 
of men and weapons, but money for capital expenditure on equipment for expansion. 
However willing, these Governments could not provide money in any adequate 
quantity. The Home Government produced one million—a drop in the ocean. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence laid down the roles of troops in East Africa 
as, in order of priority, (a) maintenance of internal security, (b) defence of the territory 
until relieved, (c) assistance in the defence of neighbouring Colonies. 

Under those conditions East Africa entered :— 


PHASE I 
In August, 1939, Major-General Dickinson, who had just become Inspector- 
General, left England. to establish a Headquarters at Nairobi, and to command the 
Force in East Africa. : 
The East African Force consisted of seven battalions of King’s African Rifles, of 
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which two were depot battalions, and one battalion of the Northern Rhodesia 
Regiment, a total of six first-line battalions. 

They were organized into two brigades—Northern and Southern—and located 
in Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika. There were 200 Signals and 200 Supply and 
Transport. There was one Coast Defence Battery at Mombasa, with ancient pieces 
and eighty soldiers. There was a Kenya Regiment resembling our British Territorials 
of 130 bodies—the only all-white unit in East Africa. The total number serving 
amounted to 6,800—350 European and 6,450 African. 

There were eighty-five Reserve Officers resident in the country. There was not 
one African reservist. That last statement may sound harsh, but isnot. The African 
forgets quickly, even when well trained. It takes almost as long to re-train a so-called 
reservist as to train a raw recruit. 

There were 280 tradesmen, and 150 drivers. The heaviest weapon was a Vickers 
gun. There were no field or anti-aircraft Artillery, no armoured troops, no Engineers, 
no medical organizations—nothing except Infantry, with inadequate support of 
Signals and Supply and Transport. There were no Service aircraft to support the 
soldiers. 

On 3rd September, 1939, General Dickinson rounded up the German inhabitants 
of the ex-German Colony of Tanganyika ; and then had nine months’ respite till June, 
1940. He set about building up a larger and better balanced force. He was fortunate 
in finding, especially in Kenya and outside his limit in Southern Rhodesia, a number 
of Europeans accustomed to the African, who were admirable material for leaders or 
to swell the ranks of the Kenya Regiment. They alone were not sufficient. Britons 
had to be exported from home, to see, generally for the first time, a black skin, and to 
deal with raw material from the bush that knew not one word of English. 

For the next six years officers and soldiers came from Britain to lead African 
soldiers. Let me here and now pay tribute to the success which the majority achieved, 
and marvel at the relatively small number of ghastly failures. This problem of the 
newly imported white vis-a-vis the African soldier existed till the end of the War, and 
must be kept in mind by all who wish to understand what they did together between 
1939 and 1945. 

In East Africa there were no roads that England would know as roads—only 
tracks. General Dickinson’s first problem was transport. His second was tradesmen. 
He raised the Army Service Corps from 300 to 4,600. His figures for tradesmen were 
not so spectacular, but he acquired civilian technical schools en bloc, and sowed the 
seeds for later expansion, choosing, rightly for the purpose of war, a big number 
reasonably trained rather than a small number highly skilled. He raised the Infantry 
only by a couple of thousand, but he started a battalion of Machine Gunners, a battery 
of Field Artillery, Engineers, a medical organization of 1,500, and Ordnance of 200. 

On roth June, 1940, he faced the Italians with a ration strength of just under 
25,000, including all employments and training establishments He maintained 
continuous activity by patrol action along the frontier from the sea near Kismayu, 
past Moyale, to Lake Rudolf, supplying his forward troops across the lava-strewn 
desert of the Frontier Province. Behind this screen he continued expansion and 
training, and built up his administration. / 

A South African brigade, with a valuable quantity of téchnicians and skilled 
tradesmen and administrative units, reached East Africa, as well as two West African 
brigades, one from Nigeria and the other from the Gold Coast. 
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The Italians, who had captured Kassala and Gallabat in the Sudan, invaded 
British Somaliland in August, 1940. Two East African battalions, two Indian 
battalions, the Black Watch and the Camel Corps, put up a gallant defence, but were 
overwhelmed by weight of numbers and forced to embark in H.M.A.S. ‘‘ Hobart ” 
and other ships at Berbera on 18th August. 

At the end of October, General Dickinson, physically worn out, handed over 
command to Lieut.-General Alan Cunningham. The danger of invasion from Italian 
East Africa against either Kenya or the Sudan had faded. Our forces were strengthen- 
ing. Eyes were turning to the offensive. In the first days of December, 1940, General 
Wavell promised an extra division to the Sudan. He instructed General Cunningham 
to capture Kismayu in the early Summer of 1941, according to the incidence of rains ; 
to penetrate into South-West Ethiopia together with troops from the Sudan ; and in 
the intervening months to maintain offensive pressure here and there along the frontier. 
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PHASE 2 


Between 16th and 18th December, 1940, a most successful raid of destruction was 
carried out on El Wak. Not one stone was left upon another but, more important still, 
General Cunningham’s troops established complete moral ascendancy over the 
Italians. 

On 30th January, 1941, El Sardu and El Yibo, on the eastern frontier, were 
captured, and on 22nd February, Moyale, on the northern frontier, was occupied. 

One South African brigade left for Egypt and another awaited transport. The 
force under General Cunningham for subsequent operations consisted of two divisions 
of five infantry brigades—one South African, one Nigetian, one Gold Coast and two 
East African. The total Artillery (twelve batteries) was rather less than the equivalent 
of four field regiments of mixed calibres. One battery was East African. 

The 11th African Division on the right and 12th African Division on the left, 
crossed the frontier into Jubaland near the coast. On 14th February, they captured 
the Italian port of Kismayu by combined sea, land and air efforts, and opened a new 
base, which relieved their lines of communication of some traffic—not all. The two 
divisions forced a crossing over the River Juba and beat off repeated counter-attacks. 
The 12th Division headed northwards towards Dolo, at the corner Kenya—lItalian 
Somaliland—Ethiopia, which they occupied on §th March. We must leave them there 
for the time being. 

* Pressing along the coast road, the 11th Division captured Mogadishu, the capital 
of Italian Somaliland, on 25th February. It turned northwards across the flattish 
desert, using an Italian road better than anything in Kenya. Skirting the hills of the 
Ogaden, it reached Jigjiga, close to the boundary vf British Somaliland, 744 miles 
from Mogadishu. It had covered the distance in twenty days—an average of 
thirty-seven miles a day. 

That was 17th March. The Previous day (16th March), two Indian battalions 
organized by Air Vice-Marshal Reid, Commander at Aden, were put ashore at Berbera 
by the Royal Navy. By zoth March, they made contact with troops from Jigjiga 
between Hargeisa’and the frontier. The people of British Somaliland gave a warm 
welcome to our returning troops. 

The xxth African Division turned West up the mountains, fought the enemy at 


Marda Pass and captured Harar, the birthplace of the Emperor Haile Selassie, on 
27th March, the same day as the main force from the Sudan smashed through the 
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Italians at Keren after twelve days of bloody battle, whilst Haile Selassie with 
Sudanese soldiers and Ethiopian patriots approached the top of the escarpment before 
entering Debra Marcos. 

General Cunningham picked up the railway at Diridawa, but could only use part 
of it, as French Jibouti adhered to Vichy. Westwards they went along the plain, over 
the River Awash and up on to the main plateau of Ethiopia. On 6th April, a com- 
posite force of all those who had taken part in this hurricane advance entered Addis 
Ababa, 1,100 miles from Mogadishu, in forty days. 

The South African brigade went northwards, captured Dessie on St. George’s Day, 
combined with troops from the Sudan in the last days of the struggle at Amba Alagi, 
and continued peacefully on transfer to North Africa. 

In April and early May, the 12th African Division, whom we left at Dolo, 
advanced northwards in two columns towards the lakes. The Nigerian and 22nd East 
African Brigade converged southwards from Addis Ababa. By the middle of May, 
these columns joined hands in the centre of the lakes and turned westward to clear 
up the South-West of Ethiopia. 

One column from Addis Ababa went westward towards Gambeila, and another 
south-westward. 

On 5th June, two columns crossed the River Omo. On 21st June, Jimma was 
occupied, On 11th July, the Italian General Gazzera surrendered at Gambeila. 


A triangle around Gondar with sides of about sixty miles was all that was left to 
the Italians. Rain came down in buckets, The Italian was left to stew in his own 
damp juice throughout the Autumn, hemmed in on all sides, until the rain ceased and 
the country and the bridgeless rivers again became traversable for operations. 

On 27th November, 1941, Gondar surrendered. The combined efforts of the 
troops from East Africa and those from the Sudan had eliminated the Italian East 
African Empire, destroyed an army of a quarter of a million men, and restored the 
Emperor Haile Selassie to his throne. This was the first British victory in the annals 
of World War II from which there was no recoil. It was achieved without any of the 
luxuries of battle so abundantly provided in later campaigns, and at a time when 
Britain stood alone. Neither an American nor a Russian took part. 

In the Spring and Summer; South African troops had gone to North Aftica. 
Before the end of 1941, West Africans returned to Nigeria and the Gold Coast. East 
Africa was left on its own. , 

In sixteen months the fighting and ancillary strength of East Africa had grown 
from 23,000 to nearly 80,000. In addition there were 30,000 in uniform as Pioneers 
or employed on military labour. The biggest figures were 33,000 Infantry and 23,000 
Army Service Corps, That last figure—23,000 A.S.C.—may give some idea of the 
vast distances that had to be covered without a railway train. It took four months 
to give a battalion three weeks’ holiday in their homes. 

Practically all arms were now represented, but many not steele. There were, 
for instance, only 1,300 Field Artillery and 400 Coast Artillery. There were no anti- 
aircraft and no tanks. 


PHASE 3 


Directly the local Italian menace was eliminated, East Africa was divorced from 
the Middle East and became 4 new Command, directly under the War Office, stretching 
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from Eritrea to the Zambesi. On 8th December, 1941, the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbour and then spread rapidly westward past Singapore and Malaya, with ambitious 
tentacles feeling towards Ceylon and threatening the Indian Ocean. Our. base at 
Mombasa was no longer behind, but in the front line. We reorganized to face East 
instead of North. The Chiefs of Staff approved a proposal that our fighting effort 
should be directed against the Japanese and that our contribution to war in the 
Mediterranean should be limited to the provision of Pioneers for guard and similar 
duties. At once the task was set of raising at least one whole division of East African 


soldiers for service farther East. 


In the early Spring of 1942, one brigade and our only battery, with a field 
company and field ambulance, went to Ceylon, to increase the garrison of that island. 


During the Spring and Summer we withdrew from the centre of Ethiopia, 
avoiding the heavy commitments that occupation would have entailed. Our troops 
came back towards the Horn of Africa, British Somaliland, the reserved area of Somali 
people known as the Ogaden, and the ex-Italian colony of Somalia. There we 
endeavoured to prevent the sporadic raiding, murder and looting which are the 
favourite pastime of Christian Ethiopians and Moslem Somalis and will so continue 


for many years. 
On 5th May, an entirely British force from home landed at the northern tip of 


Madagascar and captured Diego Suarez as a first step towards counteracting enemy 
air and submarine activity in the Indian Ocean. It endeavoured to extend its 


influence southwards, but there were no roads, so it was limited to the apex. Two 
British brigades went on to India, leaving one (29th) only. The island was placed 


under me ; I sent first one East African brigade and then another, to Diego. 

In July, I withdrew the 29th British Brigade from Diego to Mombasa. General 
Smuts lent me a South African one to replace it as garrison. We put Kenya and 
Tanganyika under Emergency, practised landings, whispered about India and shook 
the settlers by Fifth Column stories in a security exercise called Touchstone. On roth 
September, the 29th British Brigade landed at Majunga. An East African brigade, 
three batteries of Artillery and a squadron of South African armoured cars followed 
on their tail and set off inland. The British brigade re-embarked, sailed round the 
North, landed at Tamatave on the r8th, and also started for the capital of Tananarive, 
which the East African spearhead was already approaching from the West. Nyasas 
of the King’s African Rifles, an English battery and South African armoured cars 
entered on the 23rd, having covered the 360 miles in fourteen days since touching 
shore at Majunga. They had less than twenty-five miles of petrol per vehicle in their 
tanks. We reorganized, opened the railway East and South, and switched our 
L. of C. from Majunga to Tamatave. 

The 29th British Brigade sailed for India. The East Africans pursued southwards, 
and on 5th November forced the surrender of the island, exactly eight weeks from 
the day, and 660 miles from the place, of landing at Majunga. 

Casualties had been light—about 120. Perhaps that small number was due to 
the dash and skill of the East African soldiers and their leaders taking the heart out of 
the opposition. It had been magnificent training in movement and resource with 
enough danger to punish foolishness. 

East Africans garrisoned the whole island of Madagascar until General 
Legentilhomme arrived as High Commissioner in January, 1943. We then withdrew 
to Diego Suarez, and continued to look after that harbour until the end of hostilities 
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against Japan in 1945, as well as Mauritius, the Seychelles, and other islands in the 
Indian Ocean. 

We must now turn back to the mainland for a moment. In June, 1940, despite 
every effort of General Legentilhomme, French Somaliland adhered to Vichy. The 
capitulation of Madagascar, immediately followed by the Allied landing in French 
North Africa, in November, 1942, disturbed opinion in French Somaliland. One third 
of the garrison crossed the frontier to join the United Nations, At Christmas, 
Fighting French and East Africans invaded the Colony and secured its submission 
to the Allied cause, luckily without bloodshed. 
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PHASE 4 


During the Summer and Autumn of 1943, the 11th East African Division crossed 
to Ceylon and absorbed the brigade already there. One Artillery regiment was 
unfortunately torpedoed and lost—a bitter blow in our growing state. Our reserves 
just stood the strain of replacement. By 1944, the Division was complete with 
supporting arms and ancillary troops. In addition, there were two extra infantry 
brigades in Ceylon available for immediate replacement of formations or units that 
might be shattered. On the mainland of Africa we continued the training of British 
and African reinforcements, and poured Pioneers into Mid-East. 

In the early Summer of 1944, the East African Division landed at Chittagong. 
It concentrated forward at Imphal—then still further forward at Tamu, where it 
took over the advance at the beginning of August. One brigade struck eastward 
towards Sittaung and Anktaung, both on the Chindwin River, occupying those places 
after covering the thirty miles in five weeks. 

Another brigade led southwards down the Kabaw Valley. In the same five 
weeks it covered forty miles to Yedok, with constant fighting. A third brigade was 
sent eastwards to the Chindwin about Mawku, reached it at the end of October, and 
crossed it early in November. Such was the density of the jungle, that it took the 
brigade six weeks to hack its way for twenty miles—a distance covered by an aeroplane 
in half an hour. 

The original brigade was recalled from Sittaung and followed on down the Kabaw 
Valley. The Division made for Kalemyo, while the 21st Brigade pushed down the 
East side of the Chindwin River. 

The Division captured Kalemyo on 14th November, joining hands with the 
5th Indian Division. It then turned eastwards and captured Kalewa on the Chindwin 
on 2nd December. On the same day the 21st East African Brigade came level on the 
other bank. The Division crossed over and formed a bridgehead beyond the Chindwin 
with a radius of about fifteen miles. It had accomplished the task it had been set. 
This took four and a half months, through the densest jungle in the foulest weather. 
Its Army Commander said that no other troops could have accomplished the task in 
the rains. Let that suffice for praise, At Christmas it was relieved and taken to 
India to re-fit for its next task. 

One of the two spare brigades continued southwards from Kalemyo and even- 
tually reached the Irrawaddy. The other landed at Akyab and operated in the 
Arakan. While the 11th East African Division prepared for its next task the 
Japanese surrendered in August, 1945. 

The Division returned from India and the Pioneers from the Middle East to East 
Africa. The soldiers passed through their demobilization centres without fuss or 
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bother, their pockets well lined with gratuities. In their villages their stories of 
elephants obeying mahouts, of battleships, of showers of manna on dropping zones, 
of Colombo and Calcutta, of Burma and Bethlehem, held the stage until eclipsed by 
the moving staircase of the Victory Parade in London. 

The total strength of the East African Force, European, African and Asian, had 
in six years swollen: from less than 7,000 in uniform to nearly 250,000; from 
Infantry to all arms ; from 150 transport drivers to over 40,000 ; from less than 300 
tradesmen to 50,000. 


These figures of “‘ tradesmen” include such indispensables as cooks, clerks, 
sanitary orderlies, storemen, tailors, and shoemakers, but they also include electri- 
cians, draughtsmen, fitters—even air frame and aero fitters, plumbers, sheet metal 
workers, welders, switchboard operators, divers, lithographers and the like, and more 
than 900 education instructors. Men of technical skill could not be got from the 
offices and factories of civil life, because they did not exist. They were taught by the 
Army from material drawn from the bush of Africa, starting from bedrock, with no 
precedent of previous experience from which to profit. 


THE FuTuRE 


So much for the man, of whom the Japanese were thoroughly frightened. I have 
no knowledge of plans or intentions for the military future of East Africa. If I had, 
it would be improper for me to mention them. Having none, it is not improper 
to indicate some of the country’s possibilities. 

East Africa is 1,500 miles from North to South, and an average of some 700 miles 
from East to West. It contains every type of country between 19,000 feet and sea 
level ; it has dense forest, thick and open scrub, rolling plains, deserts, downs and 
precipices at all altitudes. There may be abundant water or not a drop for miles. 
It has every variety of climate, from cold and dry to hot and sticky. It can be 
admirable for the health of Europeans and the growth of children, and yet it gives 
practice to medical and regimental officers in the prevention and combat of diseases. 
Parts of its coast and its lakes lend themselves to combined operations with the Navy. 
Soldiers and airmen can train together almost anywhere. Over great stretches live 
bombs and shells can be dropped and fired without damage to anything except 
perhaps some wild game. There need be no charge for most training areas. With 
the minimum of arrangement there need be no charge for damages. There should be 
no reason or excuse for civilians, or societies for the prevention of military efficiency, 
writing letters to the Press about beauty spots. 


In manceuvres, opposing forces can be started 1,000 or more miles apart ; 
commanders can be trained over distances of time as well as space ; staffs can be 
exercised in every administrative problem ; lessons in politics, diplomacy, tact and 
patience, are ensured by the presence of a gaggle of five Governors and a Resident. 

Opportunities and facilities for recreation and sport are probably unequalled in the 
World. The lot of the British soldier, as well as his military efficiency, would be a 
great improvement on all that he has undergone for years past in India, Egypt, 
Palestine, Singapore and other stations. If British units were mingled with East 
African units on a similar but miniature model of the recent Army in India, their 
standard of efficiency and pleasure in soldiering could rise to unprecedented heights. 
The British ranks of African units could be filled by the cream of those attracted by 
the life and people. 
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True, there are no North and South railways and no road up and down Africa. 
All existing railways run approximately East and West. True, also, except for 
Mombasa, port accommodation is limited ; the ground-nut will improve harbours and 
internal communications. But we have the air, and vast spaces for landing grounds, 
and if there is any validity in the claims made for air transport, troops could rapidly 
be delivered in North Africa and other parts of the Eastern Mediterranean, about the 
Persian Gulf, in India, if need be, or elsewhere. 


There is in East Africa a country capable of housing profitably a strategic 
reserve. There are a people who have proved their worth in battle. 


DISCUSSION 


Major-GENERAL SiR A. DoWLER: The Lecturer spoke about the difficulty of getting 
white leaders for the East African forces during the War, and stated that many of them 
had to come from the United Kingdom. In the Anglo-Gurkha Division now forming in 
Malaya, I understand that what was previously called a Viceroy Commissioned Officer 
will now become a King’s Commissioned Officer, and I should like to know whether there 
1S a possibility of developing the King’s Commissioned Officer in East Africa. 

Tue LecturER: I had to deal with that problem when I was there. In December, 
1941, considerable praise was, quite rightly, being given to the African soldier for what 
he had done in Abyssinia. As their highest rank was that of Regimental Sergeant-Major, I 
set about exploring the possibility of advancement. 

The first thing that struck one was that the standard of education of the East African 
made him unsuitable then for promotion to any commissioned rank at all, either Viceroy 
Commissioned Officer or King’s Commissioned Officer. The standard of education would 
not permit the East African to carry out the necessary administrative work of any unit 
however small. These soldiers had, however, done well in battle, and had shown a sense 
of being able to train their soldiers well in platoons ; so we embarked upon the appointment 
of an African platoon commander of Warrant Officer rank, making him a W.O. II between 
the W.O.I and the Company Sergeant-Major. They did well in the end. In Burma, many 
of them did extremely well. They were, however, a constant headache concerning any 
matter connected with administration. Things like casualty returns and so forth, they 
just did not understand. Therefore, there has, so far, been no East African officer. 

The next stage for the East African will be something in the nature of a Viceroy 
Commission, but that advancement should not be rushed. It will spoil the African 
soldier if it is rushed. The wrong type will get in ; but if it is taken carefully and slowly 
as education spreads, there is a distinct possibility. 

Tue Rev. A. J. Witcox : In his account‘of the stories told by the East African soldiers 
the Lecturer almost casually mentioned the word ‘‘ Bethlehem,” and I wonder what his 
real reason was. 

Tue Lecturer: First geography, because we had many Pioneers employed in 
North Africa, Palestine and Syria ; secondly, we not only had admirable British imported 
padres, but we had African black padres as well. Before February, 1945, over 20,000 
East African soldiers had ‘been baptised. 

Major-GENnERAL A. R. CHATER: Would the Lecturer tell us in the light of his 
experience what language should be used by all these different Africans and Europeans ? 

Tue LecturER: To my mind, from the point of view of war—lI do not say from the 
point of view of the District Officer running a district—English is the only possible 
language. We had many people who were not good at languages. When they first came 
out from home, both officers and non-commissioned officers, we established a language 
school. Instructors had to evolve their own technique of instruction. How was the 
language instructor to teach when a corporal said to him, “‘ A noun, sir ; what is a noun ?” 
That is what they had to conténd with. Teaching was done by ear and eye and that sort 
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of thing. The number we managed to pass through the language school was remarkable. 
With African soldiers coming from a large area, talking many lingoes and dozens of tribal 
dialects, it was difficult for the corporal of one unit to talk to the sergeant of another. 
The only real answer is to train the African in one language in peace time, and to make 
that language either straight or basic English. 


LizvuT.-COLONEL JOHN WIiLsONn : Could the Lecturer state whether religion plays as 
big a part with the African soldier as it does with the Indian soldier, where you have 
Hindus and Mahommedans and other religions mixed up ? 


Tue Lecturer: I will ask the Chairman if he will reply to that question. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


First, I am sure you will agree that we have had a most interesting lecture from 
General Platt. 


I have been dealing with the African soldier on and off since 1911, East and West 
Africans, and one of the things that I have always maintained and which has been borne 
out by the Lecturer is his courage, endurance and loyalty. He is also extremely intelligent, 
although not educated, and very adaptable. His defect as a soldier is his lack of education, 
and for that possibly we are responsible. 


That leads me to the point about commissioning the African, and I want to take you 
back to 1923, when I was Staff Officer to Brigadier-General Haywood on the West Coast 
of Africa. West Africa is considerably ahead of East Africa as regards education, and 
when we got to the Gold Coast the Governor, Sir Gordon Guggisberg, said that the question 
of granting Commissions to Africans had been raised in the Leglislative Council, and he 
did not know the answer, so would General Haywood address the Council. General 
Haywood agreed to do this and we went and heard the case put for granting Commissions 
to Africans. My chief said to the representative putting the case: “ That is all right ; 
but are your friends prepared to go into the ranks with the object of working up and 
becoming officers ?’’ The reply he received was; “Certainly, sir, provided they are 
Lieut.-Colonels within ten years.” The laughter that greeted this was sufficient to kill 
the proposal. 

That was in 1923. As time went on, I became Inspector-General myself, and in 1936, 
I was faced with the same problem. It was then impossible to resist the demand because 
an African of the Gold Coast had recently been made a puisne judge in the High Court. 
So we set up a scheme by which candidates for Commissions became cadets in the local 
Territorial force. They did two years in the ranks and then had to pass an examination 
for which a certificate was given. After that they automatically got Commissions. I 
found myself back in West Africa in 1940, and of twelve starters only two had reached 
the necessary standard, one of whom_was no good and the other I sent home to an O.C.T.U. 
in this country. After he had been home for two or three months, I wrote asking how he 
was getting on, and they replied that his indoor work was good, his outdoor work very 
good, and his leadership was outstanding ; that was in a British O.C.T.U. That boy 
became a platoon commander in a battalion on the Gold Coast, went to Burma, was 
reported as the best platoon commander and came home as Welfare Officer with the 
Victory contingent, with the rank of Major. So, provided yon can improve education 
there is no doubt you will produce the leaders, and it is bound,to come. 


With regard to the other points which came out in the lecture, the first concerns the 
preparations for war. I took over the job of Inspector-General in 1936. The battalions 
in both East and West Africa were two-company battalions, and the idea was that the 
reservists, such as they were, should be called up, join the forces, and go straight into 
action wherever it was. Having had a fair experience of the African, and knowing the 
long time it takes to get him to do what he ought to do, we changed the organization 
altogether, and with the money we could get—which was limited—formed so many first 
line battalions with so many depot battalions behind them, into which the reservists went, 
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using the first line battalions for the first shock. We were very short of money but, as 
the Lecturer said, we managed to get {1 million out of the Treasury at home for reserves, 
weapons, and so forth. We were particularly short of white leaders. I should like to 
pay a tribute to the Government of Southern Rhodesia, because I happened to have some- 
thing to do with them before the War. They agreed to find all the white leaders we were 
short of in West and East Africa. It was a magnificent performance and they came.up 
on the day mobilization was started. 

As regards the speaking of English, after the first Great War I tried to induce my 
chief to bring in English as the lingua franca, but I was shouted down by the old hands in 
West Africa. I was told that if we made the African soldiers learn English, we should 
turn them into babus. It was not until I became Inspector-General that we were able to 
start it. There is no doubt that if you use these forces for Imperial purposes you must 
have English as the lingua franca. 

With regard to the question of religion, the bulk of the people on the East Coast of 
Africa are pagans of one sort or another. There are a certain number of Mahommedans— 
Somaliland is entirely Mahommedan, and there are some in Nyasaland and Zanzibar— 
but taking them by and large they are pagans. There is no religious problem from that 
point of view. It is interesting to notice that, in the West African Frontier Force, whereas 
before the War there were five per cent. Christians, seventy per cent. Mahommedans and 
about twenty per cent. pagan, as the War went on and expansion took place, the propor- 
tion was entirely reversed—forty-seven per cent. were Christians, thirty-three per cent. 
Mahommedans and the remaining twenty per cent. pagans. 


I feel with the Lecturer that East Africa is the most magnificent training ground in 
the World and that the East African forces would be a very fine fighting force. 


I should like to tell one story concerning elephants. In the first contingent of Africans 
ever to come to England, during the King Edward VII Coronation in 1902, a number 
came from Nyasaland. During their stay in London, they visited, amongst other places, 
the zoo, and they rode on the elephants. On their return to Nyasaland, they told the 
most marvellous stories about their visit, and ended up by saying: ‘‘ We went to a place 
where the wild animals are in cages, and we rode on an elephant.’”’ Their families did not 
believe them and said : ‘‘ We know that this is a lie, therefore everything you have said 
is untrue from start to finish.” In 1937, another contingent came over to England for 
King George VI’s cordnation, and they, too, were taken to the zoo, and also had a ride on 
the elephants—except the men from Nyasaland who said they would not ride on an 
elephant unless a photograph was taken of them on the elephant, as they were not going 
back to be called liars like the first lot. 

One of the finest advances was that up the Tamu Valley during the monsoon in 
Burma, and it was a fine climax to a very great war effort on the part of the East African 
forces. 

I would ask you to join with me in thanking General Platt for a most interesting 
lecture which we have all enjoyed. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were carried by 
acclamation. 




























































SERVICE IN WEST AFRICA 
By Lieut.-CoLtonet C. G. Bowen, O.B.E. 


importance of East and West Africa, and a point made in one of these was 

about the necessity for the volunteer and the Regular officer in dealing with 
African troops. Unfortunately there is a strong prejudice in favour of East Africa 
and against West Africa among people who know nothing about either, and very 
little is said or written to correct these erroneous opinions. 


An officer on arrival in the Gold Coast recently exclaimed: “If I’d known 
West Africa was like this I shouldn’t have expended so much more effort to get East.’’ 
He had imagined that the West Coast was a place of almost perpetual rain, very damp 
heat, impenetrable forest and much sickness. With that no doubt he bracketed all 
the lack of amenities which one might expect under those conditions, and so pre- 
sumably do most of the other officers who vainly try to get posted into the K.A.R. 
at present. 


Brigadier Clarke’s description of the country generally is of course correct, but 
I consider that in his article? too much emphasis is placed upon the heavy tropical 
rain, the swamps, the impassability of certain areas and their lack of visibility. It 
would be more true to say that while these phenomena exist, as they do also in India, 
their worst features are found in areas not occupied by the European and certainly 
not generally used by troops. They all present peculiar and rather interesting 


. N increasing number of articles are being written about the strategic 


problems from the military point of view but hardly affect one’s normal daily life. 


Mizirary ASPECT 


Most native troops have many similar characteristics, and officers from India and 
elsewhere usually agree that they are the same in West African troops. I would also 
say that British officers are peculiarly suited for service with such peoples; they 
understand them, appreciate their humour and so get a lot out of them. At the same 
time the effort in doing this has a definite value for the officer, broadening his under- 
standing of the make-up of the Commonwealth and the problems which may arise 
out of it in the future. It can probably be said that in any future war native troops 
will co-operate with us, and a knowledge of their capabilities and requirements is 
bound to be of greater value to future Commanders. 


Though the protagonists of each particular West African Colony might argue 
otherwise, it could be said broadly that there is no great difference between the troops 
in any of them. Generally the Coast peoples are quick to learn but less amenable to 
discipline. They produce the technicians, occasionally very good leaders, and often 
first-class instructors. The Northerners are regarded as the fighting troops, slower 
to learn but nearly always very reliable, end the War proved that they could show 
surprising initiative in battle. Some people would prefer to fill a unit with no one 
but these men, or to recruit entirely Coast troops for technical duties, but I believe 
that a mixture of either type may provide the best answer. 


The training of such troops can also be a matter of great interest, because normal 
rules very seldom entirely apply. If patience is not one of his attributes, let the 
officer stay away but, if it is, there is absorbing interest in refashioning the lesson to 


1 The Military and Economic Importance of West Africa, by Brigadier F. A: S. Clarke, 
D.S.O., in the Journal for February, 1948, p. 109. 
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suit the particular mentality and indeed the very differing mentalities of individuals. 
The planning of programmes, the wording of narratives, the subtleties required to 
arouse interest or to overcome superstitions (for example on the rifle range) can 
change dull subjects into fascinating problems. Nor are such problems ever entirely 
solved, so that there can be no such thing as dull routine to contend with. To the 
Regular officer particularly, whose whole service is likely to be bound up with some 
form of instruction, such problems are certain to stand him in good stead elsewhere. 


The human side of African affairs is a subject in itself. I begin to wonder if 
anyone can ever understand them fully. They can be so predictable and so suddenly 
unpredictable. To be able to learn their values and to understand the vital importance 
to them of something which seems so trivial to us, is a matter which requires con- 
siderable mind control, even after long experience among them. Company Office or 
C.0’s Orders is a battle of wits for all, and requires great concentration, the ability 
to eliminate all that is irrelevant, and the patience to hear all that is to be said. 
Servility, fear, inter-tribal or religious politics, difficulties of expression or in 
translation all have to be weighed and given their correct value. 


Such things have their peculiar interest outside the soldiering we know elsewhere. 
But above all this there is the interest in the country itself which affects one’s dealings 
with the soldier : the history of its varied races, tribal customs and mode of life ; the 
effects of obscure sickness, unknown in England but vitally‘affecting the well-being 
and efficiency of these troops; the peculiarities of climate and the forces of religion 
or fetish rites. All these “ tie-up ”’ with the problems one has to face and add greatly 
to the variety of existence. 


Finally there is training in the field, and I think it is here that service in West 
Africa has many advantages now that India is lost to our use. In few other places 
are there such opportunities for the Company or Platoon Commander to get away on 
his own with, apparently, all the land of Africa at his disposal. Here he has a real 
chance to study and practise administration problems—water, hygiene, supplies, 
which never seem properly to exist at home. Here transport can fail completely if 
maintenance and planning are not of the best, and communications cannot be 
supplemented by a nearby telephone. On the other hand food can be supplemented 
from wild life without poaching, if you are clever enough, while the inhabitants 
welcome you instead of complaining to their M.P. Aid to the Civil Power is a reality 
and therefore an added interest. Finally service in West Africa teaches a man how 
to make himself comfortable on active service, an important art, often too much 
neglected. 


THE SocraAL ASPECT 


It is no use comparing the social aspect of West Africa with that of India, 
although there are many similarities. On the whole one might say that West Africa 
is an untidy country where building up to now has been unplanned and rather make- 
shift, and there is no town which could be called impressive. Nobody could say that 
the Army accommodation is more than the temporary expedient which we usually 
expect to be permanent, but an officer can live comfortably if he takes the trouble. 
The number of married quarters is growing and young children come to no harm in 
the climate. 

Social amenities are quite good. Almost every station has its club, its tennis 


courts and golf course. In many parts of Nigeria and the Gold Coast there is cheap 
riding or polo and the local ponies at the present inflated prices cost no more than 
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£20 to {25. Nearly everywhere there is some kind of shooting and in many places 
there are elephant, lion, many kinds of deer and buffalo to be found. At Freetown 
and Lagos there is good sea fishing. In all the Colonies one can get good duck shooting 
not far away at the right times of year. 

The cost of living is high in comparison with the past, but this is probably past 
its peak and falling slowly. For the married officer it is about adequately catered for 
by local overseas allowance, but while the single man receives very small allowances 
his mess expenses are considerably lower than pre-war. The shops have more to sell 
than in the U.K., there are cinemas in most towns and the frequent air-mail services 
keep one in close touch with home. 

CONCLUSION 


The myth of the deadly West Africa climate—once perhaps true—has had its 
day. To the normal person it has no horrors. It may be that there are more pleasant 
places in East Africa, but at least the jungles and swamps of the Coast are not where 
the soldier lives. 

In its social aspect there is little that the country lacks, even though in outward 
appearance it may not be so grandiose as elsewhere. But I would say that the officer 
who has interests to develop of his own would fare the best. 


From the officer’s viewpoint I should say its value lies in the efforts required to 
mould a different type of mentality to his own, in the ingenuities required in training, 
and in the greater opportunities for individualism. Certainly the need. for the 
adventuresome volunteer has never been greater than it is now and the importance 
of West African manpower is being increasingly recognized. 
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JAPANESE AND AMERICAN STRATEGY IN 
THE PACIFIC 
By Lreut.-CoLoneL ALFRED H. Burne, D.S.O. 


surprisingly little has been written on the subject in England. Perhaps 

the reason is that the Pacific is far away, our own far-flung operations have 
tended to monopolize our attention, and study, like charity, begins at home. This 
is a pity, for the war in the Pacific has much to teach. 


"T= strategy of the late war in the Pacific is a fascinating study, and 


When we view the operations as a whole, they seem to constitute a coherent 
entity: the American strategy was a complement of the Japanese—the one was 
the inverse of the other. The Japanese operated on interior lines, the Allies on 
exterior. 


THE JAPANESE STRATEGY 


If we start by taking a bird’s-eye view of the Japanese offensive, it may provide 
us with a clue to their strategy. 


It is impossible to withhold a tribute of admiration for their planning. Apart 
from the purely air attack on Pearl Harbour, there were no less than six separate 
and simultaneous task-forces on the sea and en route for their destinations when 
that felon blow was struck. These destinations were Midway Island, Guam, Gilbert 
Islands, Luzon, Malaya and Hong Kong. (It is reasonable to suppose that the 
first three were based on Truk Island and the last three on Formosa.) All six 
achieved their object. 


In her subsequent operations, Japan seems to have worked by a succession 
of ‘ waves.” This is not.surprising, for the great majority of her troop-carrying 
ships must have been employed in the opening operation and would have to return 
to port to be reloaded ; thus a fortnight at least might be expected to intervene 
between each wave. That is approximately what happened. A series of four of 
these waves can be descried between gth December and the end of February. 
The first wave has been already mentioned. The objectives of the second were 
Borneo, Wake Island and Celebes ; the third, Amboyna, New Guinea, Rabaul and 
the Solomons ; the fourth, Sumatra, Bali, Timor and Java. 


Thus by the end of February, 1942,she had formed a vast semi-circle of conquests, 
and had almost achieved her object—almost, but not quite. In order to safeguard 
her flanks she required the Andaman Islands on her right flank, and the Aleutians 
on her left. Both these were acquired by two expeditions in March and June 
respectively. Even so, she was not satisfied. Leaving out of account her con- 
tinental aspirations in China, Burma and possibly India, she still needed to secure 
herself from all fear of combined attack from the U.S.A. and the British Empire 
by driving a wedge between the two. This meant the acquisition of the New 
Hebrides and Eastern Australia which, I think, explains the determined and repeated 
attempts to enlarge her conquests in the Solomons and beyond during the ensuing 
months—attempts which brought about some of the bitterest and, at the same time, 
the most interesting fighting of the whole campaign. It also marks the turning point 
of the war in the Pacific. 


But before dealing with that phase, let us stop for a moment to review Japan’s 
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strategy in the opening moves. It is clear that, from the outset, whether she liked 
it or not, Japan found her strategy conditioned by geographical considerations : 
she lay between three enemies—Britain to the South-West, Holland to the South 
and the United States to the East. In other words, she was bound to operate on 
interior lines. Theoretically, it is difficult for a country acting on interior lines 
to force a decision, the chief reason being that the farther you push your enemy back 
the more difficult it is to surround and destroy him. How then can we account 
for the fact that at first Japan succeeded almost everywhere ? As I have described 
it elsewhere, you require a walled or roped-in space like a boxing ring in such a case to 
prevent your enemy jumping out of the ring and saving his skin. Now, in the places 
where Japan gained her greatest successes, there was just such a “rope.” It was 
provided by the sea. As the result of Pearl Harbour, and then the sinking of the 
“* Prince of Wales ”’ and “ Repulse,” she had secured the local command of the sea 
and could chew up her opponents on the various islands at her leisure. This she 
proceeded to do. Nevertheless, there were three quarters or theatres where she 
failed to obtain this decision; they were China, Burma and New Guinea. The 
reason is obvious: two of them are not islands and the third is so large that it may 
almost be rated a continent. Thus results were in accord with theory. 

There is, however, a paradoxical feature about operating from an interior 
position, namely, that the further you progress the weaker and more perilous does 
your strategical situation become, for you are continually increasing the length 
of your perimeter. Unless you cam be sure of making peace before your enemy 
can counter-attack, your frontier will absorb more and more of your armed forces 
to garrison and defend it ; the thinner will become your line of defence, and con- 
sequently the easier will it be for your adversary to penetrate it when he turns to 
attack. You will be like the frog in Aesop’s fable that blew itself out so much 
that it burst. That is just what happened to Japan. She burst. 

But the course of these operations brings out another very profound Principle 
of War—the virtues inherent in the offensive. Textbooks are sometimes slightly 
ridiculous when they discuss at length whether one should adopt the offensive or 
defensive, for more often than not there is no option. The defensive may be forced 
upon one—as it was on the Allies in this case. Nevertheless, there are occasionally 
cases where a country has the option of taking the offensive and lives to regret that 
it did not do so. Such a case was that of France in 1939. In the case of Japan, 
the advantages inherent in the offensive are very evident. Generally speaking, 
the greater the extent of common frontier, or accessible frontier—such as the sea 
provides—the greater are the inherent advantages of the offensive. A more striking 
example of this could not be imagined than that offered by Japan. By striking before 
the declaration of war she secured the initial command of the sea and some thousands 
of miles of frontier thus presented themselves to her. The “ butter” of the Allies 
was spread over such a huge slice of bread that it was perilously thin everywhere. 
As Frederick the Great and Napoleon had pointed out (and as was reiterated in 
almost identical words by Winston Churchill) ““ He who tries to defend everywhere 
is weak everywhere.” The Allies tried to defend everywhere—indeed, they had 
no option, the blow falling before they could alter their dispositions even had they 
wished to—with the inevitable result that they were weak everywhere and thus fell 
an easy prey to the hostile attacks.* 


In this connection it is an interesting speculation how the War would have been 
affected had Mr. Roosevelt acceded to Mr. Churchill’s request to take over the Singapore 


Naval Base. 
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THE AMERICAN STRATEGY 


The turn of the tide is usually imperceptible. There is a period of “ slack 
water,” and only the keenest eye will detect the exact moment of the turn. In point 
of fact, the turn of the tide in the Pacific War can be pin-pointed with some precision. 
Bear in mind the ultimate objective of the Japanese in the Pacific—to drive a 
wedge between Great Britain and the United States. In order to achieve it they 
made three attempts; one by sea, which was defeated in the Battle of the Coral 
Sea, and two, across the peninsula of New Guinea. The second of these was aimed 
at Port Moresby, and it. got within twenty miles of that place on 15th September, 1942. 
It there came to a halt. A significant pause of a fortnight ensued (slack water), 
and then the tide receded, the Australians pushing their opponents gradually back 
across the Owen Stanley Mountains to Buna. At Guadalcanal the Americans were 
attacking. On land the Japs had shot their bolt. On sea, they still had a few shots 
in their locker, but the naval engagements of November off Guadalcanal sent their 
ships scurrying for the shelter of their ports, whence they did not emerge in strength 
till the battle of the Philippines almost two years later. 


The interest of this period of “ slack water,” including the battle of Midway 
Island, is tactical rather than strategical, so I must regretfully pass it by and go 
on to consider General MacArthur’s great plan for the strategic counter-offensive.* 


For months the battle surged on New Guinea and in the Solomons, and people 
began to look at their map wistfully and to calculate how many years, at this rate of 
progress, it would take to reach Japan. The northern coast of New Guinea is well 
over 1,000 miles long—roughly the same distance as from Alamein to Tunis. Now 
it had taken Montgomery, moving pretty fast by land all the way, over five months 
to get there. MacArthur, when he began his great advance along the coast of New 
Guinea in April, 1944, covered the 400 miles to Hollandia in a few days. The 
explanation is, of course, simple—he had obtained complete local command of the 
sea, by which medium he sent his troops. Great pockets of Japanese were left 
hundreds of miles in the rear, where they remained (if they did not die) till the end of 
the War (another example of the wastefulness of troops in the defence). The “‘ hop” 
of 400 miles had prevented the support of army fighters, so air support was provided 
by naval carriers. At infinitesimal loss, 50,000 Japs had been cut off and potentially 
removed from the War by the fine co-operation of all arms. There were to be many 
more examples of this, but the capture of Hollandia will serve as a pattern of what 
was to become an almost stereotyped process. 


The first stage was the bombing of the objective by carrier-borne aircraft ; air- 
cover by fighters was then provided by the naval task-force as, followed by the 
landing force, it approached the island ; then tactical bombing and naval bombard- 
ment, under cover of which the landing would be made ; finally, after consolidation, the 
establishment of airfields and a naval base. The same process would lead to the 
mopping up of the next island selected for attack and so on, da capo. It was not 
unlike the methodical procedure of a parrot in a cage : first it seizes a cage-wire in its 
beak ; then it advances one'claw ; then the other; then, having thus established 
a new forward base, it advances its beak once more, and so on, da capo. Originally, 
the necessity for establishing naval bases tended to restrict the rate of progress, 
but the development of refuelling at sea‘and the provision of a fleet train capable of 





*J do not know to what extent the conception of the plan was.his and to what extent 
that of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Anyway, he was the executant. 
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replenishing and repairing ships without their having to return to a base, greatly 
improved the mobility of the whole armada. 


When MacArthur announced that he did not intend to advance methodically 
from island to island, but that he would “‘ leap-frog ” (I forget if that ‘was the exact 
word he used), it was a clever piece of ‘‘ double-bluff.”” The Japs could not believe 
he was speaking the truth and were surprised to find that this really was his plan. 
He was in the happy position that with command of both sea and air, he had an 
almost unlimited choice of objectives. For the Japanese it became an immense 
guessing game, and by the laws of probability the odds were heavy against their 
guessing right. In fact, they hardly ever did guess right. The most serious case of 
their guessing wrong was about the invasion of the Philippines; they confidently 
informed the garrison that there would be a pincer attack from the North and 
South. Instead, MacArthur selected the centre for his attack, thereby achieving 
complete surprise.® 


The Americans were now getting uncomfortably near to Japan itself and the 
invasion of the Philippines could not pass unchallenged. The Japanese fleet was, 
therefore, called out of its hiding and rushed forward in a desperate attempt to 
interfere with the landing. The result was the most interesting naval operation of 
the whole War, but we cannot deal with it here. 


The closing stages of the’ War need not detain us for long. Events followed 
what had by now become an almost stereotyped pattern and with almost monotonous 
regularity and precision, as step by step, the U.S. forces approached inexorably 
the homeland of their Oriental opponents. This very sameness is a tribute to the 
planning of the staff and to its execution by the troops. The only thing that varied 
was the casualty list. This tended to increase the nearer the Allies approached 
Japan, as resistance became even more bitter. 


From then to the end of the War there are few new features to record except 
the advent of the atomic bomb, As to this, all I will remark is that it seems 
extremely problematical whether it will ever be used again. To ensure that this 
shall not happen, there appear to me to be two essentials : 


(r) That the bomb be made infinitely more powerful than it is at present. 
(This seems to be happening.) 


(2) That there be no international inspection of atomic plants. (This at present 
is the case.) 


My reasoning for these apparently hare-brained ideas is that the more powerful 
the weapon, the more chary any nation or any individual will be of actually using it. 
If made powerful enough, it might become impossible to avoid damaging one’s own 
nationals as well as the enemy. The complete absence of inspection of the other man’s 
country will induce the fear that he may have progressed in its improvement and 
speed of manufacture more than one’s own country. It was this fear of the 
unknown that deterred Hitler from using gas in the late war. In the meantime, 
how foolish we should look if we banked on using the atomic bomb and so neglected 
the study and practice of normal forms of warfare. 





3To be quite accurate, it was on the recommendation of Admiral Halsey that Leyte 
was selected as the point of attack. 
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BATTLESHIPS’ PART IN THE WAR 
By CoMMANDER G. M. BENNETT, D.S.C., R.N. 


"T= Admiralty recently announced their intention to reduce the battleship 
strength of the British Navy forthwith to the “ Vanguard” and the four 
vessels of the ‘“‘ King George V” class. The remainder are to be scrapped 
because any attempt to modernize them would involve prodigious cost, whilst it 
would be impracticable to increase their speed to the thirty odd knots which is the 
tactical requirement for operating with aircraft carriers. 


The moment is therefore opportune for an examination of how British battle- 
ships* were employed during the late war. This will also enable us to pay tribute to 
the proud records of gallant veterans who have added lustre to famous names, but 
whose careers are now ended. We shall see, too, how misguided were those who in 
the ’thirties argued that aircraft had reduced battleships to useless anachronisms ; 
and, with an occasional glance at the operations of the battleships of other Powers, 
we may be able to suggest a solution to the problem with which the Admiralty of 
to-day has publicly admitted it is faced, “‘ shall more battleships be built ? ”. 


DEFENCE AGAINST INVASION 


On 8th June, 1940, the Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, was instructed by the 
Admiralty to have two battleships available to proceed South in case of invasion. 
The ‘‘ Rodney ” and “ Valiant,” which, with the “ Renown ” and “ Repulse,” were 
the battleships available for service in Home waters, accordingly proceeded from 
Scapa to Rosyth. One can, however, only conjecture their value as a defence against 
invasion, since operation SEA-LION never took place. They could scarcely have 
been used in the Channel against the tugs and barges with which Hitler and his 
associates contemplated the conquest of Britain. Such craft were adequate for the 
transport of troops in such’a short-distance amphibious operation. British destroyers 
and. other light craft and, possibly, cruisers were surely the fleet which we know, 
from The Fiihrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, Grand Admiral Raeder feared, But 
the ‘‘ Rodney ” and.“ Valiant ”’ were a deterrent to a sortie by German battleships 
and cruisers towards the Straits of Dover in support of the invasion of England, 
though the task, might as well have been performed by shore-based aircraft. 


Two months earlier, the “‘ Rodney,” “ Valiant;” ‘“‘ Renown ” and “ Warspite,” 
operating from Scapa, had been no defence against the invasion of Norway ; but this 
was because the enemy had obtained almost complete strategical, as well as tactical, 
surprise, with the added advantage of thereafter being able to maintain his occupa- 
tion force across the Kattegat which, with the Baltic, was the only sea in which we 
could not challenge his naval supremacy. However, the way in which the “ Renown ” 
was baulked by bad weather of battle with the “ Scharnhorst ” and “ Gneisenau ”’ 
South-West of the Lofoten Islands (9th April, 1940) and the success of the ‘‘ Warspite”’ 
in her two sorties into Narvik (roth and 13th April, 1940) are evidence of what might 
have been achieved. 


In December, 1941, the ‘‘ Prince of Wales” and “ Repulse ” were lost in an 
attempt to deal with a Japanese landing North of Singapore. That story might have 
been a different one had they been provided with the all-important air protection 
either from shore or from accompanying aircraft carriers. That battleships, in waters 





1Throughout this paper the term “ battleship” includes the relatively lightly 
armoured and once faster type of heavy ship classified as a battle cruiser. 
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subject to air or submarine attack, cannot be employed alone:is no condemnation of 
them as a type. 

So much for Britain’s battleships’ contribution as a direct defence against 
invasion. It cannot be said that they paid a dividend, though we cannot ignore the 
possibility that they might in other circumstances have done so both in Norway and 
Malaya. ' 

Can we find any support for this in the actions of the battleships of other Powers ? 
Neither the German nor the Italian battle fleet made any attempt to prevent the 
Allied invasions of North Africa, Sicily or Italy, Normandy, or the South of France ; 
but no less than nine Japanese battleships? certainly did in the Philippines, at the 
Battle for Leyte Gulf (24th October-27th October, 1944), The result, we know, 
was the destruction of Japanese naval power ; but it is arguable, in the light of what 
happened to the U.S. escort carrier groups, that the result might well have been 
otherwise if the Japanese had had the benefit of adequate air co-operation, and if 
the commanders of their divided forces had made any proper attempt to work 
together. .U.S. battleships certainly helped at Guadalcanal (r12th-15th November, 
1942), but the attempted Japanese invasion of Midway (4th June, 1942) was 
decisively thwarted without their aid. 

In the light of all this evidence it is difficult to argue that direct defence against 
invasion justified the battleship : it was never their intended role. Adequate numbers 
of aircraft and light craft are the best means of crippling any armada once it is within 
range of its objective. 

Convoy PROTECTION 


During the first half of the War, when the German battleships* were at one time 
or another marauding in the Atlantic, many of our convoys were provided with a 
battleship as escort. The “‘ Revenge,” “ Resolution,” “‘ Ramillies” and ‘‘ Royal 
Sovereign,” based on Halifax, thus served to protect our convoys between the 
United Kingdom and America. From 1941 until the Mediterranean route was 
reopened in the middle of 1943, these old ships, together with practically all our 
other battleships on one occasion or another, did similar individual service in 
protecting our convoys running between the United Kingdom and South Africa, 
advantage normally being taken of ships on passage to reinforce our Mediterranean 
or East Indies fleets. Their value was never better illustrated than on the occasion 
in 1941 when the “‘ Scharnhorst’ and ‘“‘ Gneisenau”’ attempted an attack on a 
convoy to the South-West of the approaches to Gibraltar. Sheer massacre was 
averted by the mere presence of the ‘‘ Malaya '’: on sighting her the enemy turned 
and fied., We are entitled to believe that German intelligence was sufficient to tell 
them that they might expect such escort, and that on many another occasion they 
avoided attacking convoys for precisely that reason. 

Antagonists of the battleship may argue that a less powerful vessel would 
have served as well. We have no evidence of an aircraft carrier’s potentialities in 
this direction, but we do know what cruisers and armed merchant-cruisers could do. 





*This figure includes two so-called .carrier-battleships since they retained their 
original characteristics with the addition of a strictly limited capacity to operate aircraft 
at the expense of part of their main armament. 

*The. so-called pocket battleships are included, though the Battle of the Plate 
(13th December, 1939). showed that a squadron of cruisers could deal witb one of them. 
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Thus the ‘‘ Berwick.’’ thwarted an attack by a German 8-in. gun cruiser on Christmas 
Day, 1940, and the ‘* Jervis Bay ”’ sacrificed herself to save ‘most of a convoy when 
it was attacked by the ‘‘ Admiral Scheer ’’ (North Atlantic, 5th November, 1940). 

Our Norwegian convoys, prior to April, 1940, and subsequently our North 
Russian convoys, were covered by the Home Fleet, in which every British battleship 
served for some part of the War‘; they were there to counter threatened attack by 
comparable German vessels. They thus served well, for the heavy losses to these 
convoys were all the results of shore-based aircraft and U-boat attack. The sorties 
by German heavy ships were all vain and culminated in the sinking of the ‘‘ Scharn- 
horst ’’ (26th December, 1943) and, later, indirectly, in the destruction of the 
“ Tirpitz.”’ On the former occasion the ‘“‘ Duke of York ”’ certainly proved her worth 
since the weather conditions were such that no aircraft-carrier could have successfully 
operated her striking power. The Arctic in the Winter was, ahd one suggests will 
remain, an arena where the battleship is the decisive maritime weapon. 

In the Mediterranean, from the middle of 1940 until the.same date in 1943, 
convoys running to Malta from both Gibraltar and Alexandria were covered by the 
battleships of Force ‘‘.H,” notably the ‘‘ Renown,’’ ‘‘ Hood,” ‘Nelson’ and 
“‘ Malaya,” though on occasions these veterans were reinforced by others; and by 
the Mediterranean Fleet, including the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,’ “ Barham” and 
“ Valiant.” In the engagement off Cape Spartivento (27th November, 1940) Force 
“H”’ foiled an attempt by the Italian Fleet to stop the flow of reinforcements for 
the beleaguered island. It is true that comparable attacks on convoys from Alex- 
andria were twice thwarted by the Fifteenth Cruiser Squadron (17th December, 
1941, and 2and March, 1942), but the result would surely have been otherwise had 
the Italian Fleet shown a glimmer of fighting spirit. 

The evidence is, surely, that British battleships paid a rich dividend both in 
escorting and covering our convoys. What of other nations? German vessels 
achieved a comparable result off Norway in April, 1940, though here one. cannot 
credit many points to the battleship since our enemy had the overwhelming advantage 
of strategical surprise and markedly advantageous. geographical conditions. Italian 
battleships, largely we now. know due to shortage of fuel, made no attempt to stop 
the decimation of their convoys to North Africa by our light forces, notably Force “K.”’ 
In the Pacific there was no example of a convoy, when escorted by U.S. or Japanese 
battleships, being successfully attacked. 

On balance one suggests that, whilst there are occasions when convoys can be 
adequately escorted and covered by aircraft carriers and cruisers against attacks by 
enemy battleships, there are conditions of weather which in some seas, notably the 
Arctic, are the rule rather than the exception and which necessitate the battleship. 


BOMBARDMENT 

Despite the immense effect of heavy bombing from the air, the navies of both 
Britain and the U.S.A. confounded the critics by disproving the previously generally 
accepted idea that bombardment from the sea was seldom successful. Again and 
again in the late war naval bombardments, particularly from battleships, had a 
decisive effect. 

There were several examples of strategic bombardments, notably that of the 
‘‘ Warspite,” “ Barham ” and “ Valiant” on Tripoli (April, 1941), and that of the 
** Renown ” and“ Malaya” on Genoa (9th February, 1941), and that of the “ Nelson ”’ 
and “‘ Richelieu ” on Sembang (July, 1944). There were many examples of bombard- 


‘Except the “ Vanguard,” which was not commissioned until after V.J. Day. 
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ments in support of amphibious operations. Some were intended to reduce the 
defences prior to the assault, such as the shellings by the “‘ Nelson,” “ Rodney,” 
‘““Warspite ’’ and “ Valiant ’’ before Montgomery’s forces crossed the Straits of 
Messina (August, 1943), and the notable contribution of the ‘‘ Warspite”’ to the 
assault on Walcheren (1st November, 1944). Others were intended to support the 
Army whilst the bridgehead was being firmly established. Von Rundstedt has 
testified to the overwhelming success of the “‘ Nelson,” ‘‘ Rodney,’’ “‘ Warspite ’’ 
and “ Ramillies ” to this end in the landings in Normandy (June, 1944).§ 


There were many other bombardments by battleships, some of which do not 
strictly fall under the headings already mentioned ; for example, that of the “‘ King 
George V”’ and “ Howe” on Sardinia (July, 1943) intended purely as a diversion 
from the Sicily landings, and the attack by Force “H” on the French Fleet in 
harbour at Oran (3rd July, 1940). 

It is argued by some that bombardment is no part of a battlesbip’s functions. 
No more than a cursory examination of the above examples will counteract this point 
of view. The alternative suggested, when the big gun is needed, is the monitor. 
If the necessary number of such ships could be available—four are the equivalent in 
gun-power to one battleship—they might be used successfully in such an operation 
as OVERLORD. But one doubts whether the necessary number would be available, 
since monitors cannot be a useful unit of the fleet either during peace or during the 
defensive period which, in Britain’s case, must always form the first part of any 
major war in which she is engaged. Their construction must await the outbreak of 
war when there are many other calls on our shipbuilding resources. Further, though 
four such ships may be able to engage more targets simultaneously than a single 
battleship, they cannot provide the smothering fire on a single target of which the 
latter:is capable. The “ Warspite’’ was far more effective at Walcheren than the 
“* Roberts.’ and “‘ Abercrombie ’’ who accompanied her. 


Monitors, owing to their slow speed, would however have been useless for many 
of the bombardments which battleships did so successfully. Twelve knots is of no 
value for a strategic bombardment where, to gain surprise, the approach must be 
made'at high speed—likewise the withdrawal in order to avoid destruction by the 
awakened enemy. When the British Army was only clinging to the beaches of 
Salerno by its eyélids, owing to the unexpectedly powerful retaliatory thrusts by the 
German defenders, it was the high speed dash of the “ Warspite ” and “‘ Valiant,” 
and ‘their subsequent bombardment, which practically saved the day (September, 
1943) ; though the way in which the former was then put out of action by a single 
rocket bomb may be ammunition for the partisans of the monitor, to the extent that 
a single bombarding battleship may be a case of too many eggs in a single basket. 

In the Pacific, time and again the Americans used their battleships to carry out 
prolonged. bombardments of islands prior to assaulting them, preferring to sacrifice 
tactical surprise in order to stupefy, if not destroy the fanatical Japanese ‘‘ no 
surrender ” defenders. Before V.J. Day the ‘‘ King George V,” “ Anson,”’ “‘ Howe ” 
and “‘ Duke of York ”’ had joined with them in initial bombardments on the mainland 
of Japan itself. 

Bombardment may not be the purpose for which the battleship is principally 





*Rommel also reported : ‘‘ Heavy calibre guns were used. The effect is so strong 
that an operation with infantry or with armoured formations is impossible in an area 
commanded by this quick-firing artillery.” 




































. British Pacific Fleet en route to their station. 
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intended ; it may be that in certain cases the job would be better done by monitors ; 
but there is little doubt that, on the whole, the battleship as a bombarding vessel 
was, during the late war, of incalculable value on occasions too numerous to mention 
within the limits of this paper. 


CO-OPERATION WITH AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Co-operation between British battleships and aircraft carriers in the late war 
ranged from the ‘‘ Renown ”’ and “ Ark Royal’ which, as a hunting group, roamed 
the South Atlantic in 1939 in search of the ‘‘ Graf Spee,’’ and the ‘‘ Malaya ’’ and 
“Eagle,” which did likewise in the Indian Ocean to the British Pacific Fleet of 1945 
in which some ten fleet and light fleet carriers were supported by the “‘ Duke of York,” 
“ King George V,” “‘ Anson ’”’ and “ Howe.” 

Between these extremes were the Home Fleet which, during the major part of 
the War, averaged three battleships with one or two carriers, the Mediterranean Fleet 
of the 1940-42 period of similar size, the Eastern Fleet of 1941-2 with the “‘ Warspite ” 
and four ‘‘ Revenges ’’ accompanying a couple of carriers, and Force “ H,’”’ which 
reached its maximum in 1943 when it comprised six battleships and two fleet carriers. 


By 1945 we had sufficiency of aircraft carriers to follow the example already set 
by the Americans in the Pacific. Bombardment apart, our battleships occupied a 
subsidiary role since the Japanese surface fleet had by then ceased to exist. With 
cruisers they occupied positions on the circular screen which surrounded the aircraft 
carriers and used their secondary armaments for their protection against attack by 
aircraft. 


Gunnery theorists may argue that one battleship with sixteen long-range anti- 
aircraft guns can put up a better defence than two cruisers with eight apiece. But 
even if this is true, it would not justify this use of battleships in waters where there 
was a likelihood of submarine attack, which was not the case in the latter part of 
the Pacific war, unless they were also needed to deal with an enemy battlefleet. 


The British Pacific Fleet excepted, there was no British fleet operation in the 
late war in which aircraft carriers outnumbered battleships. Would it be an over- 
statement to say that more often than not the most important function of our 
carriers was to provide fighter protection for the battlefleet ? Certainly this was true 
of Force ‘“‘ H” at Sicily and Salerno (July and September, 1943) when the “ Nelson,” 
“Rodney,” “ Warspite,” “‘ Valiant,” “‘ King George V ” and “‘ Howe ” all covered 
the British and American invasion convoys and beaches against a sortie by the 
Italian battlefleet. It was partially true when the “ Queen Elizabeth,” “ Barham ” 
and “‘ Valiant ”’ sought and decisively defeated the Italian Fleet at Matapan, though 
there the carriers displayed another aspect of their versatility, their ability to find 
and fix the enemy. This latter function was their whole purpose in the operation 
against the ‘“‘ Bismarck,” whose destruction was primarily achieved by surface forces 
in a vast oceanic operation which will receive further mention later in this paper. 


Yet, prior to the last year of the War, British aircraft carriers were not always 
subsidiary to battleships. To cite two notable examples : The First Battle Squadron 
accompanied the “ Illustrious’ for her devastating assault on the Italian Fleet at 
Taranto (11th November, 1941), and the “ King George V ” and “Howe” did likewise 
when four of our fleet carriers attacked oil installations at Palembang (Sumatra, 
5th February, 1945.) But, be it noted, that in these cases our objective was either a 





‘The attack on Palembang, which is mentioned later, was carried out by the 
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fleet in harbour or a shore target—objectives which could not be satisfactorily 
reached by surface craft. And in these cases battleships were there to protect the 
carriers against attacks by heavy surface forces. They did not occur, but that is no 
evidence that the battleships were not required. In fact, if in operations such as 
those just mentioned, the aircraft carriers had been operating without accompanying 
battleships, their striking power against their objectives would have been reduced 
by the need for keeping a suitably armed striking force available to defend themselves 
against attack by enemy heavy ships. 


From the consideration of the British Pacific Fleet’s operations we may. reach 
the conclusion that, if attack from the air is the only threat, battleships are not 
essential with the fleet ; and that they should not be so risked to this end alone if 
there are enemy submarines in the area. But we cannot otherwise decide usefully 
on the value of the battleship in co-operation with aircraft-carriers until we have 
considered the most important part of our evidence on the value of battleships as an 
antidote to enemy vessels of the same type. 


ANTIDOTE TO ENEMY BATTLESHIPS 


We have, in effect, already quoted many instances where British battleships 
fulfilled this function in the late war. Those of the Home Fleet in harbour at Scapa 
were always a “fleet in being’ which deterred the German Fleet from activity. 
Battleships escorting convoys in the Atlantic ensured that they were not attacked 
by their enemy counterparts. Elsewhere they ensured no such interference with our 
amphibious forces. It is well that we should not forget this service by the veterans 
which have now gone to the shipbreaker for, though unspectacular, it is evidence of 
the power of the battleship. Initially, perhaps, that power was derived from the 
evidence of past wars, but that it was never seriously challenged depended on the 
practical results of those occasions in which the enemy battleships subsequently came 
into conflict with our own. 


The “ Renown ”’ played a part in the destruction of the “‘ Graf Spee,” for the 
belief that this ship, with the “ Ark Royal,” was close to Montevideo was largely 
responsible for the “‘ Graf Spee” Captain’s decision to blow up his ship. The 
Japanese Fleet in the Indian Ocean was not prepared to support an amphibious force 
across the Bay of Bengal, nor at the time of the attacks on Colombo and Trincomalee 
(April, 1942) did it seek to meet Admiral Somerville’s force in battle. It is scarcely 
arguable that the Japanese, with three battleships and five aircraft-carriers, thus 
feared the only two carriers (plus the obsolete “‘ Hermes ”) which we had in the area. 
Ceylon and India were saved from sea-borne invasion by the “‘ Warspite,” “‘ Revenge,” 
“ Resolution,” “‘ Ramillies ” and “ Royal Sovereign.” 

We know from the records of The Fiihrer Conferences on Naval Affairs that the 
“ Scharnhorst ’’ and ‘‘ Gneisenau ”’ in their escape from Brest (12th February, 1942) 
risked all the dangers of attack from the air and by our light forces inherent in a 
passage up the Channel and through the Straits of Dover, rather than a possible 
conflict with the battleships of the Home Fleet out of Scapa. 

One hit from the guns,of the “ Warspite ”’ in the Battle of Calabria caused the 
“ Cavour ’’ and “‘ Cesare ’’ to flee before the approach of that ship and her consorts 
the “ Royal Sovereign” and “ Malaya ’’ (oth July, 1940).. At Matapan (28th March, 
1941) the “ Vittorio. Veneto ’’ fled before the approach of Admiral Cunningham and 
left ‘her cruisers to be annihilated by the ‘‘ Warspite,” “ Barham” and “‘ Valiant.” 
As already mentioned, the Italian Fleet off Cape Spartivento turned and fled 
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before the approach of Admiral Somerville’s force. And the ‘* Duke of York ” was 
the chief instrument in the destruction of the “‘ Scharnhorst.” 


It was the ‘“‘ Hood” which damaged the “‘ Bismarck” to the South of the 
Denmark Straits (24th May, 1941) thereby causing Admiral Lutyens to abandon 
his intended raids in strength on Allied trade and make for Brest. And, though 
aircraft played their part in the cperation, the “ Bismarck” was finally fixed by 
surface craft and reduced to a blazing wreck by the “‘ King George V ” and “‘ Rodney” 
(27th May, 1941).’ 

What evidence can we produce against the battleship in this its age-old primary 
role? The “‘ Royal Oak’’ (1939) and ‘‘ Barham” (1941) were lost by submarine 
attack, but the former was at anchor in a relatively undefended harbour. The 
‘‘ Repulse ” and “‘ Prince of Wales ” were lost by air attack (1941) but, as already 
mentioned, they were operating without essential air cover. The “ Hood” (1941) 
was sunk in action with an enemy battleship. 


Clearly we must look elsewhere. British battleships were directly or indirectly 
responsible for the destruction of all German battleships ; even, one suggests, those 
which were sunk in harbour by the R.A.F., since it was the Home Fleet “‘ in being ”’ 
which kept them there as sitting targets for the many, many such bombings which 
were necessary to that end. Among Italian battleships the “‘ Roma”’ suffered the 
same fate as the “ Repulse” (gth September, 1943); the others fled before the 
approach of our forces, several to suffer destruction in harbour at Taranto by battle- 
ship escorted seaborne air power, 


Pearl Harbour apart—and such a treacherous assault is irrelevant to this paper— 
no American battleships were sunk. Overwhelming seaborne air power destroyed 
the majority of Japanese battleships but their American counterparts played a 
decisive part both at the Battle of Guadalcanal (13th-15th November, 1942), when 
the “ Kirishma ” was sunk by the “ South Dakota ’”’ and ‘‘ Washington,” and at 
Leyte Gulf (24-27th October, 1944) when the “ Yamashiro” and ‘‘ Fuso ”’ were 
similarly destroyed.® 

CoNCLUSION 

No attempt has been made to mention every operation in which British battle- 
ships took part in the late war. One is conscious of having omitted any reference to 
the part played by the “‘ Barham” and “ Resolution ”’ in the unfortunate operation 
against Dakar (September, 1940), of the part played by the “‘ Ramillies ’’ in ensuring 
that the Japanese did not impede our occupation of Madagascar (September, 1942), 





"The battleships ‘‘ Prince of Wales,” ‘‘ Renown,’ ‘‘ Repulse’’ and “ Ramillies ” 
also took part in this operation. 

®More battleships took part in this operation than in any other of the War. The 
U.S. opposed twelve to the Japanese nine. It is of interest to note that although the 
U.S. opposed twelve carriers (I omit their 18 escort carriers since those were supporting the 
landings) to only four Japanese. ‘‘ Admiral Halsey proposed to withdraw the fast 
battleships from all three carrier task groups . . . to advance this powerful gunnery force 
ahead of the carriers, launch his air strikes over the heads of the battleships like long-range 
artillery, then send in the surface force like infantry to mop up the cripples and stragglers 
and slug it out with the enemy’s heavy ships.” (The Battle for Leyte Gulf, by C. Vann 
Woodward.) That no action took place as a result does not detract from the evident fact 
that, despite the spectacular results achieved by the aircraft carriers in the Pacific, the 
U.S. Navy still believed in the ultimate value of the battleship to deal with its enemy 


counterpart. 
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and of the way in which overwhelming air power drove our Mediterranean battleships 
from the sea when Crete was in dire straits (May, 1941). But space demands that we 
should call a halt and sum up. 

Battleships may be no direct defence against invasion. Their use in support of 
aircraft-carriers may be unjustified unless there are enemy battleships in the area.® 
It is possible, but not proven, that trade convoys could be adequately protected by 
aircraft-carriers. But for bombardment of targets within reach of the sea, particularly 
in support of amphibious operations, the battleship is the best available weapon. 
Whilst as an antidote to similar enemy vessels the battleships are, on the evidence 
of the last war, both indirectly and directly, the best answer, provided ‘that they are 
operated as a part of a balanced force, unless overwhelming air power is available 
as an alternative. But the effort required to produce this overwhelming power is, 
in Carriers, aircraft and highly trained men, considerably more than is required 
for a battleship strength of comparable value.4° And the evidence of the sinking of 
the “‘ Scharnhorst,’’ of Matapan, of Guadalcanal and of Surigao Strait is, surely, that 
in a night action the battleship has a major role to play. 


There remains the future, in particular the advent of the guided missile and the 
atomic bomb. Here it is essential to bear in mind that both are weapons of consider- 
able size. The former, though more accurate than a shell, occupies so much space 
that a large ship is required to stow any useful number. For this the aircraft-carrier 
might suffice but one doubts whether the necessary launching ramps could be 
installed in addition to the all-important flight deck, the demands on which are 
ever-increasing with the growing size and weight of modern aircraft. No ship can 
be protected against a direct hit or a near miss by an atomic bomb, but against one 
falling comparatively close. protection should be possible, though it will involve 
adequate armour both below decks and around superstructures, which is difficult, if 
not impossible, to provide for an aircraft carrier without interference with her real 
task—the operation of aircraft. 

In the late XVIth Century the prophets predicted that the fire ship had sounded 
the death knell of the ship of the line. Three centuries later we were assured that the 
torpedo boat would produce the same result. Between the two great wars the 
apostles of air power vociferously proclaimed the battleship as already obsolete. 
Each time the experience of war has proved the prophets wrong." 


The battleship is, after all, only the most powerfully armed fighting ship, equipped 
with maximum practicable protection against enemy attack. In the 1939-45 War it 
bore no' resemblance to its predecessors of 1805 because weapons and motive power 
had so completely changed. Likewise, with guided missiles and some form of atomic 
propulsion, the battleships of to-morrow—if they are built—will bear no resemblance 
to the few which remain in the British Fleet to-day. 


*Some Americans will dispute this on the grounds that battleships are the only 
vessels which can put up the necessary anti-aircraft fire to deal with aircraft attacking the 
carriers and withstand bomb hits which will force cruisers to drop out of the screen. 

“To quote an anonymous author in a naval journal referring to the ‘“‘ Bismarck ”’ 
action : ‘‘ To-day it is believed that four fleet carriers could contend with the situation 
at a price of perhaps thirty, perhaps sixty aircraft casualties. Is this cheaper than one 
successful fixing attack with six aircraft lost followed by the arrival of two battleships ? 
Is not the sinking by aircraft alone perhaps an unnecessary squandering of air crews and 
aircraft ? ”’ 

1 T think it is beyond question that if we had failed to rebuild our battleships we 
should have lost the war.” (Lord Chatfield in It Might Happen Again.) 























OFFICER-LIKE QUALITIES 
By Apmrrat Sir Harotp Burroueu, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 


JOINED the Royal Navy in 1903 so that what I have to say to you is based on 
[c= forty years experience, during which I have been shipmates with a very 

large number of officers and have served mainly in happy ships, but also in one 
or two not so happy. Some of you are officers of almost equally wide experience but 
many are young and with little experience, and it is to these latter therefore that my 
remarks are mainly addressed though I hope that they will not be thought wasted 
by any of you. 

First of all, what are officer-like qualities? Let me mention some of them :— 
Loyalty, Honour, Truthfulness, Patience, Tact, Firmness, Justice, Know- 
ledge, Judgment, Zeal, Self-Control, Sense of Humour, Common Sense, 
Power of Command, Initiative, Courage—both physical and moral, Sense of 
Duty, and Self-Confidence. 


All these qualities contriloute to the making of a good officer. Some of them are 
instinctive, some are only acquired by each individual for himself, and the remainder 
have to be taught sx learnt. It can be taken for granted that Loyalty, Honour, 
Truthfulness, Justice and Physical Courage are instinctive in you; but even so, it 
is important for us to remind ourselves of them from time to time, for without these 
instinctive qualities the others are wasted. A Sense of Humour is of course an 
invaluable quality and helps us to keep a sense of proportion. I need not say anything 
to you about Zeal or Knowledge, for I take your zeal for granted and you all realize 
that you cannot fulfil your duty fully unless you have acquired the necessary 
knowledge. Knowledge begets Self-Confidence and Common Sense, _ 


Then as regards Patience, Tact, Firmness, Initiative, Judgment, Self-Control, 
Power of Command, Sense of Duty and Moral Courage—these are qualities that most 
of us not only have to acquire for ourselves but which take some time to acquire. 
For instance, some are born impatient and may not acquire the quality of patience 
in full measure till middle age ; in fact I have known many, and no doubt you have 
too, who appear unlikely ever to acquire it. Nevertheless, the right kind of patience 
is an important virtue in an officer and lack of it may react on judgment and self- 
control. I am not speaking of the kind of patience that tolerates slackness or waste 
of time. Every great leader in the past has been impatient in matters such as these. 

Again, a Sense of Duty is not necessarily instinctive, though some happen to be 
born with it. I shall speak of this and its full meaning a little later, but here I want 
to stress that a high sense of duty is essential in an officer. By this I mean that we 
should all be inspired with a happiness and pride in being privileged to serve our 
Country. In these material times there is too great a temptation to think almost 
solely of our own particular career and to lose sight of the real meaning of the word 
* service,” whichis “‘ unselfish work for a great ideal ” ; that ideal, for which we are 
all working, is the efficiency of the great Service to which we have the honour to 
belong. 


Now a word or two on Judgment and Leadership. To havea right judgment in 
all things we have to study carefully our attitude towards subordinates. A good 
leader should not let any meritorious action of a subordinate escape his attention and 
conversely he must not be blind to a single fault, It is here that Moral Courage plays 
a big part, for many of us are apt to shrink from hurting peoples’ feelings, yet it is 





2 This contribution was originally given as an address. 
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almost as dangerous to do this as it is to take a delight in hurting their feelings. 


Bound up with this question of Judgment is the ability to differentiate between 
things done through honest error and through malice, through thoughtlessness and 
through incompetence, through well meant shortcomings and through careless or 
stupid blunders. 


To be a good officer it is essential to be a good leader, and leadership is best 
described as “ the art of creating and maintaining a high morale and of directing it 
through the acts of men to achieve a definite purpose or result.”” This is an art we 
must strive hard to acquire. 


I have not the time in a short address to deal with each of the other qualities 
individually and in any case most of them speak for themselves, but those which I 
particularly want you to consider are Sense of Duty, Moral Courage, and Morale. 


First of all Sense of Duty: in almost every case of disciplinary or other trouble 
which occurs in the Royal Navy it is found on investigation that some officer, petty 
officer or leading hand has been guilty of neglect of duty in a greater or less degree. 
Such neglect may vary greatly in different cases, but the following instances come to 
mind :— 

(a) Neglect to report to higher authority facts which may have come to 
their knowledge ; 


(6) Failure to set a correct example or to give timely advice ; 


(c) The acceptance of a‘standard of discipline or behaviour which is below 
that which should be demanded ; and 


(@) Last, but unfortunately most common, that awful temptation to avoid 
trouble which invariably leads to much greater trouble. 


The fact that such neglect of duty is of frequent occurrence tends to show that 
there is a general lack of a correct sense of duty throughout the Service. That this 
should be the case is no less than deplorable and it seems obvious that there is some 
underlying cause which must be eradicated. In my opinion the cause is not far to 
seek. Officers and men on joining the Service come from all sorts and conditions of 
homes throughout the country. Some are members of large families, some are only 
sons, some are town bred, some are country bred. Some may have a high standard 
of home ‘life, some the reverse. Yet from whatever locality or home they come it is 
assumed that after a‘normal period of training each will have ingrained in him a 
correct sense of duty. 

Looking back over my forty years in the Service, it appears to me that a correct 
sense of duty is either instinctive—due to early upbringing, or else it is acquired 
through the example of superiors. It may be that this is all that is necessary in the 
case of officers. But, when one considers the case of the Lower Deck, there can be 
no doubt that it is very difficult for a man to acquire a sense of duty solely through 
example. Men on the Lower Deck have little or nothing in their training to inculcate 
a sense of duty, in fact almost the reverse might be said to be the case. They have 
work given to them to do and that work is constantly supervised. Some work may 
be irksome, some privileges may be strictly circumscribed, and therefore there comes 
a natural incentive in some to avoid irksome work or to take a privilege when it is 
not allowed. To achieve this without punishment may become a matter for con- 
gratulation and, perhaps, envy on the part of others. Such surroundings lead 
inevitably*to 4 form ‘of “ honour among thieves” by which a man may conceive it 
his duty to lie to shield a friend or messmate. 
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This appears to be the root cause of the failure of some leading seamen to report 
to higher authority facts which come to their knowledge and which they know it is 
their duty to report. In principle the above must apply to a great extent to chief 
and petty officers since a habit once ingrained is difficult to eradicate. 


But the real solution to this problem lies with the officers. Many of those petty 
officers who fail in their duty would have been good petty officers if proper support 
had been given them. To take an example—a petty officer is treated without proper 
respect by his men. Officers notice him giving orders feebly or being addressed as 
“‘ Bertie’ by able seamen and saying nothing. His authority declines, and one day 
in exasperation he reports a man who has gone a stage further and charges him with 
a serious offence. Had this petty officer been brought up originally for allowing his 
men to be too familiar, his whole conduct would have been quite different ; he would 
have known that. he would be supported if he exerted. his authority correctly, and the 
trouble would never have arisen. Here, too, is a case where example can havea 
good or ill effect. It cannot make for proper discipline if petty officers and men hear 
officers addressing each other on duty by Christian names or nicknames, especially 
as between senior and junior officers. 

A main contributory factor towards neglect of duty is, undoubtedly, kindness of 
heart. This is altogether too prevalent and many officers fail in their duty due to 
inability to appreciate that duty has nothing whatever to do with personal feelings 
or sympathies. Duty is something which is entirely impersonal. It may be my duty 
tomorrow to act as a Prosecutor in a Court Martial on my greatest friend. My 
prosecution must be as remote from personal considerations as if I were prosecuting 
someone I had never heard of before, It may be my duty to punish a man for some 
misdemeanour such as drunkenness, smuggling, using foul language or insubordina- 
tion. Can I punish that man with a clear conscience if I myself drink too much, or 
use the cover of my rank to smuggle, or if I cannot control my own tongue, or if I 
have criticized my senior officer in front of my juniors in the mess?) Duty is a line of 
conduct, and none of us can do our duty correctly unless we can control our own 
conduct. It is, therefore, first and foremost our duty to set an example to our 
subordinates—if we set the right example we are more than half way towards 
fulfilling our whole duty. 

Perhaps'the thing next in importance is consistency. Knowing what our duty 
is, we must never waver in carrying it out—it must be done without fear (which 
implies moral courage), and without favour (which means that all personal feelings 
and considerations must be submerged). Not only must each officer act consistently, 
but all officers must act with the same consistency. 

I have often heard it suggested that Australians do not understand discipline— 
there was never a greater fallacy, for it is a thing that all intelligent men understand 
fully. What they do not understand, and what no educated man can understand is 
half-discipline, that is to’ say, they cannot understand an order being enforced strictly 
by one officer ‘and-ignored by another. Such inconsistency among ‘the officers is 

grossly unfair to the men. 

Again, as I’said earlier, there is often a regrettable reluctance to correct at once 
any failure on the part of a petty officer or leading seaman. No officer should ever 
overlook the failure of a rating to show respect to a petty officer or the failure of a 
petty officer to:;command the respect of ratings. It is so easy to turn a “‘ blind eye,” 
but an officer who does so is fajling in his duty. 

Officers must never get it into their heads that they are only in charge of men 
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in their own ships. An officer is always an officer, and one of his first duties is to see 
that the orders of his seniors are observed by everyone junior to him. 


An officer cannot afford to carry out his duties solely by precept. Example is 
even more important, and when I say example I mean not only example in behaviour, 
but example in conversation. There is too great a tendency among officers generally 
to make a joke about the failure of duty of another officer, and it is not uncommon 
for an officer to be reluctant to admit that he acted out of a sense of duty—it may 
sound more amusing to his messmates if he tries to give the impression that he only 
put in an appearance because the Commander was about. 


I would like to suggest to you a rule which I invariably use when faced with a 
particularly difficult disciplinary question: just ask yourself “what is my duty,” 
and you will find that the question answers itself. If ever you are doubtful whether 
you should take some action or not, you may be sure that your proper course is to 
take action. 


Now for a few words about Morale. 


Morale is to the mind what physical condition is to the body. In other words, 
it is fitness of mind for the purpose in hand. As applied to a fighting force perhaps 
the best way to understand the meaning of the word is to think of the meaning 
of the exact opposite—‘‘ demoralization”’. After the 1914-18 War a Committee 
composed of leading medical and military men was appointed to enquire into what 
was known as “ shell shock.” The finding of the Committee was that the majority 
of shell shock cases were cases of nervous breakdown due to fear. It was proved that 
it hardly existed in the old Regular battalions and that the Guards had very little 
of it throughout the war. In fact, shell shock is clear evidence of poor morale. 


We all may believe that the morale of our own men is high, but can we be sure 
of it unless we have a high state of discipline, the constant inculcation of esprit de 
corps—pride of the men in their units and faith in their officers ?) We must try to 
stimulate such sentiments as patriotism, comradeship and loyalty, all of which go 
far towards making up Morale. 

You and I have been taught from infancy to believe in our Country and we 
have absorbed something of its history. It is not difficult for us to look upon our 
Country as the best in the World and worth defending against all comers. Others 
have not been so fortunate and come from districts where unemployment, low wages, 
bad housing and perhaps anti-patriotic propaganda make it difficult for them to 
take the same view as ourselves. There is only one way to change men’s ideas 
on this subject and that is to replace them by more healthy ones. 


Modern thought is too prone to overlook the value of cleanliness, good order 
and smart drill, forgetting that environment is a very powerful influence. A man 
yielding to the emotion of fear is obeying the strongest of all instincts, that of self- 
preservation. It is an emotional state and must be countered through the emotions. 
You cannot order.a man not to be afraid. One of our difficulties is that the British 
character is somewhat doubtful of any process which can be described as emotional. 
But because a process is emotional it is not necessarily irrational. On the contrary, 
the really irrational way to deal with human beings is to neglect the consideration 
of emotions and sentiments. 

The close association in a happy ship with all working together for a common 
object, the friendly rivalry in a squadron or fiotilla, has for long been one of the 
principal indirect methods of creating the desired spirit. But this in itself is not 
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sufficient and, due to ships paying off, is only transitory. In this respect, we are 
much worse off than our brothers inthe Army. The commission of a ship cannot be 
compared with the life of a regiment. 


We must inculcate those sentiments I have mentioned, and to do this we must 
first of all make the right atmosphere. How are we to get the right atmosphere ? 
How are we to bridge the gulf formed partly by shyness, partly by suspicion ? I 
want to emphasise to you that shyness is a very real and serious defect in an officer 
and contributes towards causing suspicion. No officer can afford to be shy and 
reserved, and no good officer has ever lost prestige by being frank and open in his 
dealings with men. Ship life provides wonderful opportunities for getting on terms 
with your men, learning how they live, showing sympathy when they have family 
trouble. An officer who misses all this due to shyness is losing a great chance of 
cultivating high Morale. Do not think I am suggesting anything in the nature 
of what is called “‘ Jack Shaloo ”’ for that is an abomination and any officer who tries 
such tactics will find that when an emergency comes he has lost the respect of his 
men. 


Officers sometimes complain that any advances they make are regarded with 
suspicion. They must never be discouraged by such experiences. The antidote 
to suspicion is the creation of trust and it is the lack of trust which is one of the 
prime factors in break up of morale. ‘‘ We are betrayed ’’ has always been the cry 
of demoralized troops. 

It is essential then, to morale, to create this feeling so that the men will believe 
and trust their leaders, feeling sure of their sympathy and interest. The morale 
of the ship’s company built up in this way cannot be other than good. In these days 
men are far too intelligent to live without ideas and there are many sources from 
which they can acquire them. (If the officers do not take the trouble to assist in 
instilling the right ideas, it.will be their fault if those who look to them for guidance, 
absorb ideas detrimental to efficiency. 


Let.me sum up what we want in an officer in the words :—‘ To be well obeyed 
he must be perfectly esteemed.” 














THE OFFICER’S WEAPON 
By E. H. BAxTErR 


HROUGHOUT most periods of military history officers have been armed 

with weapons which differed from those used by their men. It has also often 

happened that they have been armed with entirely different classes of arms 
from those carried by other ranks. This in dismounted branches of the Service 
the half-pike, sword and pistol have generally, though not always, been reserved to 
officers, while so far as is known cémmissioned ranks have never been equipped 
with the bayonet. The sword practically disappeared in the 1939-45 War, and the 
pistol was used increasingly by all ranks, while several new weapons, chiefly sub- 
machine guns, were tried. 


New methods of warfare have not altered the primary duties and functions 
of the officer, but they have made him more vulnerable than his predecessor was, 
and they have made it essential that every officer should be, at all times and in 
all positions, an efficient combatant soldier. The parachutist, the fifth columnist, 
and open warfare with its surprise long-distance sallies have abolished ‘‘ the cushy 
job behind the lines.” of 1914-18. In active warfare under modern conditions, no 
officer can be certain at any hour and in any place that ‘he will not be under fire. 
Under such circumstances the regulation revolver is too weak for effective defence. 
It may not be desirable to arm all officers with the rifle, but they should have at all 
times the means of defending themselves and of being an effective unit in any unfore- 
seen emergency. 

It is desirable that the officer should not be burdened with arms or equipment 
to the extent that his activity and energy in controlling and directing battle operations 
are hindered. He is not primarily a “‘ killer,’’ but a leader and director of “‘ killers.” 
An officer should always be mobile and active. 


We have to consider what is the best officer’s arm in active warfare. The 
arms suggested for review are (1) the pistol—either the revolver or the automatic ; 
(2) the sub-machine gun ; (3) the light carbine. 

The pistol, of any kind, is essentially a close-quarter weapon. The logic of this 
fact must be accepted. At any distance over, roughly, the length of a cricket pitch 
the officer armed only with a pistol is not an efficiently-armed combatant soldier. 
In close fighting, such as street warfare, he is ; but is he a more efficient soldier than 
the rifleman? If so, there is a case for all ranks, or a proportion of them, about to 
engage in street fighting to carry pistols ; if not, then he is not an efficient combatant 
against the riflemen on the other side. In modern street warfare, there is no room 
for passengers. 

The popularity of the pistol rests very largely on its lightness and convenience. 
If it is urged that one of its chief advantages is that it can be used quickly, then there 
is just reason for arming other ranks with it when off duty in occupied territories. 
Such a course wovld have saved many undesirable incidents in the last few years. 
But however quickly the pistol may be drawn, we have seen that it is not a weapon 
of precision beyond a very short range. In active warfare, moreover, convenience 
is a very minor detail. Most forms of active warfare are inconvenient in any case. 


The pistol, it is admitted, has its uses. After hostilities have ceased, it may 
be adequate as a personal arm in occupied territory. Can we be certain that the 
regulation revolver is the most efficient pistol we can have? It should be remembered 
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that most large armies have for long been using the automatic pistol. The supposed 
advantages of the revolver are that it is sturdy, simple, has few working parts, 
and that it can be carried loaded ready for action while the main spring is at rest. 
On the other hand, the automatic is easier to carry, being flatter than the revolver. 
It takes more rounds in the magazine; can be reloaded quickly, and there is no 
escape of gas as occurs in the gap between the cylinder and the barrel of the revolver. 
The trigger action is probably much easier for most men than that of the revolver. 
One type of German automatic is designed to be carried loaded with the mainspring 
uncompressed, the hammer being cocked and fired for the first shot by a long trigger 
travel, as with a revolver. This may well be the prototype of the military pistol of 
the future. 


The supposed unreliability and need for greater care of the automatic pistol 
is at variance with modern weapon practice. During the 1939-45 War, we issued 
the Hotchkiss gun, the Lewis gun,, the Bren gun, the sub-machine gun in various 
marks and patterns, and our Allies were using other models of automatic arms in 
such varied climates as the Arctic Circle, the Western Desert and the Burmese 
jungle, and yet it has been objected that the automatic pistol is too delicate for 
officers’ use. It is a poor compliment to pay the officers! 


To the marksman or the connoisseur of weapons the sub-machine gun is a thing 
of horror. It was first used extensively, it is believed, by gangsters in the U.S.A. 
Its chief advantage as an officer’s arm is that a man with little training 
or practice can kill with it, thus making it suitable for the “ civilian in uniform ” 
type of officer. With a folding butt it could probably be most conveniently carried 
in a large holster, but one of its disadvantages would be the supply of ammunition. 
With such a weapon it is very easy to use one’s total supply in a very short time. 
In any case, it should always be made for use as a semi-automatic, as well as for full 
automatic action. The weight of sub-machine guns used during the recent war 
seems to have varied from 6? pounds to about 10 pounds. 


The light carbine with a self-loading or semi-automatic action taking a cartridge 
of moderate power and weight, such as was used by U.S.A. ancillary troops during 
the invasion of Europe, appears to be approaching our ideal of an officer’s weapon. 
Some details of this arm, the Winchester .30 M1 Carbine, should therefore be of 
interest. It weighs about 5 pounds, has an accurate range of about 300 yards, an 
overall length of 354 inches, operates on the Gerand self-loading principle and the 
magazine has a capacity of 15 rounds. One mark of this weapon has a skeleton 
butt, which reduces both the weight and (presumably) the length. 


As the maximum range of this handy little rifle is about 2,000 yards, the range 
appears to be adequate for any purpose as an officer’s weapon, and the weight is not 
much more than half that of a Service rifle. Its size certainly makes it more 
inconvenient to carry than, any pistol; but most troops move by some form of 
transport now, and in action all its disadvantages are outweighed by the fact that 
it makes the officer an effective fighting man. The cartridges are light in weight, 
and it is most desirable that an ample supply should be carried on the person. At 
least fifty rounds are necessary. 


While the value of such a weapon to the infantry officer should be evident, 
it will be argued that officers in armoured and ancillary units would find it an 
encumbrance. Future warfare, however, is apt to be fluid, and all branches of the 
Services are subject to accidents and unfortunate incidents. The crew of a disabled 
tank, for example, may have to make their way on foot through hostile territory 
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to their own lines. Under such circumstances, what other weapon would the 
experienced officer rather carry ? 

It seems only commonsense to insist that, whatever weapon or weapons 
commissioned ranks have, they should be efficient in their use. Efficiency in the 
use of any firearm can only be attained by practice. Here, as with other ranks, 
there is much to be desired. Quite a large proportion of officers on one big transport 
proceeding to the Middle East had never fired their pistols at all. Practice ammuni- 
tion in several units was unknown. Real marksmanship, or pride in the same, 
appears to be diminishing among all ranks in the Army. The Dominion Forces 
have a much higher tradition of marksmanship. It is no use equipping an officer 
with any weapon unless he is required to attain some standard of efficiency in its 
use. Practice ammunition should be issued on a very generous scale, and every 
officer should be required to make himself proficient in the use of whatever arm he 
carries. 

Perhaps it may be permitted to consider briefly the needs of officers of the 
other Services. Naval officers ashore usually act as infantry or artillery officers, 
and would presumably be armed as such. In the R.A.F., the equipment of flying 
personnel is somewhat difficult. Evacuating any aircraft, but especially a fighter, 
in its last moments is no time to be encumbered with a carbine or a sub-machine 
gun. A pistol should present less difficulty when “ baling out,’’ but we have already 
seen that the pistol is not an efficient arm outside a very short range. Possibly the 
best compromise would be for flying personnel to wear the most efficient pistol 
that could be got, and to carry carbines in the machine itself. If this could be landed 
without fire or a serious crash the carbines would be available for the journey back 
to our own lines. Otherwise, the men who come down by parachute would have 
some slight means of defence. 

Probably all means would be met if every military officer possessed both a 
carbine and a pistol, although if two firearms are thought excessive, the carbine 
should be preferred to the pistol. The carbine would not be carried on ceremonial 
parades, but would normally be reserved for active service. It should be issued 
to all officers. Even officers of corps supposed to be non-combatant and situated 
far behind the lines may expect to have trouble from fifth columnists, disaffected 
persons or looters. Such opponents might use a 12-bore shot gun loaded with solid 
bullets or buckshot. The 12-bore bullet is effective up to 100 yards, although 
accuracy falls off badly over this distance. 

Individual preferences should receive some consideration when the design of 
officers’ weapons is being considered. There is nothing revolutionary in this sugges- 
tion. In the days when a thorough knowledge of swordsmanship was an essential 
part of the education of every person of rank, every officer chose his sword to suit 
his own individual fancy. Up to the 1914-18 War, an officer could buy and carry what 
pistol he preferred, so long as it took the regulation ammunition. In this matter, 
stringent regulations are useless and vexatious. In all large wars, it will be found 
that officers have a tendency to ectip themselves with what they individually 
consider to be the most efficient arm, atrespective of whether it is taken from the 
enemy, donated by an Ally, or merely “ found.” Efficiency and accuracy are more 
important than uniformity. Obviously all weapons should be restricted to regulation 
ammunition. On the other hand, if a change of model, of sights, or of fitting can 
make an indifferent shot into a good one, it is stupid and dangerous to oppose such 
a change. We might with equal logic insist on one uniform size of boots for all feet. 


Nore.—Correspondence on this subject is invited.—Ep1tor. 
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THE ITALIAN NAVY IN THE LATE WAR 


By ALDO FRACCAROLI 


TALIAN naval construction for many years after the 1914-18 War was in 
| exe with the Washington and London Treaties, and this limited the 

number and design of larger warships ; but seven 10,000 ton, 8-in. gun cruisers, 
and twelve 6-in. light cruisers were built, together with some divisions of destroyers 
and flotillas of submarines. The old 12-in. gun battleships “ Cavour ” and ‘‘ Cesare,” 
laid down in 1910, were reconstructed, and in 1934 Italy ordered two 15-in. gun 
battleships—the “‘ Littorio’”’ and “ Vittorio Veneto,” of the largest type permitted 
by the Naval Treaties. In 1938 two more large battleships were projected, also a 
number of destroyers, torpedo boats and submarines, and twelve more light cruisers 
were ordered; the latter were officially rated as “ oceanic scouts ”’—esploratori 
oceanict. 

When Italy declared war on 1oth June, 1940, her fleet consisted of :— 


2 old reconstructed battleships—the ‘‘ Cavour ’’ and “‘ Cesare”’ of 26,000 tons 
with ten 12.6-in. guns and speed of 27 knots. 
7 modern 10,000 ton cruisers, with eight 8-in. guns and a speed of 32- 

37 knots. 

12 light cruisers (“‘ Condottieri”’ class), of 5,000-9,000 tons, eight to ten 
6-in. guns, 33-38 knots. 

3 old cruisers of small military value. 

12 “ Navigatori”’ class leaders, 1,900 tons with six 4.7-in. guns; four 
2i-in. torpedo tubes ; 37 knots. 

24 modern destroyers of 1,400 to 1,800 tons; four to five 4.7-in. guns, 
six 2I-in. torpedo tubes, 38 knots. 

19 old destroyers of 1,000-2,000 tons; 4.7-in. guns, four to six 21-in. 
torpedo tubes ; 30-32 knots. 

68 to 70 torpedo boats. 

115 submarines. 

These ships made a foundation, and with the completion of those building, the 
Italian Navy was a strong one. There were, however, some deficiences and defects : 
there was no system of co-operation between ships and aircraft, little equipment for 
night fighting, only superficial plans for submarine warfare, and no proper anti- 
submarine measures. There was a shortage of some types of ships, notably of aircraft 
carriers and submarine chasers. So the Italian fleet, strong and well trained though 
it was, could not compete on equal terms with the strongest naval Powers in the 
World ; yet that is what it found itself committed to. 


During the War, from June, 1940, until September, 1943, the following were 
completed :— 
3 modern 41,000 ton battleships—the “‘ Vittoria Veneto” and “ Littorio ” 
(now “ Italia ’’) with nine 15-in. guns and a speed of 30 knots, completed ‘in 
August, 1940 ; and the sister ship, “ Roma,” in late 1942. 
2 28,000 ton reconstructed battleships—the ‘‘ Doria ” and “‘ Duilio,”” ready 
some weeks after the declaration of war. Like the “ Cesare ” class, they had a 
main armament of ten 12.6-in. guns, but a lower speed—about 25 knots. 
3 ‘‘ Capitani Romani ” class light cruisers (“‘ oceanic scouts ’’) of 5,000 tons, 
with eight 5.3-in. guns, eight 21-in. torpedo tubes and a speed of over 41 knots. 
5 2,000 ton destroyers of an improved * Soldati ’’ class. 
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15 escort vessels of the “ Animoso ”’ class, similar to the “ Orione,” 1,200 tons, 
two to three 3.9-in. guns and four 18-in. tubes ; 25 knots. 

28 700 ton, 18 knot corvettes. 

4 large submarines. 

21 submarines of two types—640 and 750 tons. 

2 large transport submarines. 

Some midget “‘CB”’ and “CM”’ class submarine craft. 

26 28 ton, 45 knot MAS, and 36 63-66 ton, 34 knot MS motor torpedo boats, 

In addition three ex-Yugoslavian and four ex-French destroyers and some other 
lesser craft were taken into the Regia Marina. 

Other vessels, including one battleship, two aircraft carriers, six cruisers, thirteen 
destroyers, fifteen torpedo boats, twenty-two large and medium submarines, 
about thirty corvettes were never completed, except for a few which were taken over 
after 8th September, 1943, by the Nazi-Fascist Navy. 

It is hoped that readers will not have skipped all the above technical details as 
they are necessary for an understanding of the composition of the Italian fleet on 
which to base the following considerations of construction, strategy and tactics. 


THE PoLicy OF SPEED 

Italian vessels, for nearly seventy years (from the launching of the first “ Duilio ”’ 
in 1876), had been notable for their speed ; indeed, they were nearly always some 
knots faster than similar foreign warships, For example, the “ Italia ” (launched 
in 1880) and the “‘ Lepanto.” (1883) were the fastest battleships in the World for 
about twenty years ; the ‘“‘ Re Umberto ” class—the first of which was launched in 
1888, the “Regina Margherita ”’ class (1904) and, especially, the “ Regina Elena ”’ 
class—the first of which was laid down in 1901, had a speed at least ro per cent. 
greater than contemporary foreign battleships. The article on ‘‘ An Ideal Battleship 
for the British Fleet,” published by Engineer Colonel Cuniberti in Jane’s Fighting 
Ships 1903, forecast fast battleships, such as the “ Dreadnought ” and the Italian 
“ Dante Alighieri ’ with a speed of 24.5 knots, in days when existing capital ships 
had a speed of only 20-21 knots. The effect of this policy in the case of Italian 
battleships, however, was that their armour and sometimes armament were inferior 
to that of the battleships in other navies. 


Nevertheless, Italy.continued.to concentrate on, speed, not only in battleships, 
but also in cruisers and torpedo craft, ¢.g., in December, 1930, the light cruiser 
“ Da Barbiano ’’ maintained 42.04 knots with her full armament on board on an 
eight hours trial (and not 39.74 knots as published in Jane's Fighting Ships) ; while, 
until the completion of the French ‘‘ Le Terrible” class of heavy destroyers (now 
rated as light cruisers), the ‘‘ Navigatori’”’ class destroyers were for many years the 
fastest ships afloat of this type. 

Certainly speed is not a weapon, but it is a means to use weapons to their best 
advantage, and it is an important asset for lesser fleets. A higher speed assures many 
advantages and possibilities, among them it allows an escaping enemy ship to be 
overhauled, a more powerful enemy unit to be evaded, or a more advantageous 
i tactical position to be gained. Speed was the one respect in which Italian ships were 
:* superior during the 1939-45 War. The British Navy had more ships, more supplies, 
radar, and a better and more highly trained air service. Indeed, it might be argued 
that had the Italian fleet also lacked higher speed, it would not have been able to 
leave harbour. As it was, their superior speed enabled Italian warships to intervene 
when circumstances were favourable and to avoid unfavourable situations. 
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THE VALUE OF BATTLESHIPS 


It was sometimes said in Italy that our battleships, and even our fleet in general, 
took little part in the War, and that their existence had little effect on military 
operations. Although my view may be influenced by the fact that I served as a 
naval officer in wartime, I am of the opinion that this belief rests on a lack of 
acquaintance with the facts. The British Admiralty obviously attached much 
importance to the Italian fleet, and in the Mediterranean there were, at times, 
more British battleships and carriers than in Home waters; on roth June, 1940, 
there were in the Mediterranean five British and six French battleships as compared 
with only two Italian, although four more were almost completed; there were 
two British carriers and no Italian; 23 Allied cruisers and 19 Italian. The Allies 
were also superior in destroyer strength, and only as regards submarines was Italy 
in a better situation. Not all our submarines, however, were operational, some 
being for training or obsolete. Three weeks later, after the French armistice, 
two British battleships were at Gibraltar and four at Alexandria, also two carriers, 
nine cruisers and 36 destroyers. And at the end of August, 1940, the new carrier 
‘* Tilustrious ” reached the Mediterranean with many aircraft, though conditions in 
Britain were serious as the German air offensive was very heavy. 


With the object of reducing the number and speed of our battleships, the British 
Commander-in-Chief “‘ copenhagened”’ Taranto. He had the advantage of carriers 
and of a Fleet Air Arm, while all Italian aircraft were controlled by the Regia 
Aeronautica, with the exception of a few obsolete reconnaissance seaplanes with 
naval officers as observers, which were controlled by our Navy. The result of this 
operation was that three Italian battleships (of six then in service) were damaged ; 
two rejoined the fleet not long afterwards, but the ‘‘ Cavour ” was still under repair 
on 8th September, 1943. 

Aircraft were used to reduce the superior speed of Italian ships at sea. On 
28th March, 1941, during the raid in Central and Eastern Mediterranean waters of 
an Italian task force, bombers and torpedo aircraft attacked the “ Vittorio Veneto ”’ 
and attendant cruisers all day. Only two hits were registered; the first on the 
battleship which stopped but was soon able to continue at 16 and later 19 knots. 
No British ships were able to reach the damaged Italian flagship, and the destruction 
of three “ Zara’”’ class cruisers and two destroyers was not considered by Admiral 
Cunningham to be a sufficient compensation for the escape of the “ Vittorio Veneto.” 


At the outbreak of hostilities Italy was short of battleships; later we gained 
battleships but lost cruisers and many destroyers. Thus the fleet became ill-balanced 
because; though stfficient capital ships became available, by then there was a shortage 
of cruisers, destroyers and always naval aircraft; the lack of the latter was felt 
particularly in the later stages of the War. In addition, from the beginning of the 
War, fuel supplies were insufficient. So the influence of the Italian fleet diminished 
progressively and, though battleships are the backbone of navies, it must be said 
that the Italian Navy would not have been able at the end of the War to engage in 
battle against an Allied force with any hope of victory. 

Nevertheless, battleships, both Allied and Italian, played a major part in the 
fighting in the Mediterranean. More than once British convoys returned to their 
harbours when Italian capital ships were reported to be at sea. More than once they 
had to be escorted by their full battleship force. Important Italian convoys had also 
to have a strong escort: For instance, in the battle of 17th December, 1941, known 
as the First Battle of Syrte, four merchant ships escorted by two strong Italian forces 
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were involved. The close escort consisted of the battleship “ Duilio,”’ three light 


cruisers and ten destroyers ; the other force consisted of the battleships “ Littorio,” 
‘“ Doria” and ‘ Cesare,’ two large cruisers and ten destroyers. 


It is difficult to evaluate the importance to-day of battleships in the Mediterranean, 
and Italy is no longer a first-class naval Power. Of the five which are now afloat 
under our ensign, only two obsolete battleships, the “ Doria ’’ and “‘ Duilio ’’ remain 
in service. It is not probable that Italy will build—at least for some years—new 
battleships, both for economic, political and technical reasons, 


LacK OF A NAVAL AIR SERVICE 


The lack of aircraft carriers was heavily felt, and this must be attributed to the 
men responsible for Italian policy and, in particular, to the Italian Air Force. Senior 
naval officers who often proposed the building of carriers were met with the determined 
opposition of airmen whose slogan was “ Italy is the best aircraft carrier and is 
unsinkable.”” The bombardment of Genoa on gth February, 1941, and the Battle of 
Matapan on 28th March, 1941, at last opened Mussolini’s eyes, and he decided that 
a carrier should be built.. This would not be a new ship, but a converted 30,816 ton 
liner, the ‘“‘ Roma,” launched in 1926, and which had a speed of 21 knots. We had 
no experience of such ships and work progressed slowly. At the time of the armistice, 
the “‘ Aquila,” as this ship was renamed, was almost completed ; she lacked aircraft 
but was ready for sea trials. The conversion of another liner was begun in November, 
1942 ; this was the ‘‘ Augustus ’’ of 30,418 tons, launched in 1926 and having a speed 
of 18 knots, As a carrier she was to be called the ‘‘ Falco” but later her name was 
changed to “ Sparviero.’’ The main features of the ‘‘ Aquila” and ‘ Sparviero ” 
were: 27,000 tons, 140,000 h.p., 30-32 knots, eight 5.3-in..and twelve 65 mm. guns, 
one hundred and four 37 mm. machine guns, and 52 aircraft to be carried on two 
decks. A novelty was a bulge of reinforced concrete of 23.6 in. maximum thickness. 


From every point of view the Italian fleet was incomplete without carriers, and 
it was obvious from the beginning of the War how necessary they were. On oth 
February, 1941, during and after the bombardment of Genoa by Force “‘ H,’’ we were 
unable to intercept the British ships. Two reconnaissance aircraft sighted the 
approaching fleet but were shot down by carrier-borne fighters. This showed that a 
task force which could use carrier aircraft could avoid contact with a stronger but 
carrier-less squadron. Only in a battle fought near home coasts, such as the Battle 
of Calabria on 9th July, 1940, could shore-based aircraft partially compensate for the 
lack of naval aviation ; but even so, also on that occasion, it was discovered that the 
ordinary pilot of the Regia Aeronautica had insufficient sea and naval training ; also, 
Italian bombs were of the high explosive instead of the armour-piercing type which 
are needed for attacking well protected ships. 

Another great handicap was the complicated system of command and control 
of aircraft. To obtain aircraft, the Italian Commander-in-Chief afloat had to signal 
his requirements to the Central Naval High Command in Rome (Supermarina), which 
applied to the Central Air High Command (Superaereo), which would then have to 
get in touch with the local air command concerned. The situation was entirely 
different for the British Commander-in-Chief, who had aircraft directly under his 
command and generally with his battle fleet. Indeed, due to bad weather, their short 
radius of action and the distance of shore bases from the scenes of naval actions, 
Italian aircraft were often unable to join the fleet. During the bombardment of 
Genoa, the Maritime Command of La Spezia asked the Air Command at Milan to send 
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heavy bombers, but they did not arrive in time. So it will be seen that, despite her 
central position in the Mediterranean, Italy needed aircraft carriers, and as an enemy 
would certainly concentrate on these particularly vulnerable ships, the number would 
have to be adequate. 


Generally speaking, Italian warships proved efficient, but some defects were 
revealed. The 10,000 ton cruisers were too lightly protected, and high speed was 
achieved to the detriment of other characteristics. Fire control equipment and 
directors were good, yet salvoes had too much spread so that often, though the target 
was straddled, no shell hit it. On the morning of 28th March, 1941, three cruisers of 
the III Divisione fired 536 shots with their 8-in. guns and the “ Vittorio Veneto” 
fired 94 15-in. shells against four British light cruisers. It is true that the range was 
long, but no hits were obtained. The 8-in. guns of the 10,000 cruisers had no anti- 
flash charges until after Matapan, and so these ships could only use their 3.9-in. 
A.A. guns for night firing. In new ships such deficiencies were corrected, but in the 
early months of the War Italian naval ordnance generally was inferior to British. 


_ Another great deficiency in Italy’s warships was the lack of radar. British ships 
employed this new apparatus at Matapan, and it was perhaps responsible for the 
result of the action on the night of r1th October, 1940, when the destroyer 
“ Artigliere’’ and the torpedo-boats ‘“‘ Airone”’ and “ Ariel’’ were sunk by the 
“ Ajax” and “ York.”” It is known that the Germans had this invention early in 
the War, but they did not pass it on to their Italian allies. Not until late in 1941 
was Italian designed and manufactured radar installed, and this did not give good 
results. Some months later a few German radar sets were made available for Italian 
ships ; but even these were inferior to the British sets. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MALTA 


The main task of Italian warships from June, 1940, until May, 1943, was to 
ensure the safe arrival of supplies for the armies in North Africa and to prevent the 
passage of British ships through the Mediterranean. The greatest obstacle to both 
these objects was Malta. Though initially and for some periods (in late 1940 when 
the German Xth Air Corps was based in Sicily, and in the middle of 1942 for similar 
reasons) its influence was neutralised, nevertheless all maritime warfare in the 
Mediterranean was-affected by Malta. Italy did not try to take Malta. At the 
beginning of the War, when it would have been easier, that operation was not 
sufficiently prepared for, nor did it appear necessary. Afterwards, when we realised 
the value of Malta and the necessity to neutralize it, the island was by then so strong 
that its capture would have been a very difficult operation. 

Italian warships, submarines and aircraft attacked all the convoys which 
supplied Malta ; and many actions and some sinkings resulted. Chief among these 
were the engagement of 27th November, 1940, in which the carrier ‘‘ Ark Royal’”’ 
was lost’; the First and Second Battles of Syrte ; and the actions of mid-June and 
mid-August, 1942. 

The traffic between the Italian ports and Libya suffered many losses, and a 
great part of the Italian merchant fleet was sacrificed ; yet, taking everything into 
consideration, the percentage of losses was comparatively low. Of 2,105,857 tons of 
materials which were despatched from Italy between June, 1940, and January, 1943, 
1,803,022 tons arrived in Libyan harbours; thus, it will be seen, losses of supplies 
were kept within the bounds of 14.4 per cent. The average losses of supplies to 
Tunisia were higher—29.1 per cent. 
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Many warships were employed escorting convoys to North Africa. An average 
of 0.5 escort vessels for each merchant ship in the Summer of 1940 reached a 
maximum of 1.7 in August, 1942. The Italian battle fleet was even denuded of its 
own destroyers, so that the convoys might be adequately protected. The percentage 
of light warships engaged in escort duties—destroyers, torpedo-boats and fast 
escort vessels, rose from an average of 22 per cent. in the Summer of 1940 to 80 per 
cent. in the Winter of 1942-43. 


Warships themselves were also used to carry troops and materials. This was a 
very wasteful policy though adopted of necessity. Warships are not suitable for such 
tasks and heavy losses were suffered by the Regia Marina, e.g., the light cruisers 
‘Da Barbiano’”’ and “ Di Giussano”’ on 13th December, 1941, but more than 
13,000 men and 20,000 tons of supplies were carried to Libya. The most disastrous 
action was that known as “ convoglio Duisburg ”’ after a German vessel in that 
convoy. In spite of an escort of ten destroyers and two heavy cruisers, all seven 
merchant ships of the convoy were destroyed in a few minutes on the night of 8th to 
gth November, 1941, also two destroyers, by a British force of two light cruisers and 
four destroyers. 


Owing to unsuitable cargo arrangements and because of the pressing need to 
send supplies to Africa, merchant vessels were generally loaded with only 40 per cent. 
of their total load capacity. An improvement in deliveries was effected when fast 
motor ships came into service in 1941, but, before long these new ships were also 
often lost. Aircraft and submarines were also used for carrying supplies and men to 
North Africa, but naturally their contribution could not be as high as that of transport 
ships. Submarines, especially the large obsolete types which were no longer of use 
operationally, were used to carry supplies—principally fuel, and others were specially 
designed as transport craft, ¢.g., the “‘ Romolo ”’ and ‘‘ Remo ” which were completed 
when the Italian African colonies were lost, and were sunk during their first war 
mission in the Summer of 1943. 


Italy had a highly developed submarine fleet, and in 1939 it was, as regards 
numbers, perhaps the largest in the World. Losses of submarines were, however, 
very heavy. British detecting apparatus caused many submarines to be sunk or 
surrendered. In 39 months of war against the Allies, 87 Italian boats were lost. 
They suffered from several defects such as low speed, particularly on the surface, slow 
diving time and poor manceuverability.. Their crews were not trained for night 
attacks and, as Admiral Bernotti recently wrote, they were generally used as 
“ offensive buoys.” However, in the Atlantic (where nearly thirty Italian boats 
operated) they appeared to be satisfactory and achieved good results. In the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea the situation was somewhat different from that facing 
the German U-boats operating in the Atlantic: Italian submarines had to attack 
well-armed warships or more heavily escorted merchant ships, while the clear waters 
of the Mediterranean made submarines even when submerged visible to attacking 
aircraft. 

Some new types of submarines were built during the War. They were the 
“ Bronzo ”’ class—640 tons, thirteen of which were completed; the ‘“ Tritone”’ 
class—750 tons, eight boats completed; all with one 3.9-in. gun and six 21-in. 
torpedo tubes. Speeds were of 15 to 16 knots on the surface and of 7 to 8 knots 
submerged. Of twelve “‘R” class transport submarines only the first two were 
completed before the armistice—the “Romolo” and “ Remo.” Their main 
particulars were 2,160-2,600 tons, speed 13 to 16 knots, only three 20 mm. machine 
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guns and two 18-in. tubes; but they had a carrying capacity of 610 metric tons. 
We also built some midget CB class submarines of 24-25 tons, and one experimental 


92-114 ton boat—CM.r1. 
CAUSES OF FAILURE 


In Italian naval circles it is considered that the failure of the fleet was due, apart 
from political, military and general considerations, to the following reasons: lack 
of radar, lack of naval aircraft and the part played by Malta. Admiral Iachino, 
Commander-in-Chief, Italian battle fleet from December, 1940, until April, 1943, 
wrote that, owing to the Allied air superiority at the Salerno landing in September, 
1943, Italian warships would not be able to gain contact with the enemy fleet, because 
without carriers they would be stopped by Allied aircraft before they could fire a shot. 
How true this was. When Italian Admirals, Captains and crews received the order 
to go to sea on the night of 8th September, 1943, they were ready to fight, they were 
ready to sacrifice themselves in a last naval battle, but their ships could never have 
gained contact with that fleet against which they had been pitted by an erroneous 


policy. 

















THE VALUE OF FINANCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
By Lrevut.-CoLtonet T. H. Sweeny, O.B.E., R.A.P.C. 


E have always prided ourselves, and not without reason, on the efficiency 

V V of our Intelligence branches but, in the South-East Asia Command at all 
events, there was one fertile source of knowledge whose value did not 

seem to have been realized by them or by the other members of the Staff with whom 
the writer worked daily during the first year after V.J. Day, and that was Finance. 

To the average officer, who does not enjoy reading or studying papers that 
contain columns of figures, the very word Finance conjures up a picture of earnest 
but misguided pen-pushers who may possibly lower fighting efficiency by “‘ observa- 
tions” or even by “ disallowances,” and who should therefore be given no more 
information than is necessary. One commander in the Peninsula went further and 
wrote : “‘ Hanged my Paymaster this morning, with the full concurrence of Wellesley. 
He was the greatest hindrance to this campaign! ” There is a very close connection 
however between Intelligence and Finance when dealing with enemy countries, and 
this essay is written in order to show how this occurs, and to bring it to the attention 
of that very wide circle of officers in the Services who have not previously realized it. 
If it also suggests a fresh idea here and there to those few who have had some 
experience of this connection, then the time spent in reading it will not have been 
wasted. 

The writer’s knowledge of our financial investigations only covers what was 
done—or left undone—in S.E.A.C. and does not extend to those in areas owned or 
occupied by the Germans or Italians, but there were lessons he learned in S.E.A.C. 
that may interest many who were outside that Command as well as in it. 

A previous article in this JouRNAL' touched on the fringe of this subject and 
gave a few instances where information acquired in the course of analysing the 
Japanese accounts in French Indo-China and in the Netherlands East Indies proved 
of distinct value ; but it was written merely to arouse interest in the subject and 
therefore did not attempt to explore its potentialities at all fully. A few readers may 
remember how it was discovered that the Japanese had realized, many months before 
the first atom bomb, that they had lost their war, and how they “ put to ground ” 
615 million piastres in French Indo-China and 2,700 million guilder in the Netherlands 
East Indies in order to win the peace. The writer explained briefly how he was able 
to bring to daylight again the whereabouts of some 480 million of these piastres and 
1,200 million of the guilders, but that shortage of staff and time prevented him 
finding the remainder. We might have been even more successful, however, if the 
importance of breaking the financial power of the enemy in countries occupied by 
him after he had surrendered had been explained during the training of our Staff. 

A new technique has developed in warfare lately, and we must adapt our ideas 
to it or perish. Modern war consists of three phases and no longer of two. There is 
first the “ war before the fighting war ’’ which consists of the political war (or the 
jockeying for positions on the starting line) and of underground preparation. ‘This 
phase is an old friend. Then comes “ the fighting war,” or the period during which 
weapons are in the Nations’ hands. We have known this one from the days of 
Hengist and Horsa. ‘Finally, there now comes the third and new phase which I call 
“ the war after the war ” or “ the war to win the peace ” ; and this is an economic and 
underground war that may last a generation unless it is won early. Moreover, we 
must realize that this third phase will start before the second ends ; and tnat it can 
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only be won quickly by strong and rapid financial measures which must be carried 
out by the victor, backed up by good Intelligence and, above all, by first class 
financial Intelligence. The results of the financial measures will produce so much 


ency financial Intelligence that both subjects must be dealt with simultaneously in order 
t all that the effect of the one on the other may be understood. 
not ’ After winning the fighting war the Commander will find himself faced with two 
hom different situations. The first is what he should do in occupied countries out of 
ince. which he has driven the enemy (or in which they have surrendered), and the other 
that is what he should do in the enemy’s homeland. Each will set him different problems 
nest and some of the solutions will differ widely, but it would take too long to discuss both 
rva- situations in the same article, so we will only consider in this one the case of the 
nore liberated territories. 
y! How will the enemy’s mind work as soon as he realizes that he is bound to lose 
Poss his war in the long run? His politicians and staff will reason like this: ‘‘ We will 
esa ensure that the occupying armies will only find a bankrupt country, which will lead 
Hon to a rebellious state of mind among the populace and prevent them from turning 
77 their full attention on to us. Unless they are complete fools they are certain to 
siti declare our currency to be worthless as soon as they arrive and to introduce their 
Sin own, so let us use as much of it now as we like while we still have it. There are plenty 
of local inhabitants who will continue to collaborate with us if we make them rich 
7 as well as afraid of us or our secret societies. We will buy up, in their names, a 


number of fishing fleets (most useful for taking soundings and preparing charts), 
¢ shipping, oil, rubber, tin, tea, photography shops, importing firms, etc., etc., and 
install our friends as shadow owners. If we've got a real grip on them they'll do what 
we want after we've gone, and this will get us in on the ground floor for trading in 


~s peace. In addition to these we will buy as many friendships among the locals as we 
ea can. They will come in handy later, and to the more trusted among them we will 
nd give large additional funds to be passed on to the leaders of strife and rebellion. 
ay Insurrections, underground movements and rebellions soon collapse without a good 
tid solid cash backing and they are expensive things, so we will print notes and go on 


i printing them till we’ve not only got all the cash we can use for these objects, but we 
can also kill another bird with the same stone. There will then be so many notes in 


ds 

le circulation that inflation will become rampant, and it will be far enough advanced 
a to cause financial chaos by the time we have to stop printing. This will add large 
mm numbers to the rebellious, and we can always help the inflationary curve upwards 


if it rises too slowly by offering higher and higher prices for labour and stores as we 
yy get nearer to our ‘last ditch’ stand. The local inhabitants will appreciate their 
paper profits (which won’t cost us anything) and we shall become popular and be 
remembered as the Nation under whom they got rich, while the winners are bound 
to be hated as soon as they declare our notes (and the paper profits) worth nothing. 
Moreover, a widespread Black Market can be allowed to spring up and this will 
embarrass the new occupiers and help to lower the morale of their troops.”’ 


h These steps are the obvious ones for the losers to take so let us think out the 
f answers. Before our troops arrive Intelligence should have found out which bank 
It was the “ Controlling Bank ” for the country. This means it controlled the distribu- 
d tion of note reserves to other banks, arranged for the quantities to be printed, and 
e issued financial directives to the rest. It is a safe bet that this “‘ Controlling Bank ” 
! holds much of the information wanted at the start, and that the enemy’s Consulate 


or head political office holds a good bit more. If “I” can also discover the total 
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numbers and values of all notes printed by the enemy they will have done real good 
work and save us time when we get there. 


Finance must have ample quantities of suitably designed notes (that are easily 
recognizable from the enemy’s) ready to take in with them, and should have worked 
out a scheme to introduce their own currency at the earliest possible moment. Our 
troops must use it, and no other type, from the very first day and act as “‘ amhassadors,”” 
assuring everyone that it is good money and better than the old brand. No amount 
of protests from the inhabitants should let them be permitted to refuse to take it 
right from the first, since every day’s delay will make it harder to introduce universally 
throughout the country later. There is not much else that can be done before 
capturing the administrative capital of the Country, though the more financial 
information that Intelligence can secure first the better. 


Once our troops arrive, the logical sequence of the financial measures we must 
take is :— 


(x) Seize the Controlling Bank within an hour, with all its vital documents, 
arrest the entire staff of it and segregate them carefully. Don’t let them talk 
amongst themselves or to anyone else. Then place a strong guard over the 
building with instructions to look out for trouble among the population. Do 
exactly the same with the enemy’s Consulate or chief political offices. 


(2) Get hold of the Treasury at once and only allow it to function under our 
own financial control. 


(3). Freeze all bank balances temporarily and only allow some small amounts 
(say under £10 weekly) to be withdrawn by any holder of an account until 
further orders without the authority of our Financial Staff. This order can be 
relaxed fairly soon for all civilians barring collaborators and enemy nationals, 
except where investigation shows suspiciously large receipts in an account. In 
such cases the holder must explain where these receipts came from, and prove 
they were fairly earned, before his account is released. Bank accounts are the 
quickest route to tracing the enemy’s friends when the neighbours won’t talk ! 


(4) Issue the new currency to banks; declare the enemy’s currency illegal, 
and order it to be handed into the banks within a week against a receipt for 
credit to accounts. These must at first be blocked. The order should say that 
no credit at all will be given for it once that week is up,.and the order should be 
issued within a few-days of arriving. The last two moves will be nasty shocks 
to the ill-disposed and Black Marketeers, without causing anything worse than 
inconvenien::e to the ordinary citizen. 

(5) At the earliest moment possible get a grip on all printing presses and 
stocks of the special paper used for printing notes and break the old plates. 

(6) Issue orders designed to get the cash and Headquarters military accounts 
off all enemy troops. This is a military operation that should be carried out if 
possible at the time the enemy hands in his weapons. 

(7) In Allied countries or our own, enemy business firms should be taken 
over or shut down as fast as is consistent with preventing trade in the essentials 
of life from coming to a stand-still. They are useful cover for underground work, 
since their accounts can easily be made to hide the true destinations of their 
expenditure. 

In Saigon a shop ostensibly dealing in ladies’ cosmetics and fallals was merely a 
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cover for passing money to the Annamite rebels, while another large firm received 
54 millions from the Japanese after they had surrendered. We took over this firm 
and found its balance left was only a few thousands, and only the fact that I had no 
staff to help me prevented me from finding what had happened to the rest. I strongly 
suspected, among many others activities, that it was the real owner of many of the 
fishing boats supposed to belong to the Cochin Chinese, and also that it was buying 
up businesses for the Japanese in a big way ; but it would have taken time and staff 
to prove it. There were dozens of similar cases. We were able to prove the identity 
of the firms acting as the main agents for the Japanese, but we,could not analyse 
their accounts fully. . As far as possible we tried to trace items in the accounts of 
£50,000 or more, but all the “ little men ’’ who had received smaller amounts escaped 
the net. 


To place this type of investigation on a firm footing we proved first of all the 
amount of the whole fiduciary issue (that is the total value of notes printed plus 
metal cash) ; then we found how much of this was in circulation and how much in 
bank reserves; thus any remaining figure showed the total that could not be 
accounted for at all. Finance needs all the help it can get from Intelligence if it is 
to find the whereabouts of the money covered by this last figure. 


As regards analysing the money in circulation, we naturally concentrated first 
on large issues or withdrawals of currency or credits made by the Japanese after the 
date when they first realized they were bound to lose the war, and endeavoured to 
trace what had happened to them all. After some waste of time at the start, caused 
by imexperience and through following up a number of “ red herrings,” we found 
quite a number of “‘ short cuts to knowledge” the hard way—by trial and error. 
We did not worry the Staff with any of this technical work ; we only wanted them to 
know what we were aiming at and that it was important, so that they could help by 
producing witnesses, making arrests, or shutting down firms we suggested. 


During this research work we unearthed a surprising amount of information that 
proved helpful to Staffs and Departments, and the few selected examples from 
French Indo-China or the Netherlands East Indies which follow show various aspects 
of this help which concern the R.A.F. and Royal Navy ; Special Intelligence Branch 
and Field Security ; fortifications and aerodromes; dumps and supplies; M.I. 
(Political) and Trade ; as well as underground work and Fifth Column leaders :— 


S.I.B. and F.S.—“ Intelligence ’’ in Saigon had captured the pass book of 
the main account of Chundra Bose’s Indian National Army and had it locked up 
for a month without any idea of its value until a chance remark told me of it. 
After examining it we gave them the information that Major-General Chatterji 
(G.O.C. of the Indian National Army) had a banker’s draft in his favour for 
3,200,000 piastres, cashable in Hanoi, and that he would probabiy go there to 
get his money. That is where they caught him in December, 1945. We also 
gave them a list of all prominent people who had subscribed to the I.N.A. (and 
there were some surprising names on the list!) and, more important, a list of 
those to whom the Japanese had refunded their subscriptions after V.J. Day— 
obviously to keep the latter friendly. 


R.A.F.—We gave the R.A.F. full drawings to scale, with all constructional 
details, of all airfields and airstrips constructed or improved by the Japanese in 
Indo-China. We challenged the latter on the accuracy of their statements on 
airfield: expenditure, and they were so indignant that they produced these 
drawings to support their figures. The R.A.F. were very pleased to have them, 
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Fortifications —In the Netherlands East Indies we told our Intelligence 
about Japanese defence works near Cheribon, about which they had no know- 
ledge, and gave them useful data on gun emplacements, thickness of concrete, 
number, length and diameter of tunnels, etc., etc. The Indonesians held this 
area too strongly for our fellows to investigate it, but it was possible to give 
map-spottings and even detail in a number of cases. 

Dumps and Supplies—In Java we were also able to supply information 
about Japanese dumps which the Indonesians prevented us reaching and which 
they were using. This information came from a study of Japanese transport 
bills during a month, shortly before V.J. Day, which showed transport charges 
to be three times as heavy as normal months. 

Medical.—Enquiries into entries in Japanese accounts for purchasing opium 
led to 50 million piastres worth of the drug being handed over to us by the 
Japanese. 

Food.—We were able to cut down the expense of feeding the Japanese Army 
by 70 per cent. as soon as it was discovered from their accounts that they had 
bought themselves enough food for a year after they surrendered, and had also 
put nine months pay in their pockets. 

Inielligence—In Saigon ‘‘ Intelligence,”’ ‘‘ Field Security ’’ and the R.A.F. 
worked hand in glove with me and we were soon keeping each other primed with 
anything we thought of value. “I ’’ told us of some business firm that had been 
indulging in subversive activities, so we asked to see their books and they were 
shut down at once.. The information dug out of these books led to other firms 
being closed and so on, until the crossword puzzle began to fill in nicely. There 
were a lot of people put behind the bars who would not have been, but for our 
close co-operation. 

British Trade.—The British banks operating throughout French Indo- 
China before the War were the Hong Kong and Shanghai and the Chartered 
Banks. Both had been shut down by the Japanese the day they marched in, 
their staffs interned, and their assets seized. One of the first things we discovered 
from the Japanese accounts was the amount of those assets in November, 1941, 
and we were able to start each bank off early with its opening balance exactly 
as if time had stood still for four years. British trade got a useful start of three 
months over its rivals in French Indo-China, thanks to having the only foreign 
banks functioning during that time. 

M.I. (Political) —In the Netherlands East Indies there was already great 
confusion through the existence of three currencies circulating at the same time, 
and we heard rumours that the Indonesians intended to flood the countries with 
a fourth currency printed by themselves. This would have caused complete 
chaos, and we wanted very much to find out whether this currency had already 
been printed, and to inspect it as soon as possible if it had been. I was able to 
get hold of a “ trial ” set of these notes immediately after they had been printed 
some 500 miles away and to examine them. This showed that they were printed 
on such bad paper and could be so easily forged that they would not be worth 
issuing, and the Indonesians agreed not to issue them, at any rate at that time. 


These were only some of the matters about which financial research work 
provided the information, but when it is realized that one Captain was the sole staff 
available to assist the writer (and that these investigations were in addition to our 
official duties) it will be seen how very much more might have come to light if a 
number of trained investigating teams had been available. 
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The examples already given show successful instances, but we had our failures 
of course. Here is an example of a failure that might have been a success if the value 
of our research work had been understood better. In Sumatra, we found that the 
Japanese had moved 651 million guilders up country from banks in military lorries, 
during the week after our arrival, without making any entries in the books of the 
banks, and further investigation proved that 1,480 million guilders had vanished 
from the banks and were loose somewhere in that island. We knew also that amongst 
some sixty or so Japanese Intendance Officers or bankers there must be a select few 
who knew where that money was, and that the answers were bound to be amongst 
their books or papers somewhere—but we did not know exactly which of these men, 
or how many of them, we wanted. Shortly after this discovery, the Supreme Allied 
Commander ordered that all Japanese except war criminals were to be evacuated to 
Japan by the end of June, 1946. We were unable to get the whole sixty detained, 
and they were permitted to leave for Japan and even to take their financial records 
with them. This put an end to all hope of finding that money, and it is anybody’s 
guess whether the Indonesians got hold of it or whether it is still being used by 
Japan’s friends. 


The Intelligence value of financial researches in occupied territory has, it is hoped, 
now been established, so a suggestion here from one who has done this type of work 
about the men who are to carry it out, and the best way of using them, may not be 
out of place. Each occupied country and each enemy nation will, no doubt, set 
different problems which may require to be dealt with in a different manner, and the 
author is not qualified to talk about Europe ; but these are the lessons he learned in 
South-East Asia about the Japanese financial manipulations :— 


First.—Time is golden, and the quicker the financial Sherlock Holmes gets on to 
the trail, the more chance he has of running down his quarry. The writer flew into 
Saigon with the main body and always deplored that he could not be found room 
ten days earlier with the advanced troops, Even so it was infinitely easier to uncover 
the financial mysteries in French Indo-China than it proved to be six months later 
when he was sent to Batavia and commenced similar researches there. Local 
inhabitants are never so friendly and helpful as they are in the first flush of liberation ; 
a defeated enemy gives up his secrets far more readily while still under the shock of 
surrender, and he has less time to commit financial mayhem—in short “ the early 
bird catches the worm! ”’ The quicker those people who, though apparently friendly 
are actually the enemies’ friends, can be recognized and locked up, the speedier will 
be the return of law and order. 


Second.—Financial investigations are far quicker and more successful when they 
are carried out by the occupying forces than when they are left to newly-formed local 
Governments. Not only must the defeated enemy be made to produce all his 
financial records, but he will also have to answer innumerable questions about them, 
and he will give far more accurate replies to his real conquerors than to the liberated 
inhabitants. Even to the former he does not hand out information on a soup plate! 


Third.—Whoever may be the Chief Financial Investigating Officer (C.F.I.0. for 
short) with any occupying force, and whoever he comes under, he will get on faster if 
his rank is high enough to give weight to his wishes. This not only saves time at his 
own Headquarters in getting his desires implemented, but it is also very useful when 
dealing with local politicians, Treasury officers and bank managers; or when 
questioning senior officers of the enemy. 
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Fourth—The job of C.F.I.O. is a whole-time one and he requires enough 
interpreters, as well as an adequate staff of trained financial experts, under him if 
he is to unmask all the dangerous people and to destroy their influence on future 
events. (The production of results from several tons of accounts in Japanese script 
when having to rely on Japanese interpreters was quite a job!) To do this work he 
needs also to be given access to all financial records in the country and the full 
co-operation of any Government that is set up. He will find he has a very complex 
set of puzzles to solve, and it will take him and his teams at least a couple of months 
before they can complete sufficient donkey work to produce concrete results that will 
show up the extent of the trouble. This will then still require dealing with. Quite 
early on, however, and possibly within the first week or two, they may well find 
themselves in possession of information useful to the staffs. Their investigations in 
the Controlling Bank and Treasury will lead them to other banks and accounts worth 
investigating, and the handing in of enemy currency declared valueless to the banks 
will bring a lot more clues. One clue will lead to another and one set of figures to 
another until the puzzle comes out ; useful reports can be written, and the residue 
of the enemy’s power eliminated. 


Fifth—Where several countries have been liberated after occupation by the 
same enemy, some central authority at Supreme Headquarters is required to study 
and co-ordinate the reports of all financial investigating teams in order to get the 
maximum value from them. For example we found that the Japanese had sent large 
sums from French Indo-China into Siam after they had surrendered. Had there been 
financial reports from Siam corresponding to those from French Indo-China, and had 
both been studied by the same man in Singapore, these amounts might well have tied 
up with each other and many more arrests would probably have followed. 


Sixth—The sympathetic co-operation of a staff which understands that financial 
research work can pay big dividends may make all the difference between success and 
failure. Conversations with, and lectures to, staff officers always bring the frank 
answer that this subject has never previously been mentioned to them and that they 
would like to know more about it. The reverse was also true, and the author wished 
at times that he knew more about the training of Intelligence Officers and what they 
could, and could not, do. 


Seventh.—We should have been spared many headaches in French Indo-China 
and the Netherlands East Indies if we had been provided with some reference book 
written to help financial detectives, instead of having to think out all the moves 
ourselves by the light of reason ! 


The whole matter is really a new branch of the Science of War and there are no 
textbooks readily accessible so far to the ordinary staff officer in which he can study 
it. There are many questions to which he would like to know the answers. How are 
commanders and staffs to learn this new subject? Who will train the financial 
investigators—and how ? What is the best way to secure the maximum of financial 
intelligence before and during a war, and of intelligence from finance after it ? They 
can only be answered by those who have full knowledge of what has been done about 
such matters in countries occupied by all the Axis Powers, and not only by the 
Japanese. No doubt they have been, and are being, studied in all their aspects, and 
the best solutions will emerge by a process of evolution, as is our normal custom. 
It is with considerable diffidence that the writer, with his experience limited only to 
the Japanese theatre of war, ventures to make the following suggestion in case it has 
not previously been considered. ’ 
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In S.E.A.C. a new branch of Intelligence arose called’M.I. (Political). Is there 
not a need for a permanent branch of Intelligence in peace as well as in war called 
M.I. (Economics) or some similar name? Its staff need not be large in peace-time, 
but it should be capable of expansion during a war and of a considerable further 
increase once the prospects of victory seem bright. In addition to hand-picked 
financial experts who have also been through an Intelligence course, and to 
interpreters, could it not contain a few Intelligence Staff Officers who have added a 
short course in the rudiments of finance to their normal training ? There is no need 
for them to become financial experts, but only to be able to recognize the various 
types of banking and other financial documents which are of value to the experts, 
and to be able to co-operate with them. 

The functions of M.I. (Economics) would be :— 

(x) To co-ordinate and study all information available concerning financial 
moves made by the Germans and Italians as well as by the Japanese after they 
realized that they would lose the War, and to extract the maximum Intelligence 
value from the results. 

(z) Using the knowledge gained by this to write :— 

(a) A short and easily understood text-book on ‘‘ The War after the 

War ” for the use of all officers, and 

(b) A.longer and much more complicated text-book for the use of the 
investigating teams. 

(3) To train commanders and staff officers to realize the problems and to be 
able to make the best use of their investigating teams. A couple of lectures to 
each course at the Imperial Defence College, the Joint Services Staff College, 
the Staff College and the School of Military Intelligence should be sufficient to 
cover these subjects, and to impress the knowledge that once the “‘ Cease Fire ” 
has sounded gold bullets are far more dangerous than Jead ones to the victor. 

(4) To extract the maximum Intelligence value from all financial informa- 
tion received before and during a war, and to ensure that every effort was made 
to obtain information of this nature. 

(5) To choose the members of these investigating teams during the war and 
to train them during the later stages of it. 

(6) To advise commanders, if necessary, on stéps to take of a financial 
nature to counteract the enemy’s financial moves. 

(7) To study and co-ordinate the reports of all financial investigation teams 
in order to get the maximum value from them. 

It will be seen that this list covers various matters which require specialized 
scientific handling before and during a war, and that M.I. (Economics) must be of 
value as the central co-ordinator of financial information coming in from all occupied 
territories, even after Civil Affairs has begun its work. In the writer’s opinion it 
therefore follows that an M.I. (Economics) Branch is needed whether the C.F.1.0. 
and his investigating teams work under, or parallel with, Civil Affairs when the latter 
comes into existence. 
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ON READING 
By BRIGADIER F. A. S. CLARKE, D.S.O. 


to Read.” The purpose of this paper is to offer some suggestions and 
comments on reading. 


The German General Verdy du Vernois, when arriving on the battlefield of 
Nachod in 1866, is reported to have said: ‘‘ To the devil with history and principles. 
What is the problem ?’”’ This remark has been much quoted, and is apt to be mis- 
leading. It is obviously necessary for any leader in war to be clear as to the problem 
with which he is faced; but, in order to solve it quickly and judiciously, knowledge 
is essential as well as the ability to use it. 


The demands of contemporary warfare are so great and varied that a grasp of 
purely military subjects is no longer sufficient for the modern officer who must now 
possess a wide range of general knowledge. The aim of professional reading, however, 
should not be simply to broaden the mind or merely to become erudite. The ultimate 
object is to acquire the aptitude for applying knowledge to concrete problems and to 
prepare the mind to deal with the unexpected. As Marshal Foch stated: ‘No study 
is possible on the battlefield, one simply does what one can in order to apply what one 
knows. Therefore, in order to do even a little, one has already to know a great deal 
and know it well.” 


W: have had in recent issues of the JOURNAL a series of articles on ‘ What 


The actual method of reading must vary with the type of subject, but in any 


case it is essential to read critically and not merely to occupy the time or to escape 
boredom. Profitable reading involves understanding, classifying and associating the 
subject matter with knowledge already possessed, whilst ambiguities, inconsistencies 
and contradictions should be checked by consulting other works or books of reference. 
Striking or very important statements may be marked lightly in pencil or cross 
references noted, but this is a method which must not be used with borrowed books ! 


There are many books on war, apart from those dealing with military history or 
technical matters. Some are written by enthusiasts to boost a particular arm or 
theory and are usually biased, others are malicious and attempt to “‘ debunk ” some 
famous man or institution. Many enthusiasts are harmless though tiresome, but in 
any case it is unwise to accept any statements as gospel; they should be thought 
about and tested. Furthermore, it is advisable to consider the background of the 
writer. 

Curiously, a large proportion of the books on war in the English language are 
written by authors who are not professional officers, and who are usually without 
experience of the burden of responsibility. It is often lack of understanding of the 
atmosphere of war, or of the principles of organization, movement and maintenance 
which causes amateur critics to go wrong. This is also possibly one of the reasons 
they are apt to be contemptuous of the professional whom they suppose to be hide- 
bound and immersed in routine. Many appear to forget the truth of the old saying : 

“ Criticism comes easier than craftsmanship.” 


Confusion becomes worse confounded when such writers copy each other and 
base fresh criticism on fallacies. For instance, there is an American book whose 
author, apparently basing his ideas on the writings of certain “ military experts ” in 
this Country, seems to assume that the British Army on the outbreak of the last war 
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was wedded to the defensive theory expounded by one of these ‘‘ experts.” This, in 
spite of the doctrines laid down by the General Staff and published in the official 
manuals, and in spite, too, of our early campaigns in North Africa. The perusal of 
such books, however, in the light of practical knowledge and professional experience 
affords some practice in critical reading. 


The study of military history is a very important part of an officer’s education. 
As the object.is to derive lessons from past campaigns applicable to the present and 
future, it is a waste of time to read it simply as an interesting subject or even with a 
view to acquiring a knowledge of historical events. “‘ To learn that Napoleon won 
the campaign of 1796 by manceuvre on interior lines, or some such phrase, is of little 
value,” writes Lord Wavell. ‘‘ But if you can discover how a young unknown man 
inspired a ragged, mutinous, half-starved army and made it fight, how he gave it the 
energy and momentum to march and fight as it did, how he dominated and controlled 
Generals older and more experienced than himself, then you will have learnt 
something.” 

The basis for a practical study of military history is, of course, a knowledge of 
the elements contained in the manuals and of the Principles of War, as well as some 
professional background. It is often said, and rightly too, that the Principles are 
neither numerous nor abstruse, but that it is difficult to apply them in war. For this 
reason a recent article in the JouURNAL which gave an analysis of the application and 
neglect of these Principles in the War of 1939-45 is of great interest.2 An examination 
of examples in this way is, in the present writer’s opinion, an essential preliminary 
to a study of military history. 


Napoleon recommended his officers to read and re-read the campaigns of the 
great captains. What did he expect them to learn from the campaigns of Alexander, 
Hannibal or Julius Cesar? Certainly not a useful guide to minor tactics. What 
Napoleon found was examples of the application of certain Principles and the effect 
on human nature of the conditions which exist in war. But neither human nature 
nor the underlying Principles change, and it is for this reason that valuable lessons 
can still be learnt from old wars. There is no need, however, for the officer of to-day 
to go so far back, the Principles have become standardized and it is the study of the 
material and moral factors under more modern conditions which is now most 
profitable. 


There is often a tendency to concentrate only on the strategy and tactics of 
campaigns. This is a mistake. The psychological and administrative factors must 
always be studied, as well as the system of command and its effect on subordinates 
and troops ; and, last but not least, how the commander dealt with allies. 


Many otherwise inexplicable decisions and delays in operations, or failure to 
adopt the most promising course of action, will be found to have been caused by 
difficulties in movement and maintenance. For instance, the slow progress of our 
First Army in 1942 was mainly due to administrative factors, one of which was the 
Axis’ ability to produce a quicker build up of troops and stores in Tunisia than could 
be achieved by the Allies. 





* See “‘ Makers of Modern Strategy,” Meade Earle (1944), eps 15. Also Field 
Service Regulations, Vol. III (1935), pages 7-8 and 24-26. 

# See “‘ Principles of War—The Acid Test,” by Commander J. H. Unwin, D.S.C., 
R.N , R.U.S.I. Journar, May, 1947. 
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In considering the relations between governments and commanders it should be 
borne in mind that the factors of movement and maintenance are seldom understood 
any better by politicians than by amateur critics. This lack of understanding has 
caused much friction in the past, notably in the War of 1914-18. It has.led politicians 
and others to regard the professional officer as stupid or obstinate when he has been 
constrained to point out that some pet project is quite impossible. An example of 
such lack of comprehension is Lloyd George’s proposal to reinforce the Army in 
Palestine with divisions from France in the Autumn of 1917, win a victory there, and 
take them back to France again in time for operations there in the Spring. Quite 
apart from the time factor and other considerations bearing on the problem, the idea 
was not feasible as the Palestine L. of C. could not have supplied the extra five or 
six divisions and such a force would have required a million tons of shipping to move it. 


It is suggested that on commencing the study of a campaign the reader should 
try to get a clear understanding of the motives and character of the principal actors. 
Also what was the object of the campaign, what were the instructions the commander 
received, and how did his resources correspond to the magnitude of the task and the 
conditions of the operations ? 

Little benefit will be gained merely by reading the narrative and comments, even 
if the operations be followed on the map. By far the most useful way is to find out 
from the book what the situation was at a given time, and then to work out the 
problem. In other words, the student should try to put himself in the place of the 
commander, taking care to ascertain as far as possible what he knew of the, enemy, 
and what the administrative situation was. Having done this, read any available 
authoritative commentary, and agree or disagree with it. The necessity to be on the 
look out for bias in any book should not be overlooked—even official histories are not 
always free from it. 

The Palestine campaign is full of lessons of every kind from the application of 
the Principles of War to ruses to “ mystify and mislead” the enemy. Much profit 
is to be gained from a study of these operations, particularly if followed by considera- 
tion as to how methods would have been affected by changing conditions. Having 
pondered this, turn to Lord Wavell’s campaign in Libya and the operations there in 
the last half of 1942. Many similarities will be found, and many changes due to 
modern developments. The cavalry divisions are replaced by armoured formations, 
the dummy horse lines, dust and marching columns have their prototypes in dummy 
tanks, lorries, etc. There is a vast increase in the number and power of aircraft ; 
but the old Principles remain, so do the influence of sea power, and the problems of 
movement and maintenance which have, if anything, become intensified. But above 
all there is the human factor—man still dominates the machine. The next step is to 
consider how these operations, or similar ones, would be affected by possible future 
developments. 

It is suggested that if reading is carried out as outlined above, the future leader 
will be preparing himself to deal with the problems of ever-increasing amplitude and 
variety likely to arise out of changing conditions and scientific developments. It was 
said of Thomas Hobbes—a XVIIth Century worthy: “‘ He had read much, but 
his contemplation was more than his reading.’ This, it must be emphasized, is 
particularly applicable to the study of war, in which it is necessary not only to read 
a good deal, but to spend even more time in reflection. 





ARMY DOCTORS IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY 
By Lieut.-CoLonet M. E. S. Laws, O.B.E., M.C., R.A, (retd.), 


N 23rd June, 1948, the Royal Army Medical Corps celebrated its jubilee and 
QO can rightly claim to have achieved truly remarkable results during its com- 

paratively short existence of half a century. In fact, the excellence of the 
treatment now available for the Army’s sick and battle casualties is so taken for 
granted that we are in danger of forgetting that the situation:was not always so 
satisfactory. To the modern soldier it must seem incredible that his ancestors could 
be satisfied with so casual an organization for guarding the health of the fighting man 
as existed in the early days of the British Army, even when due allowance is made for 
the state of medical science at that time. 


Prior to the end of the XVIIIth Century, it was not necessary for a doctor to be 
professionally qualified in order to obtain employment in the Army. There are several 
cases on record in which military surgeons were appointed to combatant Commissions, . 
and one at least commanded a company of artillery for eighteen years after serving 
for six years as Assistant Surgeon. As late as 1809, a Surgeon to the Forces was acting 
as Intelligence Officer and A.D.C. to the Officer Commanding Troops.on a minor 
expedition in West Africa, On the other hand, in 1745, a private soldier was taken 
from the ranks and appointed to the medical charge of his unit for no better reason 
than that.he was reputed to have been “ bred a surgeon.” 


Though, in general, each regiment had its own doctor appointed by the Colonel, 
it frequently happened that detachments found themselves without medical assistance 
and had recourse to the services of a civilian or naval surgeon. Such cases frequently 
resulted in lengthy and at times acrimonous correspondence between the military 
authorities and the individual doctor when the latter claimed payment for his 
services. For many years the soldier was stopped twopence a month from his meagre 
pay to settle the doctor’s bill—an elementary form of compulsory health insurance. 
In theory, this stoppage was payable to the doctor in actual medical charge of the 
soldier, a matter which was not always easy to determine. 


Not only had the doctor a clear right to his ‘‘ twopences ’’ (as the stoppage was 
sometimes termed), he could also claim payment from the Government for any 
medicines which he supplied himself. Paymasters required a detailed list showing 
the exact quantity of each drug taken by each patient, together with the date, so that 
doctegs’ bills were usually even more terrifying documents to the layman than they 
are to-day. Such bills were usually referred to a senior military doctor for checking, 
and since prices of drugs naturally varied considerably according to where they were 
purchased, and as professional jealousy was by no means unknown, the resulting 
correspondence may well be imagined. 

One such disputed bill was still unpaid five years after its initial submission to the 
Paymaster. A naval surgeon had claimed for medicines supplied to a party of the 
Royal Artillery serving on board various bomb vessels in the Mediterranean during 
the years 1742 to 1746, Though the claim was backed by an awe-inspiring list showing 
all the grisly details of elixirs, juleps and decoctions consumed by the unfortunate 
Gunners, the Paymaster refused payment unless it was backed by the Officer Com- 
manding the detachment. The latter in turn protested that he could not, in honesty, 
certify exactly what drugs each individual soldier had absorbed day by day over a 
period of years, especially since he (the officer) had not been present with the party 
for long periods. Eventually a compromise was reached by which the bill was 
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roughly halved. A civilian doctor at Berwick, however, took a stronger line ; he 
refused to treat the small detachment of troops in the town in 1762 because his bills 
for the two previous years remained unpaid. He got his money. 


Though doctors’ bills appear to have led to such protracted correspondence, it 
must not be assumed that the charges were normally excessive. One shilling a head 
for examining recruits seems to have been accepted as a fair charge about 1760, and 
five shillings a head for curing men of “‘ the itch” was also regarded as reasonable at 
about the same time. “ The itch,” in fact, was a very common complaint, usually 
contracted “‘ from lying nightly in different beds while on the march.” The Hessian 
mercenaries who were detained in transports at Spithead in 1794 were particularly 
affected and, as Lord Moira reported, proved difficult patients since “‘ they will not 
treat with sulphur for an absurd fear of driving the complaint into the blood.” As 
early as 1747 it was officially laid down that doctors would not receive payment for 
curing soldiers of venereal disease “ as it is of their own contracting.” The effect of 
this decision on the patient's efficiency as a soldier and on that of his comrades was 
apparently not considered. 

One unfortunate surgeon of a merchant ship contracted with the Board of 
Ordnance in 1744 to assume complete medical charge of a detachment of Gunners 
bound for the Bay of Honduras for {1 a head. He was not unreasonably annoyed 
when the ship was detained for four and a half months at anchor at Spithead before 
setting out on her voyage, but, despite his petition, the Board of Ordnance—which 
had a well-deserved reputation for driving a hard and not always fair bargain— 
insisted on standing to the strict letter of the agreement. Another civilian doctor in 
1746 claimed {£30 from the Board of Ordnance for treating five soldiers and four 
soldiers’ wives who were “‘ blown up on the march to the Battle of Culloden,”’ presum- 
ably by an accidental explosion of gunpowder. The bill was eventually paid in 1753 
after being reduced to {15. 


In 1745, a surgeon of Ostend who charged £3 3s. for “‘ taking off three legs and 
two months dressings,” was paid reasonably promptly, but the Board of Ordnance 
was shocked at receiving a bill for {5 from its own surgeon at Plymouth for amputating 
the leg of an Ordnance Department labourer after the man had received terrible 
injuries in the course of his work. Not only was the Board distressed at the amount of 
the bill, which it resolutely refused to pay, but it was even more perturbed that a 
doctor should have incurred such a considerable expense without prior reference to 
higher authority, as apparently the labourer was not entitled to free surgical treatinent. 
Curiously enough, a rather vague bill for £r 13s. for “ curing Gunner Jones’ leg” 
was accepted without protest. 


Many of the accident cases which needed surgical attention were due to gun- 
powder explosions. In one such incident a powder flask burst in a soldier’s hand, 
lacerating the fingers very severely and blowing off the thumb. A civilian doctor 
with quite remarkable skill and patience saved the man’s hand and was under- 
standably proud of such an unusual achievement. His bill came to ten guineas, but 
the authorities decided that, the patient “ being but a Private Man in the Service, 
six guineas was sufficient for the said cure.” Another claim for treating five men 
injured in a powder explosion was reduced from twelve guineas to six guineas, 
apparently on the advice of the Surgeon-General. 


What seems so inexplicable to present-day readers is the appallingly casual way 
in which wounded and sick soldiers were left to fend for themselves at this period. 
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Three Gunners, for example, who each lost a limb at Fontenoy im 1745, apparently 
found their own way back to Woolwich and petitioned the Board of Ordnance for 
£3 tos. each for their travelling expenses. The Board was at length induced to pay 
them one guinea each and evidently regarded this as a generous gesture. Another 
soldier, left behind sick at Scarborough when his unit moved at short notice, turned 
up months later and petitioned for refund of his expenses as he had been “ reduced so 
low as to be obliged to hire a nurse.”’ After months of correspondence, he eventually 
received one guinea to pay for his medical and nursing treatment and a half guinea 
for his passage by sea from Scarborough to London. The attitude of authority to the 
whole question of the soldier’s health was summed up in an official minute of 1758, 
which laid down that “ if the men are sick they must be put under stoppages to pay 
for their cures.” 

It was not until 1796 that Army surgeons were granted equivalent military rank, 
were admitted to regular pay, and were supplied with drugs and instruments at 
Government expense. Shortly afterwards it was decided that all Army doctors must 
in future hold a professional qualification. These reforms were instituted as a result of 
the complete breakdown of the medical arrangements during the campaigns in the 
Low Countries of 1793-5, and they provided the foundation on which the Army’s 
medical service was developed during the long Napoleonic wars and the peace which 
followed. Another great war in 1854 gave the impetus for further improvements in 
the organization of the medical services and for the foundation of a school for the 
study of health problems from the point of view of the Army. Not, however, until 
1873 was the military doctor finally removed from the regimental organization and a 
genuine Army Medical Service instituted. Twenty-five years later came the formation 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps, which made possible the serious study of the 
problem of maintaining the soldier’s health and of treating his wounds. 

The doctor has now an established status in the community and has to a great 
extent won his long struggle with the financial authorities. To-day the Royal Army 
Medical Corps has reached a state of professional and administrative efficiency of 
which the Army as a whole may well be proud as well as grateful. 






































TRAINING AND ADMINISTRATION 
By “C1.” 


N the last quarter’s JouRNAL, there appeared an article on ‘ Administration 
[= Training,” in which the author said, in effect, that the difficulties of 

present-day administration are such that the Company Commander is left with 
only 25 per cent. of his time in which to supervise the training of his men.1 Does 
this paint the picture in its true colours ? 


In discussing this problem further it is not necessary to take various sentences 
from the May article and to show how they may be right or wrong. To do that would 
be to remove them from their context and would promote a one-sided and un- 
satisfactory argument. 


It must be recognized and, furthermore, should be very fully appreciated that 
administration is always difficult whether in peace or war, whether now or in the past. 
Wellington in the Peninsular campaign had his difficulties of feeding, looting, pay 
and so on. In the interval between the last two wars company commanders were 
commanding a nominal strength of, say, 100 men but could only muster half-a-dozen 
or so except at certain and short times of the year. They were asked to train their 
men with wooden weapons ; they had to make their men understand tactics through 
the limitations of small coloured flags, of a wide variety of out-of-bounds rules 
whose common sense could rarely have been obvious to the private soldier although 
they were real enough to the landowner in question. If only administrative limita- 
tions could be admitted as an unfortunate but necessary part of the soldier’s life 
then, perhaps, they would not assume the proportions that they so often, and so 
clearly, do. They exist. Frequently they seem to be insurmountable, but they 
can be got over. 


Twenty years ago a brigade commander (who ultimately attained very high 
rank) issued an order that every officer on training should write down the object of 
the scheme and keep it in his pocket. Umpires were ordered to ask officers to 
produce the written object. He was criticized at the time, especially by junior 
officers, on the grounds that, if they were captured, the enemy would at once get 
possession of the object of the other side. Looking back, however, the fundamental 
lesson behind his order was presumably threefold—first, to define one’s object ; 
secondly, to stick to it ; thirdly, to be able to remind oneself of it easily. 


Now, it is suggested, the object of the company commander is to train his men. 
There may be many arguments about difficulties but they do not alter that object. 
It should be written up as some pious text—‘‘ My object is to train my men ”—and 
stuck on the wall of the company office. This apparently small point has the 
psychological. value of forcing a line of action on the company commander; of 
stopping him dotting all the “i’s”’ and crossing all the “t’s”’ of every adminis- 
trative matter that comes before him ; of making him organize his time in such a 
way that he will carry out his object. : 


Without in any way wishing to suggest that the writer of the May article is not 
perfectly competent to deal with any of the normal administrative problems of a 
company commander, it is not outrageous to-say bluntly that there are many in his 
position who do not know the regulations as well as would be reasonably desirable. 


2 Administration and Training—The Company Commander’s Problem, by Major 
R. C. W. Thomas, O.B.E. 
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They have had little chance to gain this knowledge, for there are many company 
commanders to-day who were either very junior officers before the War and, there- 
fore, had little to do with administration, or were commissioned during the War 
and have, therefore, never had the opportunity of being taught, and gaining ex- 
perience in, peace-time administration even in a faintly normal form. 


In case objection may be taken to that paragraph it must be pointed out that 
there are certain training establishments in which it is possible to gain a fairly accurate 
impression of the rest of the Army in a short time. These units have officer courses 
at frequent intervals and, provided that any member of the staff does his duty by 
mixing with student officers, the degree of knowledge possessed by them can be 
quickly seen. In fact, this knowledge is acquired in spite of oneself and one’s 
wishes. 

The normal tendency of any man when faced by a series of problems concerning 
some matter of which he is not confident is for him to spend a good deal of time with 
them. He “ reads the book”’ and certainly spends a good deal of time in trying 
to find the right place in the book. If he is bitten once, he becomes more than twice 
shy and, therefore, takes on to his. own shoulders more than his own share of the work. 
In the end he may acquire a good deal of knowledge but all the time he has that 
gnawing feeling that he should be elsewhere, doing something else. If that is the 
case then, it is suggested that such a man has been placed in an invidious position 
and no good will come of it. It would be better for him to be sent on a course in 
which he would receive thorough training and so gain the necessary knowledge in 
a short time. It is very likely that he would be issued with literature at the course 
which, in itself, would solve many of his problems, for it would be up-to-date and 
would probably amalgamate under one cover what he might have to search for in 
many official books and pamphlets. Assuming that the course was a sound one, 
he might be expected to return from it with a better sense of proportion, for it should 
not concern itself solely with technical detail but should include some dove-tailing 
of the particular with the general. Thus the officer may be better armed in order 
to carry out his object. 


The next point requiring discussion is the question of time. Here it is regrettably 
necessary to refer in detail to the previous article. The writer analyses the way in 
which he spends his working week which he describes as forty-four hours. This 
point, surely, cannot be admitted. Whilst the ordinary working man (and that 
includes the private soldier) may have the doubtful privilege of working a 45-hour 
week, there must be very few, if any, men at the head of any concern that do the same. 
If a training programme is made out for forty-four or forty-five training hours a 
week the instructor is forced to work longer hours than this in preparing himself for 
the following day’s parades, in getting training aids together, in correcting the 
results of tests and soon. That is a regettable fact or, if not, the instructor is not 
being fully employed or the unit is in the blissful position of having a lot of in- 
structors on the establishment. How and when the company commander is to get 
through his:necessary administrative actions is up to him, but he will never do it and 
take a proper interest in his training in a 44-hour week. The answer lies largely 
in his own organizing ability, first, in the way that he organizes himself and, 
secondly, in the way that he organizes his training. 

One of the handicaps in the way of this organization being successful is the 


continual coming and going of personnel. In the writer’s personal knowledge one 
Primary Training Centre countered a good deal of this particular handicap by having 
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its own training book. It contained everything relevant to the training of recruits 
and was extremely well produced—weekly programmes; practically verbatim 
scripts of all addresses ; full notes of all normal training periods with lists of kit 
required where applicable; places of parade and so on. The newly arrived in- 
structor could be given a copy and in a very short time prepare himself at least for 
the following day provided he possessed any basic instructional ability. It can be 
said that such a method reduces initiative, that it turns the man into a gramophone 
although all the books in the world cannot take away a man’s own personality on 
which his instructional ability is very largely based. It does have the effect of the 
training company commander knowing that everyone concerned with his training 
is doing what he wants them to do and that his supervisors are completely in the 
picture—his picture. 

A training book is only an example of the absolute need in these times of 
concentrating on all the loose ends in training. To have loose ends is to have a 
luxury which simply cannot be afforded if the object is to be carried out. Time is 
too short to risk having to correct mistakes afterwards that occurred in initial 
instruction. It is too much to hope that one could ever be in the position of being 
completely prepared before a new training commitment, but it is the ideal. And 
complete preparation means what it says down to the last detail. 


To achieve such a degree of preparedness means an unassessable amount of 
work beforehand. Its effect on the trainee is tremendous. He will rise to what 


is asked of him and rarely fail. He will feel that what he is doing is worth while. 
His morale will be very high. This. effect on his morale is the outcome of all the 
thought, time and labour put into the job by the company commander or, to put 
it the other way round, the company commander is the one man responsible for the 
morale of those he trains. Now he may well have achieved great things in his 
training but he can never feel really confident that a sudden breach will not occur 
if those other influences on morale are not also under his direction. Probably the 
greatest of the influences is that of pay. Every company commander can quote 
many cases of men that he has talked to whose worries have been smoothed out, 
either at the time or eventually, because he knew that his responsibility lay in 
getting them smoothed out. He may not have known the technical answer to the 
pay problem himself (and he would be a singular man if he did) but he had made it 
his own responsibility to clear the man’s mind and so he would naturally take the 
necessary trouble. A centralized system of pay would not dothis. To the centralized 
staff dealing with the pay of a whole unit the individual becomes a case, a file, a 
page in a ledger and, in any event, it is not to be supposed that any member of the 
centralized staff would have the experience, the intelligence, much less the sympathy 
of the man’s own company commander. 

Of the other influences on morale, how often has a soldier answered the difficult 
question relating to his bad turn-out with the statement that there are no jackets 
or trousers or whatever it is in the quartermaster’s stores. The questioner does 
not know with any certainty that the man has been near the stores, or, if he has, 
what happened there. As long as it is his responsibility to look after the man he 
can go to the stores and find out and, as every company commander knows, the 
answer is sometimes surprising. In the pre-war days it was the custom, so far as is 
known, for an officer of the company concerned to attend at the quartermaster’s 
stores when men of his company were being issued with clothing. If the man did 
not like an article he said so, provided, let it be said, that he had the courage, 
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But even if he had not, he could let his company commander know of his difficulty 
afterwards and the matter could be adjusted. 


A prolonged discussion of the various influences on morale in the end only lead 
to the one point that no man can be trained if his morale is not high and that it is 
the company commander's direct responsibility to ensure that it is. Centralization 
will make no contribution to such a vital condition. 


To sum up. No officer should be put in command of a company unless he has 
received deliberate training in administration for, without it, he is unfairly handi- 
capped. The object of a training company commander is to train. To-day this 
object can only be achieved by the most meticulous preparation beforehand coupled 
with sound organization of the company commander’s time which cannot possibly 
be limited to a given number of hours in the week. Finally, the morale of his men 
rests entirely on him and he, therefore, must direct all those matters that bear upon 
it. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
THE BLOCKADE OF BERLIN 
Te “cold war ”’ for Berlin being waged by Moscow against London, Washington ' 


and Paris (with Brussels and The Hague as friendly observers) was 

intensified by provocative actions on the part of the Russians in and around 
the German capital, until a highly critical situation had arisen. At midnight, on 
18th-19th June, the Soviet authorities stopped all passenger-train traffic between 
Berlin and the Western zones, also all road traffic by the Berlin-Hanover autobahn. 
Three days later all barge traffic through the Russian zone to the Western Allies’ 
sectors was held up, and on 24th June, the one-track line to Helmstedt—the sole 
remaining link with the West, was closed on the pretext of “ technical trouble.” 


The effect of this blockade was to threaten the Western sectors of Berlin with 
starvation and destitution. The object of the Kremlin was, quite clearly, to make 
the position of the Western occupying Powers so untenable that they would be forced 
to withdraw and so leave the German capital with all it means to the German people 
to be completely over-run by the Russians. It would then be only one further step 
to drive home the communist wedge and convert the whole of Germany into yet 
another vassal state. 

Such obviously was, and is, the Soviet plan; but it is doubtful whether the 
plotters were prepared for such vigorous resistance, both diplomatic and by direct 
action, as that which has since confronted them. 


DIPLOMATIC REACTIONS 


At first, efforts were made to deal with the situation on the plane of the local 
authorities, and a number of letters were exchanged between Marshal Sokolovsky 
and Generals Robertson, Clay and Koenig. The former contended that the cause 
of the trouble was the introduction by the Western Allies of a new currency, known 
as the Deutsche Mark. This long-awaited reform followed the general lines agreed 
upon by the experts of all four Powers; but progress had been halted since, on 
20th March, Sokolovsky and his followers walked out of the Allied Control Council 
in a political pet. General Robertson, on 18th June, when making known to the 
Russian Marshal the decision to introduce this new currency, referred to the 
unsuccessful negotiations and said “‘ The economy of the British Zone is suffering 
acutely from the evils of inflation and of economic stagnation . . . and I feel that 
I am not justified in waiting any longer before taking remedial measures.”” Even 
so, he expressed the hope that it would “‘ be possible for the occupying Powers to 
agree at an early date to reintroduce a single currency for the whole of Germany. . . .” 
Similar letters wete written by Generals Clay and Koenig. On the same day, 
Sokolovsky issued a’ proclamation denouncing the new currency and prohibiting 
its use in the Soviet zone and in Berlin which, he asserted, “ lies in the Soviet zone 
and forms economically part of it.” 

In a further communication of 31st June, General Robertson, referring to this 
claim, said, ““. . . I do not accept the statement that Greater Berlin forms part 
of the Soviet zone, either economically or in any other sense . . . the agreement 
for the occupation of these zones and of Berlin is a distinct agreement under which 
no one of the occupying Powers has greater rights in Berlin than another.” Prior 
to this, Sokolovsky had issued an order introducing a Soviet controlled currency 
in their zone and in Greater Berlin. The British, American and French authorities 
at once countered this with a proclamation that these Russian orders are “ null and 
void ” in the Western zone sectors. 
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It was clear that the situation had become so delicate that, unless it could be 
resolved on the highest plane, a spark among the highly-inflammable local contacts 
might cause a major conflagration. Simultaneous Notes in almost identical terms 
were, therefore, addressed by the Governments of the Three Powers to the Soviet 
Government. The text of the British Note was published on roth July. 


THE BritisH NOTE 


This called attention to ‘‘ the extremely serious international situation which 
had been brought about by the... restrictive measures on transport, which 
amounted now to a blockade against the sectors in Berlin occupied by the United 
Kingdom, the United States and France.” The Note recalled the pacts and 
agreements made between Mr. Churchill, President Truman and Premier Stalin 
which govern the relations of the four Powers in Germany and their equal status 
in Berlin. It stated categorically that His Majesty's Government “ . . . declare 
that they will not be induced by threats, pressure, or other actions to abandon 
these rights. It is hoped that the Soviet Government entertains no doubts whatever 
on this point.” Alluding to the responsibility of H.M. Government, shared with 
the Governments of the United States and France, for the physical well-being of 
2,400,000 persons in the Western Sectors, the Note insisted that arrangements for 
the movement of freight and passengers between the Western zones and Berlin be 
fully restored. 


The Western Allies offered’ to participate in negotiations in Berlin by the four 
Occupying Authorities for the settlement of any dispute arising out of the admini- 
stration of the city, but they made it a prerequisite that communications with the 
Western zone should be fully restored. 


THE SovVIET REPLY 


On 14th July, the Soviet reply was received. _ This. was uncompromising in tone 
and aggressive in composition. It accused the three Powers of being responsible 
for the present split in Germany. because they had violated the, Potsdam and Yalta 
agreements by setting up separate German administrations and currency. It argued 
that, by destroying the system, of quadripartite administration and by their project 
for a separate government for Western.Germany with a capital in. Frankfurt-on- 
Main, the United States, Britain and France had “‘ undermined the legal basis on 
which rested their right to participate ‘in the administration of Berlin.” It reminded 
the Western Allies that, although they had been admitted to Berlin and Vienna 
under the four Power agreement, those. cities wer@&captured by the troops of the 
Soviet Army, .,It claimed that Berlin was part of the Russian zone and that. the 
Soviet command had been compelled to take urgent measures to safeguard the 


interests of the German population.in that zone...An offer. was made to ensure, 


that sufficient: supplies for the whole of Greater Berlin should. be made available 
from Russian sources, . Finally, it maintained that the three Governments, by 
violating agreed decisions, had “ rendered null and void their right to participate 
in the occupation of Berlin.” The Soviet Government had no objection to negotia- 
tions, but refused to link them with any preliminary conditions. 


It will be noted that this reply entirely ignores the fact that it has been entirely 
due to the intransigent' attitude of the Russians, both when Molotov broke up 
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the last Conference of Ministers,1 and when Sokolovsky walked out of the Allied 
Control Council, that all four-party negotiations, much less co-operation have been 
brought to a standstill. Equally, it will not be missed that this is all part of the 
“cold war” strategy. 


The next stage in the diplomatic negotiations, at the time of writing, was to be 
the presentation to Mr. Molotov by the three Ambassadors in Moscow of the replies 
to the Russian Note. This, it seemed, might take the form of, or await discussion 
on, an aide memoir, the object in view being the renewal of four-Power meetings 
to settle the future of Germany as a whole without any weakening of the demand for 
re-opening of communications to Western Berlin. 


DIRECT ACTION BY THE WESTERN ALLIES 


The mills of diplomacy are wont to grind slowly, whatever the ultimate products, 
but the inhabitants of Western Berlin could not be expected to starve quietly 
while their former enemies quarrelled about who should, or should not, feed them. 
Supplies by land and water having been turned off by the Russians, Britain and the 
United States resorted to direct action by air. 


On 21st June, the Anglo-American military authorities instituted special air 
services to and from the city. This air lift was rapidly stepped up and, before the 
end of July, General Clay, U.S.A., is reported to have said that more than 2,000 
tons of supplies were reaching Berlin daily. Eventually, he estimated, 4,500 tons 
of food and other goods would be flown in daily. This, he thought, would provide 
for many months without too great hardships on the Germans, during which all 
diplomatic means could be tried to effect a settlement. 


It must not be thought, however, that air supplies can be a substitute for 
land and water transport indefinitely ; not only would they be inadequate, but the 
cost would be prohibitive. This means that, failing agreement by diplomatic 
negotiations, more drastic action will have to be taken to re-establish full com- 
munications between the Western zones and the Western sectors of Berlin. 


Meanwhile, the British and American authorities in Germany, as from 26th July, 
stopped railway traffic across the bizone between the Soviet zone and countries 
outside Germany. This affects traffic between that zone and Switzerland, Italy, 
the Scandinavian and Benelux countries. Although this cannot be regarded as a 
“ reprisal ” on an effective scale, it will cause inconvenience to Russia because it will 
deprive the Soviet zone of certain useful materials. 


THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE 

The United States can be described, in their own picturesque phraseology, 
as 100 per cent. with Britain afid France in this Berlin business. General Clay has 
summed up their attitude when he said, “ nothing short of war can drive us out of 
Berlin, and added that no Soviet pressure tactics nor any new Eastern German 
Government which might be created by the Russians would halt the U.S.-British 
French project to develop Western Germany politically and economically 

As an earnest of American intentions, on 17th and 18th July, sixty U.S.A.F. 
Boeing B-29 Superfortresses, accompanied by ten Douglas C.54 Skymaster trans- 
ports, arrived in this Country. These are due to go to Germany temporarily to join 
the U.S. Air Force in Europe. 





1 See JournaL for February, 1948, “ International Situation. ” 
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In addition, seventy-five jet-propelled Shooting Stars—the latest American 
fighters, were due to arrive by aircraft carrier in the Clyde on 4th August. Fifty 
will be ready to fly off at once, the others will be assembled on arrival. These aircraft 
belong to the 36th Fighter Wing, previously stationed in the Panama Zone. They, 
too, are due to join the U.S.A.F. in Germany. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FOUR-POWER ZONES AND SECTORS 


The present conflict between the Russians on the one hand and the United 
Kingdom, the United States and France on the other, over the control of dismem- 
bered Germany in general and of Berlin in particular, has naturally raised the 
question of how it came about that the Western Allies were left in a position with 
such obvious diplomatic and military disadvantages after the War. 


The origin of the arrangement for the division of Germany can be traced to a 
Declaration of the four-Power Control Commission which met in Berlin on 5th June, 
1945. The members of this Commission were Field-Marshal Montgomery (Great 
Britain), General Eisenhower (U.S.A.), General de Lattre de Tassigny (France) 
and Marshal Zhukov (Soviet Union). This Declaration, which naturally would have 
received the previous approval of the four Governments, laid down the principle 
that Germany was to be divided into four zones :— 

The Eastern Zone allotted to the U.S.S.R. 

The North-Western Zone allotted to the U.K. 

The South-Western Zone allotted to the U.S.A. 

The Western Zone allotted to France. 

It also announced that the area of Greater Berlin would be occupied by forces 
of each of the four Powers. An inter-Allied governing authority (in Russian, 
Komendatura), consisting of four Commandants, appointed by their respective 
Commanders-in-Chief, would be established to direct jointly its administration. 

Ultimately the geographical delineation of these zones was defined, and a map 
‘was issued with the authority of the United States State Department on 15th August, 
which showed the final allocations as agreed among the four Powers. These 
were :— 

The British Zone includes the whole of the industrial Ruhr, the Northern 
Rhineland, Westphalia, Hanover, Oldenburg and Schleswig-Holstein. The 
leading cities include the port of Hamburg, Cologne, Essen, Aachen, Bonn, 
Wilhemshaven, Kiel and Lubeck. 

This delimitation involved the withdrawal of American forces from the 
Northern Rhineland. 

The American Zone includes Bavaria, the greater part of Wurttemberg, 
Hesse and Hesse-Nassau. The leading cities are Munich, Augsburg, Stuttgart, 
Heidelberg, Frankfurt-am-Main, and in addition, there is a U.S. enclave in 
the port of Bremen through which the U.S. forces receive supplies. 

This delimitation involved the withdrawal of U.S. forces from the area 
now under British, French and Russian rule. 

The Russian Zone includes Brandenburg, West of the Oder, Western Pome- 
rania, Mecklenburg, and Saxony. The chief cities include Leipzig, Dresden, 

Dessau, Magdeburg, Rostock and Wismar. 
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The delimitation implied the withdrawal of British and American troops 
from areas West of the Elbe, which at the time of Germany’s surrender was in 
effect the line of demarcation between the Red Army and the Anglo-American 
armies. 

The French Zone is carved almost wholly out of areas formerly in American 
occupation. It includes the Saar, the Rhenish Palatinate and the Southern 
Rhineland. The chief cities include Mainz, Worms, Saarbrucken. 


In general, so far as the Western Allies are concerned, the agreement seems to 
have been the best bargain that could be made in view of the unfortunate fact that 
the Russians beat the British and American armies handsomely in the race to 
Berlin. 


























CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JoURNAL 
or which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put their 
views as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the. space 
available in each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


HIGHER COMMAND OF THE ARMED FORCES 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 

Srr,—In the most interesting lecture on the “ Higher Command of the Armed 
Forces,” published in the May issue of the JournaL, Air Vice-Marshal Kingston- 
McCloughry makes a statement which I feel might convey a wrong impression to future 
generations if left on record without comment. Alluding to the High Command in 
North Africa, he said, ‘‘ Certainly the successful working of this High Command was a 
result of personalities—in particular General Eisenhower and Lord Tedder.” 


While most certainly not wishing to dispute that Lord Tedder’s relations with 
General Eisenhower were of the closest order, the statement leaves out of account the 
fact that the foundation of the harmonious relationship in the Allied Command was laid 
at an earlier date by General Eisenhower and Admiral Sir Andrew (now Lord) Cunningham 
during their remarkable partnership between August, 1942, and February, 1943 (it was 
not until the latter date that Air Chief Marshal Tedder became A,O.C.-in-C, in the Western 
Mediterranean). 

It was during this period that the first exercise of a Supreme Command in the late 
war was put into effect and, therefore, its success was of immense importance to the 
whole conception. Admiral Cunningham, it will be remembered, held at that time 
probably the highest reputation of any British naval commander as a result of his conduct 
of the Mediterranean Sea campaign. He was, moreover, one of our most senior officers ; 
yet he was subordinate to the relatively junior and as yet untried Major-General 
Eisenhower. The position might have bristled with difficulties, but these two men, by 
their mutual understanding and breadth of vision, made this first venture of Supreme 
Command a, brilliant success. No one who worked in A.F.H.Q. at that time can have 
failed to appreciate how excellent that harmony was and how highly General Eisenhower 
valued the Admiral’s judgment and qualities—a respect which was mutual. 


History will record Lord Cunningham’s successes as a commander in battle and 
as First Sea Lord, but it may overlook what was, perhaps, an even greater service which 
he rendered to the Allied cause by helping to mould the first Supreme Command, and 
so making an outstanding contribution to its subsequent successes. 

It is the object of this letter to supplement the remark of the Lecturer " placing 
these facts on record here. 

RECORDER. 


13th July, 1948. 


THE TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY AND CONSCRIPTION 


Str,—The problems raised in the Trench Gascoigne Prize Essay revolve mainly 
round Conscription. The wfiter of the prize essay suggests that we can attract the best 
of the nation’s manhood by accepting Conscription and modernizing the customs of the 
Services. Conscription affects the Army far more than the other two Services, and a 
large proportion of the more thoughtful officers in the Army are convinced that the 
solution lies in raising a first-class Regular Army, rather than accepting Conscription and 
pampering the conscripts with bed-side lights and other amenities of this nature, which 
seems to be our present policy. Our views have appeared in the Press during the last 
nine months, and in August, 1947, the R.U.S.I, Journat published an article by myself 
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on this subject.) It is not possible in this letter to restate these views but it is well to 
remember that the views expressed by us were largely those of other officers of medium 
seniority who have usually proved to be right in the past. Let us therefore summarize 
the main points which we have stressed. 


At present the man power of the Army on a Conscription basis stands at 534,000 
men. If we changed from Conscription to a long service Regular Army we would need 
a man power of 200,000 men for the defence of our foreign possessions and to produce 
five Regular divisions at full strength for use in Germany or elsewhere. Part of this 
reduction is due to the fact that very great savings can be effected in training establish- 
ments, schools and other establishments when you have Regular forces. at full strength. 
It is inconceivable that anyone would prefer our present position under Conscription 
to that of having five first-class divisions immediately available for any emergency in 
addition to our troops and reserves on foreign service. In addition to the military 
advantage, this change would be of great value to our industry. Our loss of man power 
would be more than halved. In addition, Conscription is reducing the number of our 
apprentices and we shall become seriously short of skilled artisans as a result. Claims 
have been made that Conscription has made our young men into better citizens, but the 
truth of this statement is very doubtful. 


Hardly anyone will support the policy of Conscription versus Regulars, provided the 
Regulars can be obtained. Let us therefore investigate the possibility of obtaining the 
200,000 Regulars whom we need. At present we have in the Army 160,000 Regulars. 
Is it seriously suggested that we could not raise the remaining 40,000? By reducing our 
man power from 534,000 to 200,000 we shall be saving a very great sum in pay. Is it 
really suggested that by using a share of this saving to increase their pay we shall be 
unable to raise this small increase in Regulars? Many thoughtful officers are convinced 
that we could do so with the utmost ease.. As soon as it was known that we were raising 
a long term Regular Army with a job for life and a pension at the end there would be a 
rush to rejoin by a large number of old soldiers and we would raise the finest force that 
the World has ever seen. The old type of army discipline is what this force would 
expect and accept instead of the present methods. 


At this stage the objection will be raised that by this scheme we would be producing 
no reserve. The answer to this is very simple. For the next 5-10 years we have the most 
magnificent reserve, namely, all those splendid soldiers who were thoroughly trained 
and did so well in the War. Could anyone want a better reserve ?. At some later period 
we may have to think again, but it is no use worrying at present about a reserve for a 
war in ten years time which is bound to be of a totally different nature to what it is 
at present. 

If we turn to a full-time Regular Army, the Territorial Army will be under strength 
for some time. This is of no immediate importance, but the A.A. defence of this country 
needs consideration. It may be that some local conscription methods may be needed 
for this purpose. Alternatively the men who served in the A.A. during the War could 
presumably be earmarked and conscripted at short notice for an emergency. In any 
case it seems possible that A.A. guns may be of little value in the future. 

As matters stand at present the Russians could easily force us to mobilize and 
demobilize every six months. This is farcical. On the other hand, if we and America 
and the Western countries of Europe each produced five first-class Regular divisions we 
need have no fear from Russian infiltration. This force might eventually become an 
international police force to maintain peace in the World. Surely this is the line for us 
to follow and not Conscription. 

G. Le Q. MARTEL, 
July, 1948. Lieut.-General. 





1 “ The Trend of Future Warfare,” by Lieut.-General Sir Gifford Martel, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
DS.O., M.C. 
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EARLY DAYS OF PAKISTAN 


Srr,—Lieut.-Colonel M. C. A. Henniker’s article on the ‘‘ Early Days of Pakistan,” 
in the February, 1948, JOURNAL, contains a good description of what occurred on both 
sides of the newly created Indian Union/Pakistan border on partition and what people 
thought about it at that time. It will be read with interest by many officers who have 
served with Indian Army Units. The article, however, includes one paragraph which 
is far from accurate and reads as follows :-— 


** We found the unit, newly arrived in Sialkot. The O.C. told me what he believed 
to have happened ; though no one exactly knew, for there were no reliable witnesses. 
Of one thing, however, there was no doubt : two units, one Hindu and one Muslim, 
had had a clash in broad daylight and two British officers had been killed.” 


This paragraph will disturb many of your readers who may have given up years of 
their lives for the Indian soldier. The impression they may gain is that two units had a 
pitched battle involving not only themselves but their British commanders. I am happy 
to be able to reassure such readers that nothing of the sort happened. The parties involved 
in this very unfortunate affair were two young British officers, a Havildar and a Sepoy 
on one side and a picquet of one Naik, three Sepoys and one Civil Policeman on the other. 
A very careful and exhaustive inquiry was held into the incident, presided over by a 
British officer who had served some thirty years with Indian troops of all classes. The 
Members included officers of both communities. Without disclosing the finding of this 
Court, I can say that communal issues did not enter into it. As the Brigade Commander 
concerned, I can endorse this with conviction. 


Long after partition, units of the Indian Union and Pakistan Armies served together 
under local commanders—British, Indian and Pakistani, in the tremendous task of 
evacuating men, women and children to safety from both sides. As an example, my 
Brigade (one of many so employed), had two Pakistan Units under command and evacuated 
600,000 Muslims on foot to Pakistan—an operation which occupied many months and 
involved hundreds of miles of tedious, hot and anxious foot slogging. Tempers occasionally 
ran high, but very few cases of ill discipline were brought to my notice and those that were 
generally proved very easy to settle. Such operations have only recently ended—many 
months after the incident to which Lieut.-Colonel Henniker erroneously refers. 
= 

What better example can be given of fine discipline overcoming other very vital 
distractions—anxiety and grief over relations, loss of land, houses, etc., and thus setting 
a magnificent example to the vast majority who had temporarily lost control? Mr. 
‘eure might describe it as the old Indian Army’s finest hour. 


"The R.U.S.I. Journat is widely read by officers and others of the new Indian and 
Pakistan Armies and, whilst no one wishes to gloss over hard and proven facts, exaggera- 
tion of this nature should, for obvious reasons, be avoided. 

N. J. B. Stuart, 
24th April, 1948. Brigadier General Staff, 
H.Q. Eastern Command, 
India. 


TOASTS IN THE ARMY 
S1r,—I am obliged to your correspondent for pointing out a typist’s error in my 
article on ‘‘ Toasts in the Army,” in which it was stated that the Die-hards had 415 killed 
at Albuhera. This should have read “ killed and wounded.” With regard to (2), Joseph 
Bonaparte, though a king, was always toasted in the 14th Hussars as ‘‘ The Emperor.”’ 
C. C, R. Murpny, 
30th June, 1948. Lieut.-Colonel. 
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WALKING OUT DRESS 


Str,—To encourage recruiting and to make Army service more popular it would 
certainly seem very necessary to have a smart Walking-out dress. The Navy in their 
traditional dress and the Air Force in their smart light blue tunics always look well and 
are a credit to their Services ; but the Army’s battle dress, although no doubt excellent 
for campaigning, must be detrimental to discipline, since in such a costume it is impossible 
for a man to take a pride in himself or in his Regiment when he has to appear in it on 
ceremonial occasions or for walking out. 


That the public appreciate smartness and colour is obvious from the way in which 
they have acclaimed the restoration of full dress for the Household Cavalry and the 
Foot Guards. Khaki is a drab, dreary colour and no combination of colours can be 
imagined more awful than a khaki jacket with blue trousers. 


But it is suggested that a smart blue tunic, well cut blue trousers or overalls, with the 
various regulation stripes, and all the regimental crests, badges and embellishments, could 
be designed to look very well. Highlanders would wear their kilts, Lowland Regiments 
their trews, Hussars their broad yellow stripes to their overalls, Gunners broad red 
stripes, etc., etc.; with black walking shoes, 

Opinions differ about head dress. The Scottish Bonnet looks fine; the Beret, some- 
what similar, could no doubt be cut to look almost as well, if made fuller; the Glengarry 
is a smart and serviceable head dress. For the majority, I prefer the peaked cap of the 
Guards, but there must be no objection to polishing buttons and badges. 


C. H. Mrtwarp, 
30th April, 1948. Major-General. 
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Srr,—I am sure that “‘ Observer”’ is incorrect in surmizing that the new blue uniform 
would not be popular. Before the War it was most popular with the Regular Army as 
is shown by the large numbers who purchased it quite voluntarily. What was not popular 
was the inferior quality provided at the Coronation, with the consequent damage it 
incurred on that occasion from the weather, and failure of replacement. 

*“* Observer ” compares the blue uniform with that worn by Government messengers. 
There is, in fact, little cause for comparison, especially when it is given a few embellish- 
ments, such as shoulder straps and a belt. Do we hear of the Royal Marines being con- 
fused with that august body ? 

I agree with those who consider that the drabness of khaki overrides any traditional 
claims that may be put forward for its:adoption with or without coloured “‘ leg wear.’ 
In any event the coloured “ leg wear ” was not worn with it in the battles. 


The introduction of blue uniform would be a big incentive to recruiting, for at present 
even a clean and well-creased battle dress cannot compare with the walking-out dress of 
the Royal Navy or Royal Air Foree. If the nation cannot afford blue uniform for everyone, 
it might weil, as a start, consider giving one suit to every Regular soldier—a privilege 
which he would much appreciate. 

What the soldier also likes is individuality for his regiment or corps; therefore 
reasonable distinctions and embellishments, to which he can point with pride, should be 
introduced wherever possible, e.g., distinctive shoulder straps and badges, titles or flashes, 
hackles, coloured piping, the R.W.F. “ flash,” coloured berets or other head-dress, 
coloured trousers or stripes. They all mean so much‘and cost so little. 


14th April, 1948. : Primrose HAcKLeE. 
Sir,—There are certain practical considerations about all military clothing, including 
Walking-out Dress, which should be kept in mind when future uniforms are designed, 


All forms of headgear should give adequate protection to the eyes against sun and 
rain. The beret does not do this, and it is slovenly. For example, the Guardsman with 
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his peaked cap can keep his head erect when facing the’sun, while troops wearing the beret 
too often adopt the “‘ Pusey poke ”’ to protect their eyes. 

Badges and numerals on the tunic should not be of metal, which catches and tears 
the lining of the overcoat, and the metal loops by which they are secured dig into the flesh 
under a weight or a blow. 

Since the red tunic disappeared we have never had a uniform as smart as the 1914 
S.D., with its stiff peaked cap and buttoned tunic. The modern soldier, however, is not 
as fond of cleaning brass as his predecessor was, nor has he as much time. Distinctive 
coloured pipings round the shoulder straps and on the side seams of the trousers could be 
worn to indicate the various arms and corps. But the smartest uniform is useless on a 
slack and unsoldierly wearer. 


29th April, 1948. E. H. Baxter: 


S1r,~-The August, 1947, number of the JOURNAL has just come into my hands and 
I have read with great interest the article, ‘‘ Incentives to Recruit,” by Colonel J, G. 
Runciman, late R.T.R. 

Whilst agreeing with every word he writes about the training of the fighting soldier, 
I would like to disagree very strongly with his words in the penultimate. paragraph, ‘‘ It 
is not the uniform which’ attracts recruits.” 

Whilst the present deplorably ugly uniform remains the standard dress of the soldier, 
there may be some truth in what he says; but I would ask him to consider the probability 
that more young men volunteer to join the Army when a smart, coloured uniform is 
offered to them than for any practical reason. 

Much as I deplore the vanity of man which impels him to enlist for so trivial a reason, 
I feel that the Army should turn this vanity to good account, and offer to the young 
fighting stock of the Country something better than battle-dress. 

Wiiit1aM MAKINs, 
Headquarters, Northern Command. Lieut.-Colonel. 
7th May, 1948. 


Sr,—As a colour khaki does not blend well with other colours. It is true that a 
number of Indian regiments and most)of the Dominion and Colonial cavalry regiments 
wore it as full-dress till 1914. But in this case, there was no difference ‘im the pattern of 
the garment from the full-dress of the British Army of the day, which in itself makes a 
vast difference. “ 

I suggest, therefore, that a plain khaki jacket made of really good cloth cut on the 
lines of the present Royal Air Force jacket, with khaki shirt, collar and tie be worn along 
with plain khaki trousers and brown shoes; tartan trousers and black shoes for the 
Scottish regiments. Highland regiments would wear the battle-dress blouse made of 
superior cloth as this garment suits the kilt, along with sporran, diced hose-tops, khaki 
spats and black shoes. This would not only be a practical and economical dress, but 
would suit the present day outlook, be easy to keep clean, and should look quite smart. 

As in the past we copied the German Army in the spiked helmet and the French Army 
with the beret, this time let us have something particularly British for a change. As a 
head-dress I suggest, therefore, the Field Cap. This would allow of a certain amount of 
regimental distinction, as the top could be the colour of the regimental facings, Scottish 
and Highland regiments would wear the Glengarry, and in Rifle regiments the cap would 


be green. 


7th April, 1948. 
Norte.-—Further correspondence on this subject is unavoidably held over.—Epitor, 


J. Hececre Drxson. 
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GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 


STRENGTH OF BRITISH DEFENCE FORCES 


The Minister of Defence, on 7th July, made available to the House of Commons the 
first of a series of quarterly statements showing the country’s defence man-power on 
ist April, 1948. This statement shows the strength of the uniformed armed forces, the 
number of civilians directly employed on work for the Services, and the strength of the 
Auxiliary and Territorial forces. 


The total strength of the armed forces was 931,000. This figure was made up as 
follows: Royal Navy, 144,400; Army, 530,700; and Royal Air Force, 255,900. These 
numbers include national service men, the members of the women’s auxiliary services, 
and nurses and V.A.D.s. The distribution of national service men was: Royal Navy, 
22,600; Army, 347,600; and Royal Air Force, 134,800. 


The total number of civilians directly employed on work for the forces was 235,000. 
Of these 118,300 were non-industrial employees, including those engaged on production, 
research and development, and works. ‘The number of industrial employees (excluding 
those engaged on production, research and development, and works) was 116,700. 
A footnote to the statement explains that in addition to the directly employed non- 
industrial staff referred to above there was an estimated average throughout 1947-48 of 
350,000 civilians engaged on production, research and development, and works. The 
total number of members of the armed forces and civilians directly employed was 1,166,000, 


The total strength of the Auxiliary and Territorial forces was 48,900. This figure is 
made up as follows : R.N.V.R., 2,300 ; Territorial Army and A.T.S., 43,300; R.A.F.V.R., 
1,900; and R.Aux.A.F., 1,400. 


The Defence White Paper for 1948 stated that the uniformed strength of the armed 
forces would fall to 940,000 by March 31st, compared with a strength of 1,427,000 at 
1st January, 1947. This estimated reduction of strength was exceeded by 9,000. 


RELATIVE RANKS 
His Majesty the King has sanctioned the following table of relative ranks :—- 


Navy ARMY AtrR FoRcE 
Admiral of the Fleet. Field-Marshal. Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force. 
Admiral. General. Air Chief Marshal. 
Vice-Admiral. Lieutenant-General. Air Marshal. 
Rear-Admiral. Major-General. Air Vice-Marshal. 
Commodore ist and 2nd Brigadier. Air Commodore. 
Class. 
Captain. Colonel. Group Captain. 
Commander. Lieutenant-Colonel. Wing Commander. 
Lieutenant-Commander. = Major. Squadron Leader. 
Lieutenant. Captain. Flight Lieutenant. 
Sub-Lieutenant. 
Commissioned Officer from } Lieutenant. Flying Officer. 
Warrant rank, 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant. 2nd Lieutenant. Pilot Officer. 

Acting Pilot Officer (but 
junior to Navy and Army 
ranks). 

Commissioned Officers of the Royal Marines shall rank according to seniority with 
officers of the Army of the same title. Commissioned Officers from Warrant rank shall rank 


with confirmed Sub-Lieutenan ts R.N. according to their respective seniorities. 
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EVACUATION OF PALESTINE 


The British Mandate over Palestine was legally ended on 15th May, when the High 
Commissioner—General Sir Alan Cunningham, left Haifa in H.M.S. “ Euryalus.’’ The 
final British evacuation was completed at Haifa on 30th June. The last group of British 
troops to leave were 600 Royal Marines, and the last British soldier, Major-General 
Macmillan, the British commander, who embarked in H.M.S. ‘‘ Phoebe.” 


The Secretary of State for War sent the following telegram to General Macmillan :— 

“The last British troops will leave Palestine to-day. I take this occasion to 
send you and all the officers and men who have served under you my congratulations 
on the completion of this hard task. We all appreciate how unpleasant it has often 
been to do your duty in the exceptional conditions before and after the end of the 
British Mandate, and we admire you for the good sense, steadiness and courage you 
have always shown. Good Luck to you all.” 


The Admiralty sent the following message to the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, 
Admiral Sir Arthur Power :— 


“On the successful completion of the withdrawal of British personnel from 
Palestine, the Board convey to you and to those concerned serving under you their 
appreciation of the manner in which this and other difficult tasks in Palestine have 
been carried out. They are aware that much credit is due to Commodore A. T. G. C. 
Peachey (Senior Naval Officer), and they commend the high morale and unassuming 
efficiency displayed by the Royal Marine Commandos.” 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


The text of an International Convention setting up a World Meteorological 
Organization is printed in a White Paper presented on 15th June, 1948, to Parliament by 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Secretary of State for Air. This gives notice of the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government to ratify the Convention on its own behalf, and on behalf 
of Colonies and other dependent territories. 


The existing International Meteorological Organization is a semi-official body. 
Under the new Convention, however, the World Meteorological Organization will be fully 
representative of Governments. This change of status is a recognition of the growing 
importance of meteorology, not only to international aviation and all forms of transport, 
but also to agriculture, health and industry. It is intended that the W.M.O. shall be 
the counterpart in its own sphere of bodies such as the International Civil Aviation 
Organization and the Food and Agriculture Organization, to whose activities international 
meteorology makes an important contribution. The Convention therefore provides that, 
like such international bodies, the W.M.O. shall be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations. 


AUSTRALIA 
DEFENCE PLAN 

Australia’s policy is to secure a balanced defence scheme embracing the Navy, 
Army and Air Force defence, research and development, and munitions and supply, and 
the National Council of Defence consider the progress of the defence programme is 
generally satisfactory. 

These points were made by the Australian Minister for Defence, Mr. Dedman, in a 
report on the progress of the five-year defence programme. 

Mr. Dedman said that the future of the Australian defence forces would be 
determined and new weapons introduced when something more definite became known 
of. the probable nature of future war. Before deciding on policy. the Government had 
consulted Britain on the best ways to co-operate in British Commonwealth defence. 


The total amount for the five-year programme of £A250,000,000 included {A80,000,000 
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for defence and allied services for 1947-48. Progress in individual departments was 
reported as follows : 4 

Research.—Five-year allocation, {33,500,000 ; authorized so far, {2,000,000. 

The highest priority for labour and materials had been given to the long-range 
weapons project. An increase of the scope of the research and development work in 
Australia was being considered. 

An investigation was being made into the best way of assisting Australian universities 
to train graduates in research methods. 

Australia was co-operating closely with Britain on aeronautical research, and highly 
skilled technicians from aircraft factories were being made available to assist in develop- 
ment of long-range weapons. 

Navy.—Five-year allocation, {75,000,000 ; authorized so far, £9,300,000. 

The first aircraft carrier was expected to be commissioned in October or November, 
and the second carrier was to be acquired in 1949-50. 

Army.—Five-year allocation, {62,500,000 ; authorized so far, £5,300,000. 

The Government’s aim was a comparatively small, well-trained and equipped force 
rather than a large number of men having only limited training. 

The Interim Army would cease to exist at the end of this year and full-time duty 
soldiers continuing to serve thereafter would be members of the Regular Army or of the 
special reserve. 

Air Force.—Five-year allocation, {62,500,000 ; authorized so far, £13,000,000. 

It had been decided that 16 squadrons should be provided, organized into a home 
defence organization and task force elements. 

Supply.—Five-year allocation, {17,500,000 ; authorized so far, {2,000,000, 

This would cover munitions, aircraft production and other supply items. 


FRANCE 
CoMBINED Starr.—The French Council of Ministers has set up a Combined General 
Staff of the Armed Forces which will consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the Navy, Army and 
Air Force. They will consider jointly problems involving all three Services. General 
Lechéres, the Chief of Air Staff, has been appointed to head this body. 
General Hartemann has been appointed Major-General of the Air Force. In this 
position he will be responsible to the new Chiefs of Staff Committee for Air Force matters. 





NOTICE 


VICTORY CLUB FUND 


The new Victory (Ex-Services) Club at 73-79, Seymour Street, near Marble Arch, 
will open in the Summer of 1948. The present Victory Club in Holborn, which has 
welcomed at least one million men since its founding in 1907, was three times blitzed in 
the recent war and is far too small to meet the great needs of our ex-Service men and 
women. . 


The Club is available to ex-Service members irrespective of rank, sex, etc., etc. 
Membership subscription is only 10s. for one year, or £5 for life. (For details of member- 
ship, etc,, apply to the Secretary, Victory Club, 47, Bedford Row, W.C.1.) 

That so much has been achieved is due to the excellent response since the appeal 
was launched at the Mansion House in 1944, but although the new premises are large, 
they are quite inadequate to meet all our requirements. Further large sums will thus be 
required before the whole of this great project can be completed. 








NAVY NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. Tue KIneG 

In pursuance of His Majesty’s pleasure, Lieutenant H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
K.G., R.N., has been appointed a Personal Naval Aide-de-Camp to the King from 
roth June, 1948. 

Captain (S) H. G. Pertwee, D.S.O., R.N., has been appointed a Naval Aide-de-Camp 
to the King from 1st April, 1948, in place of Captain (S) (Acting Rear-Admiral (S)) 
G. H. Bankart, C.B.E. 

Colonel R. H. Quill, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O., has been appointed a Royal Marine 
Aide-de-Camp to the King from 7th April, 1948, in place of Colonel R. A. R. Neville, 
C.B.E., promoted to Major-General. 

The following officers have been appointed Honorary Physicians to the King from 
8th April, 1948, in place of the officers stated :— 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral L. F. Strugnell in place of Surgeon Rear-Admiral C. M. 
Beadnell, C.B., deceased. 

Surgeon Captain J. F. M. Campbell in place of Surgeon Rear-Admira] A. E.-Malone, 
C.B,, placed on the Retired List. 


Surgeon Captain (D) A. T. Dally, L.D.S., has been appointed Honorary Dental 
Surgeon to the King. 

The King has been pleased to approve that H.M, Victualling Yard at Dalmeny, 
West Lothian, shall be named after H.M. the Queen, and bear the name of the Royal 
Elizabeth Yard. 


RoyaL Tour oF AUSTRALASIA. 

Plans for the Royal tour of Australia and New Zealand in 1949 were officially 
announced from Buckingham Palace on 22nd April. Under present arrangements, the 
King and Queen, with Princess Margaret, will sail from Devonport in H.M.S. “‘ Vanguard ”’ 
on the afternoon of 27th January. Their Majesties will reach New Zealand on 
28th February, where they will remain until 31st March. They will reach Australia on 
4th April and remain there until approximately 13th June. 

On 12th May it was announced that their Majesties will probably return to England 
in H.M.S. ‘‘ Vanguard ”’ via the Cape. 


ADMIRALTY STAFF 
The Parliamentary Secretary, Admiralty, announced in the House of Commons on 
30th June that it had been decided that a considerable part of the Admiralty headquarters 
organization is to be permanently located at Bath. Broadly speaking, that part will 
comprise those departments which are concerned with the construction, maintenance, and 
supply of the Fleet and its establishments, and with contracts and accounts. Under this 
decision certain. departments now in London will in due course be moved to Bath. 


FLaG APPOINTMENTS 

THE Nore.—The King has approved the appointment of Admiral Sir Henry 
R. Moore as Commander-in-Chief, The Nore, in succession to Admiral Sir Harold M. 
Burrough. The appointment will take effect on 23rd November. 

WasHINGTON.—The King has approved the appointment of Admiral Sir Frederick 
H. G, Dalrymple-Hamilton to be Admiral, British Joint Services Mission, Washington, 
in succession to Admiral Sir Henry R. Moore. The appointment will take effect early in 
September. 


MEDITERRANFAN.—Admiral Sir Algernon Willis left Malta on 13th May on re- 
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linquishing his appointment as Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean Station, and was 
succeeded by Admiral Sir Arthur Power. 


It was announced on 12th July that the King has approved the following 
appointments :— 

PaciFic.—Vice-Admiral Sir E. J. Patrick Brind to be Commander-in-Chief, British 
Pacific Fleet, in succession to Admiral Sir Denis W. Boyd, the appointment to take 
effect in December. 

A.C.N.S.—Rear-Admiral R. A. B. Edwards to be a Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty and Assistant Chief of Naval Staff, in succession to Rear-Admiral G. N. 
Oliver, the appointment to take effect in August. 

GREENWICH.—Rear-Admiral G. N. Oliver to be President of the R.N. College, 
Greenwich, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir E, J. Patrick Brind, the appointment to 
take effect late in September. 

UniTED Nations.—The Admiralty also announced on 12th July the appointment 
of Rear-Admiral Lord Ashbourne to be United Kingdom Naval Representative on the 
Military Staff Committee, United Nations, in succession to Rear-Admiral W. R. Slayter, 
the appointment to take effect in August. 

First CruisER SguADRON.—Rear-Admiral Lord Mountbatten has been appointed 
Flag Officer Commanding First Cruiser Squadron, in succession to Rear-Admiral R. V. 
Symonds-Tayler. The appointment will take effect towards the end of October. 

Firtn Cruiser Sguapron.—Rear-Admiral A. C. G. Madden has been appointed 
Flag Officer Commanding Fifth Cruiser Squadron, in succession to Rear-Admiral R. D. 
Oliver. The appointment takes effect in September. 


The Lord Great Chamberlain (the Earl of Ancaster) has appointed Admiral Sir Guy 
Royle to be Secretary to the Lord Great Chamberlain in succession to Major-General 
Nigel Maitland-Wilson, who has resigned because of ill-health. 

Captains’ APPOINTMENTS 

The following are among the new appointments announced for Captains, R.N. :— 

Captain H. W. Biggs to succeed Captain M. Richmond as Assistant Chief of Supplies, 
Admiralty. 

Captain M. Richmond to be Naval Liaison Officer (U.K. Services Liaison Staff), 
New Zealand. 

Captain L. A. K. Boswell to succeed Captain A. L. Poland as Chief of Staff to the 
Commander-in-Chief, The Nore. 

Captain S. B. de Courcy-Ireland to succeed Captain W. P. McCarthy as Deputy 
Director of Naval Equipment. 

Captain H. P. Currey to be Deputy Superintendent, Captain of the Dockyard, and 
King’s Harbour Master, Devonport, in succession to Captain F. J. Butler. 


Captain D. P. Evans, from the command of H.M.S. ‘‘ Devonshire,” to be Commodore 
in Charge, R.N. Barracks, Portsmouth, succeeding Captain A. D. Nicholl. 

Captain A. F. St. G. Orpen to succeed Captain Sir R. W. Stirling-Hamilton as Chief 
Staff Officer to the Flag Officer Commanding Reserve Fleet and as Senior Officer, Reserve 
Fleet, Chatham. 


Captain M. G. Goodenough to succeed Captain R. A. Currie as Deputy Director of 
the Gunnery Division, Admiralty Naval Staff. — 

Captain R. G. Poole, from the post of Assistant Director of Naval Equipment, to be 
lent to the Royal Australian Navy to take command of the Nowra air station. 

Captain W. J. Yendell to be succeeded as Naval Adviser to the Director of Armament 


Development, Ministry of Supply, by Captain G. K. Collett, and to be Assistant Naval 
Attaché, Washington. 
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Captain J. J. Weld to succeed Captain W. G. Brittain as Naval Attaché, Santiago, 
Bogota, Lima and Quito. 


Captain G. H. Peters to succeed Captain T. Harland at Combined Operations 
Headquarters, as Deputy Director of Combined Operations (Naval) and Director of 
Experiments for Operational Requirements. 


Captain M. W. St. L. Searle to succeed Captain D. H. Hall-Thompson as Director 
of Plans (Q), Admiralty Naval Staff. 


Captain G. C. Dickins to succeed Captain A. D. Torlesse as Director of Air Equipment. 


Captain W. J. Lamb to succeed Captain A. F. Campbell as Deputy Director of Naval 
Ordnance. 


Captain (A) R. S. Foster-Brown to be Assistant Director of Air Organization and 
Training, Admiralty, succeeding Captain (A) O. L. Meredith. 


Captain J. S. Cowie is placed on the Retired List (30th April) and reappointed for 
further service as Head of Research and Development in the Department of Underwater 
Weapons (1st May). 


PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Admiral Sir Geoffrey J. A. Miles, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., has been placed on the Retired 
List (15th April, 1948). 


Special List (ex-Royal Indian Navy), Royal Navy :— 


Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur R. Rattray, K.B.E., C.B., C.I.E., retires (13th January, 
1948). 

The Admiralty announced on 13th July that Vice-Admiral Sir Douglas Blake Fisher, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., had been placed on the Retired List. In consequence, Rear-Admiral 
C. E. Douglas-Pennant is promoted to Vice-Admiral in H.M. Fleet. Rear-Admiral 
H. C. Bovell (Retired), Rear-Admiral L. H. Ashmore (Retired), and Rear-Admiral J. W. 
Durnford (Retired), are all promoted to Vice-Admiral (Retired). 


New Rear-ApMIRALS.—The following officers have been promoted to Rear-Admiral, 
te date roth July, 1948 :-— 


Captain (Commodore 2nd Class) A. L. Poland. 
Captain (Commodore 2nd Class) A. D. Nicholl. 
Captain (Commodore 2nd Class) E. W. Anstice. 
Captain (Acting Rear-Admiral) C. T. Mark Pizey. 
Captain Lord Ashbourne. 

Captain R. A. B. Edwards. 


Captains RetirEp.—The following officers have been placed on the Retired List, 
in the rank of Captain, to date 1oth July, 1948 :— 


Captain E. G, Abbott. 
Captain O. L. Gordon. 
Captain J. R. S. Haines. 
Captain G. O. C. Davies 
Captain H. Drew. 

Captain D. K. Bain. 
Captain J. F. W. Mudford. 
Captain A. W. Clarke. 
Captain R. J. Shaw. 
Captain E. W. Bush. 
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HatF-YEARLY List OF PROMOTIONS | 
The following promotions have been made to date 30th June, 1948 :— 


CoMMANDER TO Captain.—E. C. Bayldon, B. E. W. Logan, W. Evershed, R. E. D. 
Ryder, V.C., G. T. Lambert, R. B. Honnywill, J. N. Hicks, H.C. N. Rolfe, J. H. Unwin, 
C. D. Bonham-Carter, R. L. H. Marsh, H. C. B. Coleridge, N. S. Henderson, P. 'W. Gretton, 
R. I. A. Sarell, J. Y. Thompson, H. C. D. Maclean. 

LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER TO COMMANDER.—C, J. M. Eliot, E. G. Ducat-Hamersley, 
R. W. Mayo, A. V. Lyle, T. W. B. Shaw, E. H. Cartrwight, E. F. S. Back, D. K. Buchanan- 
Dunlop, N. K. Cambell, B. D. Gallie, G. W. McKendrick, J. E. Jowitt, E. W. Briggs, 
T. D. Herrick, W. J. P. Church, A. W. F. Sutton, J. B. de B. Kershaw, J. G. T. Western, 
J. W. H. Bennett, J. O. C. Hayes, J. S. Dalglish, F. C. Morgan, J. Smallwood, A. F. Black, 
R. W. B. Lacon, J. C. Cartwright, H. R. B. Newton, I. M. Balfour, P. U. Bayly, O. N. 
Bailey, M. A. Hemans, J. A. H. Hamer, B, H. Brown, G. E. Hunt. 

CoMMANDER (E) To Captain (E).—J. B. Newsom, C. P. Gallimore, J. H. Illingworth, 
R. W. Marshall, H. G. C. Butler, Sir J. R. Coote, Bt. 

LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER (E) TO CoMMANDER (E).—H. F. Waight, W. E. Chick, 
J. C. Stewart, H. J. Le Strange Metcalfe, P. F. N. Parker, G. F. C. Ellum, E. Tyrrell, 
E. G. Sutton, J. C. Hodges, R. L. Edmonds, D. W. Malim, R. R. H. Boddy, A. H. 
Carmichael, R. G. Raper, D. B. H. Wildish. 

LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER (A) TO COMMANDER (A).—S. Keane. 

LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER (L) TO COMMANDER (L).—R. G. B. O’Neil Roe, J. J. N. 
Kyffin, F. J. Perks, M. A. Wortman, J. B. Holt, E. W. Smith. 

INSTRUCTOR COMMANDER TO INstRUCTOR CapraIn.—H. V. Rumsey, F. C. Sobey, 
A. G. S. Evans. 

INSTRUCTOR LIEZUTENANT-COMMANDER TO INSTRUCTOR ComMMANDER.—G. B. C. 
Britton, E. W. Voke, J. C. Dustan, V. Lamb, E. W. Brown. 

SURGEON COMMANDER TO SURGEON Captrain.—J. M. Sloane. 

ComMaANDER (S) To Caprain (S).—C. G. Neeves, N. T. P. Cooper, W. S. Cooper. 

LYEUTENANT-COMMANDER (S) TO ComMANDER (S).—M. D. Howell-Davies, A. D. 
Gilbert, W. A. C. Collings, P. Weekes, K. H. Farnhill, H. S. Spittle, B. T. Evans, D. V. 
Jesseman, P. H. Williams, I. Hamilton, B. H. Dunn. 


Honours AND AWARDS 
BIRTHDAY Honours 

The following were among the honours conferred on the occasion of the official 
celebration of the King’s Birthday on roth June :— 

K.C.B. (Military).—Vice-Admiral John M, Mansfield. 

Vice-Admiral Ernest R. Archer. 
Vice-Admiral (E) Denys C. Ford. 

C.B. (Military).—Rear-Admira] P. W. B. Brooking, Surgeon Rear-Admiral O. D. 
Brownfield, Rear-Admiral M. H. A. Kelsey, Rear-Admiral G. M. B. Langley, Rear- 
Admiral (S) K. M. Lawder, Rear-Admiral A. C. G. Madden, Rear-Admiral {(E) The Hon. 
D. C. Maxwell, Rear-Admiral P. Ruck-Keene, Rear-Admiral R. V. Symonds-Tayler. 

K.C.V.0.—Commander Jameson Boyd Adams, R.N.R. (Retired). 

K.B.E. (Military).—Vice-Admiral Claud B. Barry. 

C.B.E. (Military).—Captain S. L. Bateson, R.N., CaptainA. C. Dewar, R.N. (Retired), 
Surgeon Captain F. G. Hunt, R.N., Engineer Captain W. T. A. Jordan, R.N, (Retired), 
Superintendent Mary B. Rundle, W.R.N.S., Colonel R. W. Spraggett, R.M. 


ALBERT MEDAL 


The award of the Albert Medal was announced on 8th June to :— 
Temporary Lieutenant (E) Eric William Kevin Walton, R.N. 
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On 24th August, 1946, during the survey of the Falkland Islands Dependencies, 
Major Tonkin, another member of the expedition, became pinned in a crevasse in the ice. 
He was rescued after Lieutenant Walton had been lowered into the crevasse five times 
within three hours, 


PERSONNEL 

StarF ExercisE.—The Admiralty announced in June that a naval staff exercise, to 
be known as “‘ Exercise Trident,’”’ will be held at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 
during the Spring of 1949, to study maritime problems of the future with special reference 
to the control of sea communications and the protection of seaborne supplies vital to the 
defence of the Empire and its ability to wage war. As these problems concern the other 
Services also, as well as various Ministries and the Merchant Navy, representatives from 
them will be invited. 

PrizE Mongey.—In a statement on the distribution of prize money to officers and 
men of the R.N., R.M. and R.A.F. in the House of Commonson 28th April, the Parliamentary 
Secretary, Mr. Dugdale, said that a Prize Bill would be introduced as soon as circumstances 
permitted, and would contain proposais for declaring fixed sums which would be available 
for disposal as Droits of the Crown to separate Naval and R.A.F. prize funds. It was 
estimated that these sums would be in the neighbourhood of £4,000,000 for the Naval 
Prize Fund and {1,250,000 for the R.A.F. Prize Fund. After the passage of the Bill it 
was intended to seek a Royal Proclamation making a grant of prize money for the benefit 
of individual members of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines. It was not the intention 
to make an individual distribution to officers and men of the Royal Air Force, and the 
R.A.F. share would be applied for the genera] benefit of serving and past members of 
the R.A.F. 


DarTMOUTH WAR MEmorIAL.—The Admiralty announced on 1st July the establish- 
ment of a memorial fund in commemoration of the 529 ex-Dartmouth Cadets and staff 
who lost their lives during the 1939-45 War. Inquiries received from many parents, 
relatives, and friends indicate that their wish is for a suitable general memorial. It will 
take the form of a Book of Remembrance containing the names of those who lost their 
lives on active service during the 1939-45 War, similar to that which was made after the 
1914-18 War; the redecoration and extension of the College Chapel lobby so that it may 
form a suitable setting for these two Books of Remembrance and a permanent visible 
memorial to past members of the College who lost their lives during the two wars ; and a 
fund to help, where necessary, in the education of children of ex-Cadets of the College who 
have been killed, have died, or became permanently disabled while on active service, so 
that they may have the education which their fathers would have wished. The trustees 
are Admiral Sir Martin Dunbar-Nasmith, V.C., the Bishop of Portsmouth, Commander 
L. K. Allen Block, R.N., and Mr. D. G. Mercer Bernard. Subscriptions in the form of 
donations or payments by bankers’ order or of payments under a deed of covenant should 
be made out to the Royal Naval College Dartmouth War Memorial Fund, and sent to the 
Commanding Officer of the Royal Naval College. 

Dockers’ STRIKE.—The Royal Navy and Royal Marines sent 23 officers and 955 
other ranks to Woolwich on 27th June to join personnel of the other Services in discharging 
essential foodstuffs from ships in the London Docks during the dockers’ strike. 

EMERGENCY Dret.—Three Royal Marine volunteers spent seven days at sea in an 
open boat off St. Ives, Cornwall, in June on a diet of water, condensed miJk and boiled 
swects. The object of the test was to help doctors and naval experts to study the reactions 
of airmen and sailors forced down into the sea or shipwrecked, so that they may advise 
on any improvements necessary in the standard emergency packs provided in lifeboats 
and rubber dinghies. 5 


MATERIAL 


H.M.S. “‘ Butwarx.”—The light fleet carrier ‘‘ Bulwark ” was launched from the 
Musgrave shipyard of Harland and Wolff, Limited, Belfast, on 22nd June. She is of the 
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‘‘ Hermes ”’ class, with an extreme length of 736} feet and a breadth on the water line of 
90 feet. Her geared turbine machinery will generate over 80,000 s.h.p. 


H.M.S. “‘ Recram.”—The submarine rescue and deep diving vessel ‘‘ Reclaim,” 
launched at Renfrew on 12th March, has been accepted into service, and will replace 
H.M.S. “ Deepwater,” an ex-German salvage vessel hitherto used for submarine rescue. 
The equipment in the “‘ Reclaim ”’ includes decompression chambers for divers, pumping 
and compressor gear for salvage work, and underwater bolt-firing guns. 


Gas TurBINE Unit.—The experimental gas turbine engine installed in M.G.B. 2009 
has been rebuilt in a more powerful and durable form, and full power trials were carried 
out in the Solent in July. On measured distance runs in Stokes Bay, a speed in excess 
of 34 knots was obtained. A series of tests, including endurance and manoeuvrability 
trials, were to continue over a period of months until the engine had completed between 
300 and 400 hours running. 


FAREWELL CEREMONY IN H.M.S. “‘QueEN ELizaBEeTH.”—The passing out of 
cémmission for the last time of the battleship ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ”’ was made the occasion 
for ceremonially observing the lowering of the colours at Portsmouth on 15th May. 
Royal Marine bands beat the retreat on the slip jetty in the Dockyard to which the 
battleship had been made fast while stores were being removed. Close by was the slip 
from which she was launched in 1914. As the ensign was hauled down the bands played 
a musical arrangement of ‘‘ Sunset.” The playing of ‘“‘ Auld Lang Syne” and the 
National Anthem concluded the ceremony, which was witnessed by Admiral Lord Fraser 
and a number of other senior officers. The ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ’’ was to be towed to the 


Clyde for breaking up. 
EXERCISES AND CRUISES 


Exercise “ Dawn.”—The largest sea and air exercises since 1939 took place in the 
North Sea between 12th and 16th May. They were known as Exercise ‘‘ Dawn.” 
Nineteen surface ships and eight submarines took part. An “‘ enemy ” (Redland) Fleet, 
including the battleships “‘ Anson” and “‘ Howe”’ and aircraft carrier ‘‘ Implacable,” 
was commanded by Rear-Admiral the Hon. Guy Russell, Flag Officer Commanding 
2nd Cruiser Squadron, in the cruiser ‘‘ Superb.” At Combined Headquarters at Pitreavie 
Castle, Dunfermline, the control centre of the Blueland naval and air forces, Admiral 
Sir Frederick Dalrymple-Hamilton, Flag Officer Commanding, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland, and Air Vice-Marshal E. J.- Kingston-McCloughry, Air Officer Commanding 
No. 18 Group, Coastal Command, were jointly in command. The enemy was presumed 
to be heading for the Atlantic to attack shipping, and a force of submarines off the 
Orkneys was ordered to stand by to intercept. As soon as the enemy was sighted, 18 
“Lincoln” bombers took off from Hemswell, Wyton and Stradishall, escorted by a 
squadron of “ Hornet ” fighters from Acklington, and attacked from 20,000 feet. Blueland 
naval aircraft foliowed the high-level bombing attack with a rocket attack on the destroyer 
screen and a torpedo assault against the larger enemy ships. The exercise was reported 
to have been very successful, and many valuable lessons were learnt. 


H.M.S. “ DEVONSHIRE” in SCANDINAVIA.—The cruiser ‘‘ Devonshire,” Captain 
St. John Cronyn, arrived at Stockholm on 11th June and on the 16th fired a salute in 
honour of the goth birthday of King Gustav. The cruiser went on to Oslo, where on 
2nd July King Haakon unveiled a memorial plaque expressing the gratitude of Norway 
to the ship’s commander and crew for the safe conduct of the King, Crown Prince Olav, 
the Government and important staff members and officials from Tromsoe to Scotland 
between 7th and 10th June, 1940, when the Germans overran their country. : 


R.N.V.R. Cruis—E To Norway.—H.M. Motor Minesweeper 1090 in June made the 
first cruise to foreign parts in peace-time of any ship manned by the R.N.V.R. She was 
commanded by Lieutenant-Commander E. C. Peake, R.N., the Officer-Instructor of the 
Tyne Division, R.N.V.R., and her company included three officers and 29 ratings. 
Captain A. H. Davies, R.N.V.R., Commanding the Tyne Division, was on board. The 
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vessel visited Kristiansand and Arendal, Norway. Before the War, members of the 
R.N.V.R. did all their training in their leisure hours in stationary depot-ships, with 
occasional short periods of service in commissioned ships of the Fleet. During the War 
they became virtually interchangeable with their opposite numbers in the permanent 
Service, and it is thus fitting that they should now take their own ships to sea as part of 
their modern training. 


SUBMARINE EXERCISES.—Between 21st June and 5th July, intensive Summer war 
exercises were held by home-based submarines in the Irish Sea and North-Western 
Approaches, under the command of the Flag Officer (Submarines)—Commodore B. Bryant, 
flying his broad pendant in H.M.S. “‘ Montclare,’’ during phase II (24th and 25th June), 
and exercising control from Area Combined Headquarters, Londonderry, during phase IIT 
(26th June to 5th July). Seventeen submarines took part, and surface ships and aircraft 
co-operated. 


LaRGEST CRUISE OF COASTAL ForcEs.—From their base at Gosport, a division of the 
2nd Motor Torpedo Boat Flotilla left in June to visit Flushing, Amsterdam, Wilhelmshaven, 
Kiel and Stockholm, taking the craft further from their base than they had been since 
the end of the War. On 16th August, another division of the 2nd Flotilla was to begin a 
recruiting cruise to the old Coastal Force bases of Newhaven, Dover, London, Lowestoft, 
Yarmouth and Felixstowe: The rst M.T.B. Flotilla was to leave the Solent on 22nd August, 
to visit Falmouth, Penzance and Brest, afterwards dividing for visits to other French 
places and to the Charinel Islands. This is the biggest cruise of the Navy’s “ little ships ”’ 
in the history of Coastal Forces. 


MEDITERRANEAN.—The Summer programme of the Mediterranean Fleet included 
visits to ports in Turkey, Greece, Cyprus, the Dodecanese, Egypt, Sicily, Italy, Corfu, 
Tunis and other parts. The aircraft carrier ‘‘ Triumph,’’ wearing the flag of the Flag 
Officer (Air)—Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Troubridge—visited Smyrna (now known as 
Izmur) from 6th to roth July, whence aircraft flew to Ankara and Istanbul. The cruiser 
‘“‘ Euryalus ”’ and two frigates visited Istanbul during the same week. Later other units, 
including the cruiser ‘‘ Liverpool,” flagship of the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir 
Arthur Power, joined in the cruise, visiting several foreign ports. 

RELIEF FoR St. Lucia.—H.M. sloop “ Sparrow ” proceeded to Castries, capital of 
St. Lucia in the Windward Islands, in June, taking supplies and medical aid following 
a fire which gutted forty blocks of buildings in the city and left a thousand people homeless. 
The cruiser “‘ Sheffield ’” at Bermuda was ready to sail to assist if necessary, but on 22nd 
June reports from the “ Sparrow ” indicated that the situation was well in hand. 


ORGANIZATION 

Far East HEADQUARTERS.—The Admiralty announced on gth June, that in order 
to facilitate inter-Service co-operation in the Far East it had been decided that the shore 
headquarters and H.Q. Staff of the Commander-in-Chief, British Pacific Fleet, should 
be moved from Hong Kong to Singapore. When not on cruises or carrying out fleet 
operations, the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Denis W. Boyd, will reside at Singapore, 
where he will be in close contact with the Army and R.A.F. Commanders-in-Chief. Hong 
Kong will remain the operational and training base of the Fleet in the Far East. When 
this move took place, the title of the Commander-in-Chief was to be changed to ‘‘ Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Far East Station.” The Flag Officer Commanding 5th Cruiser Squadron 
—Rear-Admiral R. D. Oliver—will deputize for the Commander-in-Chief at sea when the 
latter is at his shore headquarters in Singapore. 


AMERICA AND West INnprEs.—Vice-Admiral Sir William Tennant, Commander-in- 
Chief, America and West Indies Station, announced at Bermuda on 27th June, that the 
naval squadron based in the West Indies will be strengthened in the Autumn, when a 
second cruiser will arrive. He also announced that the cruiser “ Glasgow ”’ will replace 
the ‘‘ Sheffield,” the squadron’s present flagship, which will return to the United Kingdom 
for refitting after a three months’ summer cruise which began on 28th June. 
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MaALaya Patroits.—The Admiralty announced on 4th July, that at the request of 
the Malayan Federation Government a flotilla of four harbour defence motor launches 
had been commissioned to assist in combatting lawlessness in Malaya. Each launch 
will be manned by an officer and 11 men drawn from the submarine “* Aeneas ’’ and the 
frigate ‘‘ Glendhu,”’ both of which are undergoing refit. The flotilla will:carry out a series 
of coastal patrols with the object of intercepting hostile agents and preventing arms- 
running. 


NAVAL AVIATION 


BoMBING TRIALS.—“ Barracuda ’’ naval aircraft from their base at Arbroath on 4th 
June, began bombing trials, using the old battleship ‘‘ Nelson ” as a target. The ship was 
moored off the island of Inchkeith, Firth of Forth, and a series of trials were expected 
to continue for three months. Two hundred bombs will be dropped at various angles to 
test the effect on armour and superstructure. Scientists of the Admiralty Research 
Laboratory at Teddington have constructed camera and other apparatus, at an estimated 
cost of £35,000, to photograph the bombing. On the first day it was not until late in the 
afternoon that a “ Barracuda ” secured a hit just behind one of the “ Nelson’s ” leading 
gun turrets. Eight previous attacks failed, although some bombs fell very near. 


DisPLAy AT BramcoTe.—lIn an air display at the Midland- R.N. Air Station, Bram- 
cote, on 12th June, a jet-engined machine, the De Havilland Sea Vampire,” and the 
Hawker “‘ Sea Fury,” now in operational service, took part in a fly past and performed 
aerobatics. Seventy-five officers and men of the French carrier ‘‘ Arromanches ”’ (formerly 
H.M.S. “‘ Colossus ”’), paying a courtesy visit to Portsmouth, were among those present. 
The flying programme followed a ceremonial review and march past in honour of the 
King’s Birthday, at which the salute was taken by Admiral Sir Harold Burrough, 
Commander-in-Chief, The Nore. 


Women’s Royat NavaL SERVICE 


The King has given approval for the Clarence Barracks, Portsmouth, which have 
been taken over by the W.R.N.S. as their first permanent barracks, to be renamed the 
Duchess of Kent Barracks. The Duchess is Commandant of the W.R.N:S. 

The Queen, attended by the Lady Delia Peel, on 20th April, visited the W.R.N.S. 
Training Establishment, Burghfield. 

On 2nd June, the Duchess of Kent, as Patron of the Association of Men of Kent and 
Kentish Men, presented on behalf of the Association the bell of H.M.S. “‘ Kent ” to the 
Dean and Chapter of Rochester Cathedral at a service in the Cathedral. In the afternoon 
Her Royal Highness inspected personnel of the W.R.N.S. in the Nore Command. 


ROYAL MARINES 

Major-General A. R. Chater, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., has been placed on the Retired 
List (zth April, 1948). 

Colonel R. A. R. Neville, C.B.E., A.D.C., has been promoted to Major-General (7th 
April, 1948). 

GIBRALTAR.—Writing on 31st May, the Gibraltar Correspondent of The Times stated 
that the 244-year-old association of the Royal Marines with the garrison of Gibraltar 
had ended that day when the last remaining Marine--Sergeant Olander—employed as 
a dispatch rider, left on board the troopship “ Strathnaver ”’ for home. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 

AUSTRALIA 
New CarRRIERS NAMED.—The Minister for the Navy, Mr. Riordan, announced at 
Canberra on 28th April, that with the King’s approval the two new 14,000-ton aircraft 
carriers which are to be added to the Royal Australian Navy will be named “ Sydney ” 
and ‘* Melbourne,” and that the naval air station to be commissioned at Nowra will be 
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known as H.M.A.S. “ Albatross,”’ after the first Australian seaplane carrier, built at 
Cockatoo Island Dockyard, Sydney, in 1926—-z9 and transferred to the Royal Navy in 
1938. 

CANADA 


MERCHANT FLEET.—The Minister of Transport, Mr. Chevrier, announced at Ottawa 
on 13th May, that Canada’s fleet of ocean-going merchant ships is to be transformed into 
a modern and well-balanced merchant fleet composed of speedy and up-to-date vessels 
of different types to meet the requirements of the country’s maritime trade. Moderniza- 
tion will be carried out along lines recommended by the recently created Canadian Mari- 
time Commission, which has completed a preliminary survey of the country’s shipping 
requirements and the expected volume of overseas traffic. 


NEW ZEALAND 


TRANSFER OF FRIGATES.—The corvettes “‘ Arabis ” and “‘ Arbutus,” after five years 
in the New Zealand Navy, arrived at Portsmouth on 29th June. Their crews, together 
with 240 ex-Royal Navy ratings recruited in the United Kingdom, will man four of the 
six frigates which New Zealand has purchased from the Admiralty and take them to the 
Dominion in time to be present in the celebrations connected with the Royal visit. in 1949. 
These ships will be the ‘‘ Loch Achanalt,”’ ‘‘ Loch Achray,” ‘‘ Loch Shin” and “ Loch 
Eck.’”’ The other two, ‘‘ Loch Katrine ’’ and ‘‘ Loch Morlich,’’ will proceed to New Zealand 
early in 1949. 

The ex-R.N. ratings who will help to man the ships have been recruited under a 
scheme whereby they will serve for three years with the option of taking their discharge 
in New Zealand, or of returning to the United Kingdom on completion of this period. 
Many of them visited New Zealand or served in the Pacific during the War. This recruiting 
scheme was designed to assist immigration. Some of the men are eager to settle in New 
Zealand, and the wives and families of married men who do so will be taken to the Dominion 
in lieu of return passages for the men to the United Kingdom. 


INDIA 


H.M.I1.S. ‘‘ Devui.’”’—The cruiser “ Achilles ”’ was transferred on purchase from the 
Royal Navy to the Royal Indian Navy at a ceremony at Chatham on 5th July and re- 
named H.M.I.S. “ Delhi.” The vessel was formally handed over by Admiral Sir Harold 
Burrough, Commander-in-Chief, The Nore, deputising for the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
to the High Commissioner for India in London, Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon. The “ Delhi ”’ 
is commanded by a British naval officer, Captain H. N. Brown. 


FOREIGN 
FRANCE 


COMPLETION OF THE “ JEAN Bart.”—The battleship ‘‘ Jean Bart,”” now completing 
at Loite, will have a main armament similar to that of the “ Richelieu,” i.e., eight 15 in. 
and nine 6 in. guns. 

The anti-aircraft armament is, however, being considerably increased from that of 
the original design. Twenty-four 3.9 in. (in lieu of twelve) wili be supplemented by 
twenty-eight 57 mm., and a number of small anti-aircraft pieces. 

The number of 15 in. guns will be made up by using some of those originally intended 
for the sister ships ‘‘ Clemenceau ”’ and ‘‘ Gascoigne.’’ The former ship was sunk by a 
bomb during the Allies’ siege of Brest ; the latter was projected but not laid down. 

VisIT TO PORTSMOUTH OF AN AIRCRAFT CARRIER.—The aircraft carrier ‘‘ Arromaches ”’ 
(ex H.M.S. ‘‘ Collossus ”’), lent to France in August, 1946, paid a visit to Portsmouth 
during the week-end, 11th-13th June. During her stay officers and men visited the R.N. 
Air Station at Bramcote. The carrier was accompanied by the destroyers “ Hova”’ 
and “ Marocain.” 
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NETHERLANDS 


TRANSFER OF A BRITISH AIRCRAFT CARRIER.—The light fleet carrier H.M.S. 

“Venerable ’’ was transferred to the Royal Netherlands Navy at Plymouth on 28th May. 

The ceremony was performed by the First Lord of the Admiralty, Viscount Hall, 

and the “ Venerable” was received on behalf of the Netherlands by the Chief of the 
Netherlands Naval Staff, Admiral Jonkheer E. J. Van Holthe. 


The ship has been renamed the “‘ Karel Doorman.” She replaces the present escort 
carrier of that name (ex H.M.S. “‘ Niarana’’). The latter has been returned and is to 
be reconverted into a merchant ship. 


UNITED STATES 


SCUTTLING OF A BIKINI TARGET SHiIP.—The old battleship ‘‘ Pennsylvania,’”’ used 
as one of the targets for the atom bomb trials at Bikini, was removed from the lagoon 
and scuttled where she would not be a danger to navigation, early this year. 

The Navy Department stated that it was the damage received by the ship in the 
fighting off Okinawa, and not that inflicted by the bomb trials, which was the main cause 
of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania’s ”’ final unseaworthiness. 

NEw STRATOSPHERE Rocket.—The Navy Ordnance Department, in conjunction 
with the Aircraft Corporation, the Douglas Aircraft Company, and the laboratory of the 
John Hopkins University, have developed a rocket, known as the Acrobee, which is 
reported to have attained a height of 78 miles and a speed of 3,000 m.p.h. in trials at the 
White Sands proving ground. 

The only details of this rocket which have been published are that it was “‘pencil- 
thin by comparison with the fat-bodied V.z, and propelled by liquid fuel.” Instead of a 
war-head, it carried instruments for recording cosmic ray activities and other stratosphere 
phenomena. 

P-80 “ SHOOTING STAR ” FoR U.S. Navy.—The U.S. Naval Air Service has ordered, 
through the U.S.A.F., fifty P-80 “‘ Shooting Star” aircraft which will be used to give 
naval aviators jet fighter experience prior to the delivery of new carrier-based jet fighters 
to the U.S.N.A.S. The P-80s will be used only at shore stations as they cannot be modified 
for carrier operations. It was expected that the fifty aircraft would all have been delivered 
before the Summer, 


INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY TO PRODUCE WaR MATERIALS.—The Munitions Board has 
been canvassing some 11,000 industrial concerns as to their capacity to produce war 
materials of all kinds. Particular plants have been allocated to each of the three Services 
and representative officers will discuss with those managements who volunteered to take 
part in the scheme the various aspects of output to meet their special war-time require- 
ments. 

The Munitions Board is responsible for planning the ‘‘ Military procurement under 
policies outlined by the National Security Resources Board,” the organization for the over- 
sll industrial mobilization for the military, and civilian elements of the economy in time 
of war. 
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ARMY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THe Kine 


The King visited the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, on 14th July. (See page 483) 

The King and Queen visited the Depot of The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders, 
Inverness, on 25th June. Next day they visited troops of the 153rd (Highland) Brigade, 
51st Highland Division, in camp near Comrie. 

The Queen, as Colonel-in-Chief, inspected the 1st Battalion, The Manchester Regiment 
at Altrincham on 1st June. 


The Queen, as Colonel-in-Chief, was present at an At Home given at 23, Knightsbridge, 
on 11th June by the officers of The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 


The Queen, as Colonel-in-Chief, was present at the Jubilee Celebrations of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, which were held at Crookham Barracks, Aldershot, on 24th June. 


The Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh (Colonel, Grenadier Guards) inspected 
the 3rd Battalion, Grenadier Guards, at Victoria Barracks, Windsor, on 31st May. In 
the evening Her Royal Highness was present at the First Guards Club dinner at the 
Dorchester Hotel. On 6th June Her Royal Highness was present at a Service of the 
Grenadier Guards Comrades’ Association at the Royal Military Chapel, Wellington 
Barracks, and subsequently took the salute at a March Past. 

The Princess Royal spent six days in Germany from 7th to 13th May. As Colonel- 
in-Chief of the Royal Signals, she inspected Headquarters and various units of her Corps. 
She also paid a number of visits to Army units and establishments, hospitals, and welfare, 
Red Cross and Y.M.C.A. centres. 

Her Royal Highness, as Controller Commandant, A.T.S., took the Salute at a parade 
at Headquarters, British Army of the Rhine, in addition to visiting other units of the 
A.T.S., at Bad Oeynhausen and Hamburg. 

As Colonel-in-Chief of the Royal Scots, she attended a Regimental At Home at 
the Savoy Hotel on 19th June. 

The Duke of Gloucester, as Colonel-in-Chief, was present at the roth Royal Hussars 
Regimental Dinner at Claridge’s Hotel on 3rd June. 


As Colonel-in-Chief, he was present at the Regimental Dinner of The Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers at the United Service Club on 22nd June. 


The Duke of Gloucester visited the Guards’ Depot at Caterham on 14th July. 


The Duchess of Gloucester, as Colonel-in-Chief, attended an afternoon party given 
on 1st June at the United Serv'ce Club by The Northamptonshire Regiment. 


On 14th June, as Colonel-in-Chief, she attended a Regimental Reunion, for officers 
and their families, of The King’s Own Scottish Borderers at Grosvenor House. 


The Duchess of Gloucester, as Colonel-in-Chief, attended a parade of The Northampton- 
shire Regiment and a service at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Northampton, on 
27th June. Subsequently she lunched with the officers of the Regiment. 

The Duchess of Kent, Colonel-in-Chief, The Queen’s Own Royal West Kent 
Regiment, was present at a Regimental At Home held in London on 28th May. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was present at the Regimental Dinner of The Wiltshire 
Regiment (Duke of Edinburgh’s) at the Connaught Rooms, London, on 17th June. 

The King has approved the following appointments :— 

To BE AIDES-DE-CamMP TO THE KinG.—Colonel (temporary Brigadier) G. J. Eaton- 
Matthews, C.B.E. (4th March, 1948) ; Brigadier B. Temple, C.B., O.B.E., M.C. (20th April, 
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1948); Brigadier (temporary Major-General) A. G. Salisbury-Jones, C.B.E., M.C. 
(r6th April, 1948). 

To BE Hon. SURGEON TO THE Kinc.—Major-General W. E. Tyndall, C:B.E., M.C., 
M.B. (1st March, 1948). 

To BE Hon. PuysIciaNns TO THE Kinc.—Major-General J. J. Magner, C.B., M.C., M.B. 
(15th May, 1948); Brigadier H. T. Findlay, M.B. (16th June, 1948). 

To BE COLONEL-1n-CHIEF.—Of The Gurkha Regiment, General H. H, Maharaja 
Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana, G.C.I.E., G.B.E., Honorary Colonel in the 
British Army, Prime Minister and Supreme Commander-in-Chief of Nepal (30th April, 
1948). 

To BE CoLONEL ComMMANDANT.—Of the Royal Artillery, Major-General Sir John N. 
Kennedy, K.C.V.O., K.B.E., C.B., M.C. (7th January, 1948). 

To BE CoLONELS OF REGIMENTS.—Of the 4th/7th Dragoon Guards, R.A.C., Colonel 
(hon. Major-General) J. A. Aizlewood, M.C. (6th May, 1948) ; of The Royal Lincolnshire 
Regiment, Colonel (hon. Major-General) J. A. A. Griffin, D.S.O. (3rd June, 1948); of 
The Royal Welch Fusiliers, Colonel (hon. Brigadier) E. O. Skaife, O.B.E. (16th February, 
1948). 





Honours AND AWARDS 

The following awards were included in the King’s Birthday Honours List published 
on roth June, 1948 :— 

G.C.B.—General Sir John T. Crocker, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C. 

K.C.B.—Lieut.-General O. M. Lund, C.B., D.S.O., and Major-General R. G. 
Stanham, C.B. 

C.B.—Major-General J. A. Baillon, C.B.E., M.C.; Brigadier (temporary) H. Bain- 
bridge, C.B.E.; Major-General (acting) D. C. Cumming, C.B.E.; Major-General E, B. 
de Fonblanque, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General (temporary) C. A. L. Dunphie, C.B.E., 
D.S:.0.; Major-General S. Greeves, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C.; Brigadier (temporary) J. H. 
Hogshaw, M.C. ; Major-General P. G. Calvert-Jones, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. ; Major-General 
J. J. Magner, M.C., M.B.; Brigadier (temporary) R. H. Maxwell; Major-General 
(temporary) J. M. L. Renton, D.S.O., O.B.E.; Major-General (temporary) C. B. 
Robertson, C.B.E., M.C.; Major-General W. H. Stratton, C.V.0., C.B.E., D.S.O.; 
Major-General F. J. Walsh, C.B.E. 

K.C.M.G.—Lieut.-General C. H. Gairdner, C.B., C.B.E. 

G.C.M.G.—General Sir Alan G. Cunningham, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

K.B.E.—Lieut.-General (temporary) F. R. R. Bucher, C.B., O.B.E., M.C. 


‘ APPOINTMENTS 

War Orrice.—Chief Principal Matron Miss A. Thomson, R.R.C., Queen Alexandra’s 
Imperial Military Nursing Service, has. been appointed Matron-in-Chief, War Office 
(July, 1948). 

Major-General Sir E. C. Robert Mansergh, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., has been appointed 
Military Secretary to the Secretary of State for War. 

Major-General G. W. E. J. Erskine, C.B., D.S.O., has been appointed Director, 
Territorial Army and Cadets, War Office. 

Brigadier C. B. Fairbanks, C.B.E., is to become Director of Infantry, War Office, 
with temporary rank of Major-General (September, 1948). 

Major-General J. C. F. Holland, C.B,, D.F.C., has been appointed Deputy Quarter- 
master-General, War Office (July, 1948). 

Brigadier W. A. Scott, C.B.E., is to become Director of Signals, War Office, with 
temporary rank of Major-General (December, 1948). 
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Major-General G. P. B. Roberts, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., is to become Director, Royal 
Armoured Corps, War Office, in October, 1948. 

UniTED KincpoM.—Major-General H. C. Stockwell, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., has been 
appointed Commandant, Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst. 

T/Brigadier M. N, Dewing, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., has been appointed Commander, 
2nd Anti-Aircraft Group, with temporary rank of Major-General. 

Brigadier E. H. Clayton, C.B.E., has been appointed Director-General Armoured 
Fighting Vehicles, Ministry of Supply, with temporary rank of Major-General (May, 1948). 

Major-General W. A. Dimoline, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., is to become Commander, 
Aldershot District (November, 1948). 

Brigadier G. H. Elliot, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., has been appointed Chief of Staff, 
Western Command, with temporary rank of Major-General (June, 1948). 

Major-General R. H. B. Arkwright, C.B., D.S.O., is to become Commander, 56th 
Armoured Division (T.A.) in September, 1948. 

Major-General R. E. Urquhart, C.B., D.S.O., is to become Commander, Lowland 
District, in December, 1948. 

Brigadier R. B. B. B. Cooke, C.B.E., D.S.O., is to become Commander, North 
Midland District, and Commander, 49th (West Riding and Midland) Armoured Division 
(T.A.), with temporary rank of Major-General (December, 1948). 

T/Brigadier G. A. N. Swiney, C.B.E., M.C., is to become Commandant, Central 
Ordnance Depot, Chilwell, with temporary rank of Major-General (September, 1948): 

T/Brigadier G. W. Lathbury, D.S.O., M.B.E., is to become Commander, 16th Airborne 
Division, T.A., with temporary rank of Major-General (December, 1948). 

Major-General E. B. de Fonblanque, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., is to become, Commander, 
Salisbury Plain District (December, 1948). 

Supan.—Major-General L. G. Whistler, C.B., D.S.O., has been appointed G.O.C. 
Troops, Sudan, and Commandant, Sudan Defence Force (June, 1948). 


Hone Kone.—Major-General F. R. G. Matthews, D.S.O., has been appointed G.O.C., 
Land Forces, Hong Kong. 


East AFrica.—Major-General Sir Arthur A. B. Dowler, K.B.E., C.B., is to become 
G.O.C , East Africa Command (October, 1948). 

SINGAPORE.—Brigadier D. Dunlop, C.B.E., has been appointed Commander, 
Singapore District, with temporary rank of Major-General (June, 1948). 

GERMANY.—Brigadier R. H. Bower, C.B.E., is to become Commander, Hamburg 
District, with temporary rank of Major-General (September, 1948). 

Brigadier E. A. B. Miller, D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C., is to become Commander, Hanover 
District, with temporary rank of Major-General (September, 1948). 


PROMOTIONS 
The following promotions have been announced :— 


Lieut.-Genevals—The following Major-Generals to be Lieut.-Generals :—C. G. G. 
Nicholson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C, (17th June, 1948, with seniority 27th July, 1946) ; 
QO. L. Roberts, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., B.A. (30th June, 1948, with seniority 7th August, 
1946). 

Hon, Lreut.-GENERAL.—General His Highness Maharaja Sir Mohan Shumshere 
Jung Bahadur Rana, G.C.I.E., G.B.E., Hon. Colonel in the British Army, Prime Minister 
and Supreme Commander-in-Chief of Nepal, to be Hon. Lieut.-General in the British 
Army (30th April, 1948). 
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Major-Generals.—The following Brigadiers (temporary Major-Generals) to be Major- 
Generals :—V. J. E. Westropp. C.B., C.B.E. (zoth April, 1948, with seniority 22nd October, 
1944) ; R.G. Feilden, C.B., C.B.E. (4th March, 1948, with seniority 28th November, 1946); 
F. R. G. Matthews, D.S.O. (5th April, 1948) ; B. C. H. Kimmins, C.B., C.B.E. (10th May, 
1948, with seniority 15th February, 1946); G. W. E. Heath, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
(26th May, 1948, with seniority 27th March, 1946) ; V. Blomfield, C.B., D.S.O. (6th June, 
1948, with seniority 23rd April, 1946); G. K. Bourne, C.B.E. (17th June, 1948, with 
seniority 25th February, 1946); L. K. Lockhart, C.B.E., M.C. (24th June, 1948, with 
seniority 21st January, 1945); G. P. Walsh, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (30th June, 1948, with 
seniority 3rd September, 1944); E. H. Clayton, C.B.E. (1st July, 1948, with seniority 
23rd January, 1945);. C. D. Packard, C.B.E., D.S.O. (7th July, 1948, with seniority 
23rd March, 1948). 

The following Brigadiers (including acting Major-Generals) to be temporary Major- 
Generals :—K. C. Davidson, C.B., M.C. (10th July, 1947) ; L. K. Lockhart, C.B.E., M.C. 
(1st November, 1947); J. A. Gascoigne, D.S.O. (1st November, 1947); G. L. Verney, 
D.S.O., M.V.O. (19th September, 1947); F. Harris, C.B.E., M.C., M.B., K.H.S. 
(rst November, 1947) ; G. P. Walsh, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (10th June, 1948). 

The following Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) to be temporary Major-Generals :— 
M. N. Dewing, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (1st May, 1948) ; D. Dunlop, C.B.E. (17th June, 1948). 


RETIREMENTS 

The following General Officers have retired :—Major-General W. F. Hasted, C.B., 
C.LE., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (zoth April, 1948) ; Lieut.-General Sir Francis I. S. Tuker, 
K.C.LE., C.B:, D.S.O., O.B.E. (25th April, 1948) ; Major-General N. McMicking, C.B., 
C.B.E.,, D.S.O., M.C. (10th May, 1948); Major-General H. S. Clover, C.B., C.B.E., 
A.M.1.Mech.E. (26th May, 1948) ; Major-General Sir Treffry O. Thompson, K.C.S.I., C.B., 
C.B.E., M.D., K.H.P., with hon. rank of Lieut.-General (15th May, 1948) ; Major-General 
S. F. Irwin, C.B., C.B.E. (18th May, 1948) ; Major-General A. H. Hornby, C.B., C.B.E., 
M.C. (6th June, 1948) ; Lieut.-General Sir Alexander Hood, G.B.E., K.C.B., M.D., F.R.C.S., 
F.R.C.P. (16th June, 1948) ; Lieut.-General Sir Charles W. Allfrey, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., 
M.C, (17th June, 1948); Major-General Sir Ernest Wood, K.B.E., C.B., C.LE., M.C., 
with hon. rank of Lieut.-General (2nd June, 1948) ; Major-General Sir Douglas D. Gracey, 
K.C.LE., C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (4th June, 1948) ; Major-General A. H. J. Snelling, C.B., 
C.B.E. (21st June, 1948) ; Lieut.-General O. M. Lund, K.C.B., D.S.O. (30th June, 1948) ; 
Major-General J. M. L. Grover, C.B., M.C. (1st July, 1948) ; Major-General J. B. Dalison, 
C.B., O.B.E. (30th June, 1948) ; Major-General H. L. Longden, C.B., C.B.E. (7th July, 
1948) ; Lieut.-General Sir Arthur F. Smith, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (oth July, 1948) ; 
Major-General Sir Donald J. McMullen, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (11th July, 1948). 

Tue Kinc’s Visir TO SANDHURST 

The King, taking the salute at the passing-out parade of cadets at the Royal Military 
Academy, Sandhurst, on 14th July, said that he was glad to be there to see a passing-out 
parade which included for the first time the future officers of every branch of the British 
Army—a reference to the fusion two years ago of the Woolwich and Sandhurst colleges. 

“I congratulate you all on your turn-out and on the smartness of your drill, both 
are excellent,’’ said the King. ‘“‘ Both are worthy of the best traditions of Woolwich and 
Sandhurst and are visible proof that the project which was begun here two years ago was 
sound, and that it has been successfully carried out.” 

The King was accompanied by the Commandant of the Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst (Major-General H. C. Stockwell), and the Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Shinwell). The Adjutant of the Academy (Major C. Earle) reported that 1,222 officer 
cadets were on parade. It was the largest passing-out parade at Sandhurst. Regimental 
Sergeant-Major A. J. Brand, who has been senior warrant officer at Sandhurst for eleven 
years, gave his last order on parade: ‘‘ Eyes front! ’’ He has now retired after 33 years 
in the Army. 
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The King gave the Sword of Honour to senior Under-officer N. Webb-Bowen, and 
the King’s Medal to Senior Under-officer W. M. E. Hicks. He invested R.S.M. Brand 
with the insignia of a Member of the Royal Victorian Order (fifth class). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


D-pay MEMORIAL AT PortTsMoUTH.—On 6th June Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery 
unveiled at Portsmouth a memorial of the departure of the D-day invasion force on 
6th June, 1944. The memorial, consisting of a block of stone similar to the road blocks 
once familiar along our highways, stands in the garden facing Southsea beach. 


SECOND ARMy MEmoriAL.—On 6th June General Sir Miles Dempsey unveiled in 
Christ Church, Portsdown Hill, two stained glass windows, given to the church by the 
Second Army to commemorate a service of vigil held in it by the Second Army on the 
eve of its embarkation for Normandy. 


Tue H.A.C.—The Honourable Artillery Company provided the Guard of Honour at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on the occasion of Their Majesties’ silver wedding ceremony on 
26th April. The Regiment, which claims the oldest traditions in the Territorial Army, 
was exercising its ancient privilege of providing the Guard of Honour when Royalty visit 
the City of London. 


The composition of the H.A.C. is now one regiment of Royal Horse Artillery (self- 
propelled artillery), one battalion of Infantry, one regiment of mobile Heavy Anti-Aircraft 
Artillery and a Cadet battalion. 


Royal Suss—Ex REGIMENT.—An ancient Colour of the 35th Foot (Royal Sussex 
Regiment)—the first King’s Colour to be raised in Malta—was presented by Brigadier 
L. F. Foster, Colonel of The Royal Sussex Regiment, to the Governor and Prime Minister 
of Malta at an official ceremony on 28th April. 


OFFICERS IN THE TERRITORIAL ARMY.—It was announced in June that, until the 
statutory end of the National Emergency, officers of the T.A. and the T.A. Reserve will 
not be permitted to resign their Commissions except for age or health reasons. In future, 
Territorial officers released from the Active Army will be transferred to the Territorial 
Army Reserve of Officers, unless they apply to be posted to a unit of the new Territorial 
Army within three months of the commencement of Release Leave. 


ATHLETIC ConTEst.—-The first athletic contest which has yet been held between the 
military cadet schools of France, Belgium, the Netherlands and the Royal Military 
Academy, Sandhurst, was held at Sandhurst on 26th June. England were easy winners. 


R.A.M.C. CELEBRATIONS.—The Secretary of State for War, Mr. Shinwell, speaking 
at the close of the Golden Jubilee celebrations of the Royal Army Medical Corps on 
26th June, said that he believed that he spoke for the United Kingdom and the Dominions 
when he said we all desired an enduring peace and that there should be, as early as possible, 
a settlement of international disputes. But if, unhappily, we should again be embroiled 
in a major war he could assure them, and all who were interested, that the British Army, 
in spite of great difficulties, was rapidly developing into first class condition. 


SHootinc ConTEst.—Charterhouse School won the Ashburton Shield at Bisley on 
8th July. Allhallows School was second, and Bradfield College third. 


DOMINIONS 
CANADA 


INDUSTRIAL DEFENCE Boarp.—The Canadian Government has established an 
industrial defence board to advise the Government and its military authorities on all 
matters relating to the industrial war potential of Canada. The board consists of 
prominent representatives of industry, defence, research, the armed services, and others 
who can help in the preparation of plans for industrial production in the event of war. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
REGIMENTAL ALLIANCE.—The King has approved of The First Southland Regiment 
of New Zealand being allied to The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders. 
Honours.—The following award was included in the King’s Birthday Honours List 
published on roth June, 1948 :— 
K.B.E.—Major-General N. W. M. Weir, C.B., C.B.E., Chief of the General Staff, 
New Zealand Military Forces. 












FOREIGN 
FRANCE 

On 16th June, Brigadier J. H. Whalley-Kelly, C.B.E., Commander of the British 
Troops in France, laid a wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at the Arc de 
Triomphe. The ceremony marked the disbandment of the British Headquarters in Paris 
which were established in the early days of the liberation in September, 1944. 


PORTUGAL 


General Barros Rodrigues, the Chief of the General Staff of the Portuguese Army, 
visited the United Kingdom from 1st to 8th June, 1948, at the invitation of the Army 
Council and as the ‘guest of His Majesty’s Government. During the course of his stay 
General Barros Rodrigues visited various British Army and Royal Air Force establishments. 


UNITED STATES 


Honour For BritisH GENERAL.—At Tokyo on 4th July the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Commonwealth Occupation Force, Lieut.-General H. C. H. Robertson, was 
inducted into the First United States Cavalry Division by the Commanding General, 
Major-General W. A. C. Chase. e 


Before the ceremony General Robertson reviewed the members of the Division from 
an armoured Car. 

General Chase, performing the induction ceremony, referred to General Robertson’s 
37 years of active soldiering, during which time he had commanded the Australian cavalry 
under General Allenby in Palestine during the 1914-18 War and the First Australian 
Armoured Division during the last war. 


The ceremony, which was witnessed by a large crowd of spectators, concluded when 
General Chase pinned the special supersonic colour patch of the First Cavalry Division ; 
on General Robertson’s right sleeve. General Robertson, in returning thanks for the : 
honour, recalled that General Chase had commanded the Division on its long and difficult 3 
journey from Australia to Japan and that not the least of its distinguished episodes was 
the Division’s dash in the Philippines to release prisoners of war. 


































NOTICE 
REGIMENTAL HISTORIANS 
From time to time enquiries are received from Colonels of Regiments or Regimental 
Associations for experienced historians to write new Regimental Histories. 
Will Members interested in this work send their names to the Librarian stating what 
experience they have, and whether they are free to undertake such work. 
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AIR NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE Kinc 


The King, accompanied by the Queen and Princess Margaret, visited the Royal 
Air Force College at Cranwell on 6th July, and presented to the College the first King’s 
Colour granted within the R.A.F. The Colour is of Air Force blue silk, with a blue and 
silver fringe and a silver wreath within the whole length of the border. In a white frame 
in the centre is the College crest—the figure of Daedalus. The Royal party was received 
by Mr. Arthur Henderson, Secretary of State for Air, Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Lord Tedder, Chief of the Air Staff, Air Commodore R. L. R. Atcherley, Commandant 
of the College, and other senior officers. 

After the Colour had been consecrated by the Rev. J. R. Jagoe, Chaplain-in-Chief 
of the R.A.F., it was presented by the King, who afterwards addressed the Cadets. He 
said that the King’s Colour was the symbol of the loyalty they owed to their Country 
and, as the Colour of their Service, it enshrined the history, embodied the traditions, and 
represented the ideals of the Royal Air Force. “‘ Just as this Colour has been conse- 
crated,” said the King, ‘‘ so, too, you yourselves in saluting it are dedicating yourselves 
to the service of all that it represents. Look upon it, then, as your.standard of honour 
and uphold it by your loyal and unstinting service.” 

Air Chief Marshal Sir John C. Slessor, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., Commandant of the 
Imperial Defence College, has been appointed Principal Air Aide-de-Camp to the King, 
with effect from 1st July, in succession to Air Chief Marshal Sir Roderic M, Hill, K.C.B., 
M.C., A.F.C., on his retirement. 

Air Vice-Marshal P. C. Livingston, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., has been appointed Honorary 
Surgeon to the King from 7th May, 1948, vice Air Marshal Sir Andrew Grant, K.B.E., 
C.B., who relinquished that appointment on retirement. 


The following have been appointed to fill the increased establishments of Honorary 
Physicians, Honorary Surgeons, and Honorary Dental Surgeons to the King :— 
Acting Group Captain C, A, Rumball, O.B.E., to be Honorary Physician. 
Air Commodore E. D. D. Dickson, C.B.E., to be Honorary Surgeon. 
Group Captain M. J. Pigott and Group Captain R. G. J. Charlesworth to be 
Honorary Dental Surgeons. 


Squadron Leader P. L. Arnott has been appointed Extra Equerry to Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Duke of Edinburgh. ; 

The King has appointed Air Chief Marsha] Sir Charles A. H. Longcroft, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., Gentleman Usher of the Scarlet Rod of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, to be Registrar and Secretary of the Most Honourable Order, in the 
room of Admiral Richard G. A. W. Stapleton-Cotton, C.B., O.B.E.. retired. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Air Councit.—The appointment was announced on 8th June, of Air Marshal Sir 
George Clark Pirie to be Member for Supply and Organization on the Air Council, in 
place of Air Marshal Sir Leslie N. Hollinghurst, to take effect on 1st September, on which 
date Sir Leslie Hollinghurst becomes Inspector-General of the Royal Air Force.. 

Air Starr.—The appointment was announced of Air Commodore Dermot Alexander 
Boyle, C.B:, C.B.E., A.F.C., as Director-General of Personnel (1) Air Ministry, with 
effect from 29th July, 1948, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal in place of Air 
Vice-Marshal J. W. Baker, C.B, M.C. 

WASHINGTON.—The appointment was announced on 7th May, to take effect that 
month, of Air Marshai Sir Charles E. H. Medhurst as Head of the Air Force Staff, British 
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Joint Services Mission at Washington, in place of Air Chief Marshal Sir Guy Garrod, who 
had completed his tour of duty in that post. 

CoastaL CoMMAND.—The appointment was announced on 23rd May, to take effect 
on 1st September, of Air Vice-Marshal John W. Baker as Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Coastal Command, in place of Air Marshal Sir Leonard H. Slatter, who will retire 
from the active list on relinquishing this post. 

The following appointments were announced on gth June :— 

Air Vice-Marshal S. F. Vincent to be Air Officer Commanding No. 11 Group, Fighter 
Command, with effect from 1st June. 

Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston-McCloughry to be Senior Air Staff Officer, Fighter 
Command, with effect from 1st June. 

Air Vice-Marshal D. V. Carnegie to be Air Officer Commanding No. 18 Group, Coastal 
Command, and Senior Air Force Officer, Scotland, with effect from 17th June. 

It was announced on 24th June that Air Vice-Marshal A. C. Sanderson, C.B.E., 
D.F.C., had been appointed Air Officer Commanding Air Headquarters, Malaya. 

It was announced on 16th July that Air Commodore (Acting Air Vice-Marshal) 
C. A. Bouchier had been appointed Air Officer Commanding No. 21 Group, Flying Training 
Command, retaining the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, with effect from gth July. 

Arr CommoporEs.—The following were announced at various dates :— 

Air Commodore C, D. Adams to command No. 85 Wing, British Air Forces of Occupa- 
tion, Germany. 

Air Commodore C. W. Busk to be R.A.F. Adviser to the U.K. High Commissioner 
in Canada and Head of the U.K. Air Liaison Mission in Canada. 

Air Commodore N. C. Ogilvie-Forbes to be Air Attaché in Moscow, in succession to 
Air Commodore C. B. Wincott. 

Group Captain G. H. Randle to be Senior Technical Staff Officer, Fighter Command, 
with the acting rank of Air Commodore. 

Air Commodore P. S, Blockey to be Senior Technical Staff Officer, R.A.F. Transport 
Command. 


PROMOTIONS—HALF-YEARLY LIST 

The undermentioned half-yearly promotions have been made (1st July, 1948) :— 

Air Vice-Marshal to Air Marshal.—Sir R. Victor Goddard, K.C.B., C.B.E.; Sir 
Arthur P. M. Sanders, K.B.E., C.B.; Sir William Elliot, K.B.E., C.B., D.F.C. 

Air Commodore to Atr Vice-Marshai.—L. Darvall, C.B., M.C. (acting Air Vice-Marshal); 
S. C. Strafford, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C. (acting Air Vice-Marshal) ; W. L. Dawson, C.B., 
C.B.E.; J. D. I. Hardman, C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C. (acting Air Vice-Marshal). 

Group Captain to Air Commodore.—J. G. Hawtrey, C.B.E.; G. W. Tuttle, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.F.C. ; E. C. Hudleston, C.B., C.B.E.; H. A. Constantine, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. ; 
S. O. Bufton, C.B., D.F.C.; L. F. Sinclair, G.C., C.B,, C.B.E., D.S.O,, A.D.C,; H. V. 
Satterly, C.B.E., D.F.C. 

TECHNICAL Brancu.—Air Commodore to Air Vice-Marshal.—L, G. Harvey, C.B. 
(acting Air Vice-Marshal). 

Group Captain to Air Commodore.—W. Wynter-Morgan, C.B.E., M.C,; G. H. Randle. 

Eguipment Brancu.—Group Captain to Air Commodore.—H. D. Jackman, C.B., 
C.B.E. , 

Mepicat Brancu.—Air Commodore to Air Vice-Marshal.—T. C. St. C. Morton, 
O.B.E. (acting Air Vice-Marshal). 

Group Captain to Air Commodore.—W. E. Barnes. 
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PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Air Marshal Sir Charles E. H. Medhurst, K.C.B., O.B.E., M.C.,.is promoted to be 
Air Chief Marshal (1st May, 1948). 

Air Vice-Marshal (Acting Air Marshal) Sir H. E. Philip Wigglesworth, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.C., is promoted to the rank of Air Marshal, with effect from 6th May, 1948, and is 
placed on the Retired List (at own request) with effect from 7th May. 

MEDICAL BRaNcH.—Air Marshal Sir Andrew Grant, K.B.E., C.B., is placed on the 
Retired List (at own request) on completing his tour of duty as Director-General of R.A.F. 
Medical Services (7th May, 1948). 

Air Commodore (Acting Air Vice-Marshal) E. S. Goodwin, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., is 
promoted to the rank of Air Vice-Marshal with effect from 8th March, 1948, and is placed 
on the Retired List with effect from 9th March. 

Air Commodore (Acting Air Vice-Marshal) S. E. Toomer, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., is 
promoted to the rank of Air Vice-Marshal with effect from 7th March, 1948, and is placed 
on the Retired List with effect from 8th March. 

Group Captain J. A. Boret, C.B.E., M.C., is promoted to the rank of Air Commodore 
with effect from 12th April, 1948, and is placed on the Retired List with effect from 13th 
April, retaining the rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 

Wing Commander H. J. Collins, C.B.E., retires, retaining the rank of Air Commodore, 
with effect from 1oth April, 1948. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Roderic M. Hill, K.C.B., M.C., A.F.C., retires (at own request), 
1st July, 1948. 

Air Vice-Marshal R, Graham, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C., D.F.C., retires (at own 
request), 29th June, 1948. 


HONouRS: AND AWARDS 

PALESTINE.—In the London Gazette on 29th June, several members of the Royal Air 
Force received decorations or were mentioned in despatches for distinguished service in 
Palestine. including the following :— 

C.B.E.—Acting Group Captain Peter L. Donkin, D.S.O. As Senior Air Staff Officer 
Levant, this officer deserves a large share of the credit for the operational efficiency of 
R.A.F. units in the Levant and for the success of joint operations and training with the 
other Services in Palestine. : 

Four officers were awarded the O.B.E. and seven the M.B.E. 


BirRTHDAY HONOURS 

The following were among the honours conferred on the official celebration of the 
King’s Birthday on roth June :— 

G.C.B. (Military).—Air Chief Marsha] Sir John C. Slessor. 

K.C.B. (Military).—Air Marshal the Hon, Sir Ralph A, Cochrane, Air Marshal Sir 
Leslie Hollinghurst. 

C.B. (Military),—Air Vice-Marshal A. L, Fiddament, Air Vice-Marshal A. C. Sander- 
son, Air Vice-Marshal R. A. George, Air Commodore N. Carter, Air Commodore H. F. 
Fuller, Air Commodore J. S, Griffiths, Group Captain G, I. L. Saye. 

K.B.E. (Military).—Air Vice-Marshal Alan F. Rook, Acting Air Commodore Frank 
Whittle. 

C.B.E. (Military).—Air Commodore E. A. Lumley, Air Commodore H. §, F. T. 
Jerrard, Group Captain V. S. Bowling, Group Captain R. J. P. Morris, Group Captain 
J. W. Rose (Retired), Group Captain H. M. S. Wright. 














AIR NOTES 


PERSONNEL 


DANGER OF WEAKNESS.—Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Tedder, in a speech at Man- 
chester on 23rd April during the East Lancashire Territorial and Auxiliary Forces Week, 
said that eighteen months earlier he had described the situation of the R.A.F. as dangerous 
because it was not getting men of the right quality and quantity to take the place of those 
being demobilized. Maintaining and operating modern air defence called for high technical 
skill and experience, requirements which took years to attain. The situation now was more 
dangerous than in 1946 because more men had been released and the compensating flow 
into the Force was inadequate. Whether or not the world situation added urgency to 
this problem it was not for him to say. One thing was clear; in world affairs power 
politics were still a very real part of the international code and weakness aroused contempt 
and invited aggression. Some seemed to think that conscription was the complete answer 
to national defence, but when an organization was equipped with material scientifically, 
t2chnically and in its operational performance far ahead of the most advanced material 
in use for civil purposes, men whose training and service was limited to twelve months 
could only have a limited role. 


Starr CONFERENCE.—The Chief of Air Staff—Lord Tedder—held his annual con- 
ference of Commanders-in-Chief at the Air Ministry on 29th and 30th April. It was 
attended by members of the Air Council and officers of high rank from home and oversea 
commands of the R.A.F., as well as from the R.C.A.F., R.A.A.F., R.N.Z.A.F., and 
S.A.A.F. 

ALL-WEATHER FLyinGc.—Steps have been taken by the Air Ministry to expedite 
the conversion of the R.A.F. into an all-weather flying force, capable of operating under 
any conditions. An Assistant Directorate of Training (All-Weather Flying) has been 
formed under the Assistant Chief of Air Staff (Training), the main function of which is 
to act as a focal point where questions of training and equipment development will be 
studied. An all-weather research squadron has been formed as an integral part of the 
Empire Flying School at Hullavington, Wiltshire. To ensure that training keeps 
abreast of technical developments, close contact will be maintained with other organiza- 
tions engaged in research on instruments and radio aids to all-weather flying, such as the 
Ministry of Supply and the civil air line corporations. 

FicutErR ComMaNnD BapGe.—The Air Ministry announced on 4th June that a badge 
and motto had been selected for Fighter Command. The formal description of the badge 
is: ‘‘In front of a portcullis, a sword erect.” The motto is: ‘ Offence, defence.’ The 
sword represents the offensive operations of Fighter Command and the portcullis its de- 
fensive role. 

SELECTION FOR PERMANENT Commissions.—A simplified procedure has been adopted 
to select for permanent Commission in the R.A.F. candidates now holding extended service, 
short service, or emergency Commissions. R.A.F, Groups are to set up selection boards 
to interview candidates, and their reports will be approved by an officer of Air Rank 
before going to the Air Ministry for final selection. The upper age limit has now been 
raised from 19} to 20} for airmen, whether regulars or national service men, who apply 
for cadetships leading to permanent Commissions in the General Duties, Rampant and 
Secretarial: Branches of the R.A.F., and the R.A.F: Regiment. 

Grounp Brancu Commissions.—It was announced on 4th July that general duties 
officers on emergency, short service or extended service Commissions may now be recom- 
mended for permanent Commissions in ground branches. Their ‘recommendations will 
not depend on knowledge or. experience of the ground branch duties, but confirmation of 
the permanent Commission will depend on completing training or a period of duty satis- 
factorily. The ground branches concerned are : Equipment, Secretarial, Catering, Provost, 
Physical Fitness, and the R.A.F, Regiment. 

. SR.AUF, Bengvotent Funp.—-The twenty-eighth annual report of the RAF. 
Benevolent Fund states that by the.end of 1947 a. total of {1,990,856 had been spent by 
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the Fund since its foundation in r919. Of this, over £1,500,000 was spent in the past four 
years. A total of £569,160 was spent in 1947, when members of the public and R.A.F. 
contributed £418,157. 

CHAPLAINS’ BRANCH.—Temporary Commissions of 18 months in the R.A.F. Chap- 
lains’ Branch may now be granted to Anglican clergy to help ease the shortage of Chap- 
lains in the Service. They are specially needed for the systematic instruction of the 
thousands of young men doing their national service in the Air Force, and will be chosen 
primarily for their aptitude and qualifications as teachers and lecturers. Full details 
may be obtained from the Air Ministry (Chaplains’ Branch), 14, Draycott Place, London, 
S.W.3. 


AUXILIARY AND RESERVE FORCES 


No. 613 SguapRon.—Sir Roy Hardy Dobson, C.B.E., J.P., has been appointed 
Honorary Air Commodore of No. 613 (City of Manchester) Squadron, Royal Auxiliary 
Air Force, from 16th June, 1948, in succession to the late Lord Derby. 

CAMBRIDGE SQUADRON.—Wing Commander C. H. Simpson has been appointed to 
command the Cambridge University Air Squadron, in succession to Wing Commander 
Lord Acheson. In June this squadron, which is equipped with Tiger Moths, concluded 
the first part of its annual camp at Shoreham, Sussex. 

R.A.F.V.R. GRounD OFFICERS,—From 18th May, certain ground branches in the 
R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve have been open to accept limited numbers of officers who have 
served in the R.A.F. For the present, entry is confined to the following branches : Techni- 
cal (for engineer, signals, and armament duties), Aircraft Control, Equipment, Catering, 
Physicai Fitness, Provost, Secretarial (for intelligence, administrative, and accountant 
duties), Medical and Dental. 

R.A.F. RESERVES CLus.—Membership of the R.A.F. Reserves Club, which has just 
been founded in London, is open to ex-officers of the R.A.F., R.Aux.A.F., and R.A.F.V.R. 
of British nationality, and to serving members of the R.A.F.V.R. and the R.Aux.A.F. 
For the time being the Club will “ lodge” with the R.N.V.R. Club at 38, Hill Street, 
W.1. The Air Council is expected to give financial support, and if there is sufficient res- 
ponse from past and present members of the Air Force separate premises will be sought. 
Applications for membership should be made to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Gordon 
Kellow, care of the R.N.V.R. Club. 

New R.A.F.V.R. ScHoors.—Flying training for R.A.F. Volunteer Resterw’ and 
W.A.A.F. Volunteer Reserve pilots was due to begin at No. 2 Reserve Flying School, 
Barton, Manchester, and No. 17 Reserve Flying School, Hornchurch, Essex, on rst July, 
and at No. 3 Reserve Flying School, Cardiff, on 1st August. Recruiting for these 
schools was already in progress in June at No. 43 R.A.F. Reserve Centre, Bowlee, 
Middleton ; No. 86 Reserve Centre, Hornchurch’; and No. 41 Reserve Centre, Cardiff, 
respectively. Recruiting is open to men who obtained their wings in the Services, and in 
the case of women to those with a minimum of 100 hours solo flying. The upper age limit 
is normally 30. 


OBSERVER Corps ExERCISE.—The largest exercise of the Royal Observer Corps since 
the War took place on 9th May, when 3,800 members of 11 Group in the Midland Area 
manned over 400 posts extending from Bedford to Durham. From Io a.m. to 6 p.m., 
except for one hour’s break, the movement of all aircraft, military and civil, flying over 
the area were plotted by the observers. About 120 aircraft took part‘in the exercise, 
including ‘‘ Vampire ”’ and “ Meteor”’ jet fighters from Fighter Command, “ Lincolns ” 
from Bomber Command, and “ Spitfires,” ‘‘ Mosquitoes " and ‘' Oxfords *’ from the Royal 
Auxiliary Air Force. 


Arr Traininc Corps.—Over 2,000 Cadets of the Air Training Corps from the three 
London and Middlesex wings, comprising No. 65 (London Reserve) Group assembled on 
the Horse Guards Parade on 27th June and were inspected by Air Marsha! Sir Alan Lees, 
A.O.C.-in-C,, Reserve Command, who afterwards took the salute. 
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Boys may now join the A.T.C. at the age of 14 instead of 15. The Corps is now about 
50,000 strong, with nearly 800 units, all of which are open for recruiting. 


A.T.C. Cadets may now enter for cadetships leading to permanent Commissions in 
the General Duties, Equipment and Secretarial Branches and the R.A.F. Regiment 
without sitting for the Civil Service Commissioners’ examination if they hold the A.T.C. 
Proficiency Certificate and fulfil normal conditions of entry. 


SPECIAL FLIGHTS 


ATLANTIC JET FLiGHT.—Six jet-propelled “‘ Vampire ” aircraft of No. 54 Squadron, 
Fighter Command, led by Squadron Leader R. W. Oxspring, left Odiham, Hampshire, 
on 1st July on the first leg of a 3,540-mile flight to Montreal, and landed at Stornoway 
two hours later. Continuance of the flight to Iceland was delayed by bad weather, which 
was not reached until 13th July. The route from there was via Bluic West (Greenland) 
and Goose Bay (Labrador). Montreal was reached on 14th July, completing the flight 
of 2,202 statute miles in 8 hrs. 18 mins. flying time. 


These aircraft, the first of their type to attempt an Atlantic crossing, were to give 
aerobatic displays in Canada and America and take part in U.S. Air Force exercises in 
South Carolina, returning home in August. Sixteen American T.F.-80-A jet fighters were 
to make a similar flight from the United States to Great Britain. 


Far East TraininG Fricut.—Six “ Lincoln II ”’ bombers of No, 97 (Straits Settle- 
ments) Squadron, operating as a completely self-contained unit with spares, equipment 
and ground staff, left Hemswell, Lincolnshire, on 28th April, for Singapore. The object of 
the flight was to test the mobility of a bomber force and the ability of the R.A.F. to provide 
at short notice, a striking force on the other side of the World. Maintenance crews and 
stores were carried in five “ York ” aircraft of R.A.F. Transport Command. The whole 
force included about 150 officers and men, with Squadron Leader A. K. Passmore in 
command, and the exercise was known as “‘ Red Lion.” All the eleven aircraft returned 
safely to Hemswell on 9th June. At Singapore the squadron carried out various exercises, 
including ‘‘ live’ bombing on Perak Island and on the mainland of Malaya. 


SwepisH ExcHaANGE VisiTs.—A “ Hornet ’’ Squadron of Fighter Command left 
Linton-on-Ouse, Yorks, on 20th May, on a 750-mile flight in formation to Sweden, and 
arrived. the same day at Upsala. The pilots did not use ordinary map-reading methods 
for navigation but a technique known in the Service as “‘ single heading flight of pressure 
pattern flying at 10,000 ft.””. Pressure pattern flying, the Air Ministry stated, had been 
used in Fighter Command for the past year, and great success has been obtained. Briefly, 
it. means calculating the course to steer, before take-off, by using the pressure or barometric 
system existing for the line of flight, and flying on a constant course at a constant height. 

To return the goodwill visit, a squadron of the Royal Swedish Air Force, consisting 
of ““ Mustang ”’ fighters, flew from Upsala to West Malling on 7th June. Accompanying 
it was Major-General Axel Ljungdahl, flying his own “‘ Mustang.” He served as Military 
and Air Attaché in London in 1935-36, and was made a C.B.E. this year, The Squadron 
was welcomed by the Chief of Air Staff and other senior R.A.F. officers. 


Awarp To Arr COMMODORE WHITTLE 


On 27th May, the Ministry of Supply announced that it and the Treasury had accepted 
a recommendation from the Royal Commission on Awards to Inventors that a total award 
of £100,000, free of tax; should be made to,Air Commodore Frank Whittle for his work 
in the development of jet propulsion. Air Commodore Whittle had refused to make any 
claim for an award for his inventions on the ground that he was a serving R.A.F. officer. 
For the same reason he refused an offer of {48,000 when his firm, Power Jets, Ltd., was 
taken over by the Government in 1944. The Government felt, however, that he should 
have recognition for the inventions, which are now being used extensively, not only by 
the R.A.F., the Government, and industry, but also by foreign Governments. The Min_ 
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istry of Supply and Treasury asked the Royal Commission to assess an award, and the 
application was heard before Lord Justice Cohen on 26th May. 

Air Commodore Whittle was awarded the K.B.E. in the Birthday Honours.- On 
30th June, the Air Ministry announced that, on grounds of ill-health, he was to go on leave 
pending retirement from the active list of the R.A.F. in August. He was also vacating 
his appointment of Technical Adviser on Engine Design and Production to the Controller 
of Supplies (Air) at the Ministry of Supply. 

It was while serving as a Cadet at Cranwell, from 1926 to 1928, that he conceived 
the idea of using jet propulsion for aircraft. His first engine ran successfully in 1937. 
The Air Ministry placed their first order in 1939 for an aircraft using jet propulsion 
engines with the Gloster Aircraft Company, the engines being built by Power Jets, Ltd., 
to whom Whittle was loaned. The first successful flight of this aircraft was in May, 
1941. It was the forerunner of the ‘‘ Meteor ”’ with which Great Britain won the world 
speed record in 1945 and 1946.4 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
AUSTRALIA 
AntI-INVASION EXERCISES.—What were described as the first anti-invasion air 
exercises ever to be carried out by the Royal Australian Air Force were held in the Darwin 
area early in July. The object was to establish, at short notice, a forward operations base. 
The operations included a search over the sea near Darwin for ‘‘ enemy ” convoys, and 
high-altitude bombing on targets in the Northern Territory. 


CANADA 
Honour.—Air Marshal W. A. Curtis, Chief of the Air Staff, Royal Canadian Air 


Force, was received by the King at Buckingham Palace on 12th May, when His Majesty 
invested him with the Insignia of a Companion of the Order of the Bath (Military Division). 
INDIA 

SENIOR OFFicER’s TiTLE.—Air Marshal Sir Thomas Elmhirst, who has been Air 
Officer Commanding, Royal Indian Air Force, since August, 1947, has assumed the title 
of Chief of Air Staff and Commander-in-Chief, Royal Indian Air Force, in accordance 
with a decree of the Government of India that this shall be the title of the senior officer 
of the Force. 


FOREIGN 
FRANCE 
Arr TrRaANsIT AGREEMENT.—An Air Transit Agreement was signed between Britain 
and France on 19th April. Under the terms of this agreement military aircraft of both 
Countries operating on specified routes may fly over the territory of either country and 
land for repairs or refuelling at certain airfields. 


GREECE 
TRAINING IN THE UNITED STaTES.—Fifty Cadets have arrived in the United States 
for a year’s flying training with the U.S.A.F. The course will include operational training 
on “ Mustang” fighters and “ Mitchell ’’ bombers. 


: NORWAY 
Jer Arrcrart.—Colonel Motzfeld, Chief of Air Staff, has briefly outlined training 
plans, including specialist courses for ground crews who will service jet aircraft, the first 
of which have recently been delivered. He stated that complete groups of jet aircraft 
would ultimately be formed if the anticipated results were obtained. 





1 A model of the first jet aircraft to be flown successfully is to be seen in the Air 
Section of the R.U.S. Mypseum. 
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DELIVERY OF ‘‘ VAMPIRE ’’ AIRCRAFT.—The first delivery of ‘‘ Vampire’ aircraft 
was made to the Royal Norwegian Air Force on 29th April. Three were flown from Hat- 
field to Oslo by Norwegian pilots. Further “‘ Vampires ” will be supplied if these prove 
satisfactory. 


SWEDEN 


DEFENCE Bitt.—The new Defence Bill recently laid before the Riksdag contains 
proposals for a considerable increase in the Air Force. Three of the ten day-fighter wings 
will have their number of aircraft increased by 50 per cent. with a corresponding increase 
in numbers of pilots and maintenance crews. 


The number of established personnel, however, will only be increased by 15 per cent. 


After the proposed alterations, the Air Force will consist of ten day-fighter wings, one 
night-fighter wing, four attack wings (fighter bombers), one reconnaissance wing of four 
squadrons, and a reconnaissance squadron attached to the Flying Base Corps. The change- 
over from propeller driven to jet aircraft will be complete, and radar material for flying 
control will be procured. It is pointed out that war experience shows the advisability of 
having the various branches of air defence, such as fighter force, A.A. defences and air 
observation under a single command, both in war and in peace. The air observation 
organization, therefore, will be transferred to the Air Force. 


Jet ProjecTILe EXPERIMENTS AT GOTLAND.—A Swedish newspaper reports that 
Farosund in the North of Gotland (the Swedish island in the Baltic, South of Stockholm) 
is to be used as a base for jet driven projectiles and for experiments with pilotless planes. 


GvuIDED MissiLEs RESEARCH.—It is reported that, in accordance with a Government 
decision, a Guided Missile Section common to all Defence Services is to be set up within 
the Air Force Air Board, and staff will be supplied by the various branches of the Services. 
Up to the present, work on guided missiles has been carried out by all three Services with 
a co-ordinating body. The time is now considered ripe to create one executive organiza- 
tion, and since questions concerning guided missiles are closely connected with aerodynam- 
ics and jet propulsion, it is natural that the section should be attached to the Air Board. 


UNITED STATES 


42,000 LB. Boms TEsTED.—A “‘ dud” bomb weighing 42,000 lb.—the heaviest to 
be dropped from any aircraft, has been released from a B-29 ‘‘ Superfortress ”” at Muroc 
Air Force Base, California. To accommodate the bomb the B-29 had to be modified by 
cutting away part of the fuselage under the wing, the rear bomb bay doors were removed 
entirely, and the front bomb bay doors were cut away to allow the nose to protrude. 
When the bomb is attached to the aircraft, approximately half of it hangs below the normal 
surface of the fuselage. 

The U.S.A.F. plan to carry’ out a series of twelve test drops with “ duds” to be 
followed by tests with live bombs. Later it is proposed to drop these bombs from a B-36 
(six-engined super-heavy bomber). 

FiicHt REFUELLING FoR B-29s.—It has been reported that the U.S.A.F. have de- 
veloped a new high speed method of flight refuelling which will enable a B-29 wee: 
fortress to refuel in the air in a few minutes. 

New Air Ranxs.—Under a Bill which is now pending in Congress new ranks for 
enlisted men of the U.S.A.F. are proposed. Under this Bill, Warrant Officers would be 
rated in four grades, the most senior being Chief Airman with pay equivalent to that of 
a major. The other three grades are Senior Airman, first, second or third class. The 
proposed new non-commissioned ranks are detailed below :— 


Present title New title 
Master Sergeant Senior Air Sergeant 
Technical Sergeant Air Sergeant, First Class 
Staff Sergeant Air Sergeant 
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Sergeant Airman, First Class 
Corporal Airman, Second Class 
Private, First Class Airman, Third Class 
Private Airman, Fourth Class 


NEw INSIGNIA FoR U.S.A.F. PERSONNEL.—The U.S.A.F. has approved new types of 
chevrons and cap, collar and lapel insignia for enlisted men and new metal buttons for 
all personnel. 


The Air Force chevrons will be silver-grey stripes on a dark blue background. The 
chevrons will be in the shape of a ‘‘ V ” with the arms curved outwards. The “ V ” will 
point downward and will have a silver-grey Star on the dark blue background at the bot- 
tom. 

The cap insignia for both enlisted men and officers will be the American Eagle 
military shield used now, but for enlisted men’s wear it will be enclosed in a circle. The 
size and design of the lapel propeller insignia and the coat collar ‘‘ U.S.” insignia will 
remain unchanged .but they will also be encircled for enlisted men’s wear. 

Gold-coloured (gilt) metal buttons used on the blouse and great-coat will be changed 
to incorporate the Air Force seal which was adopted when the U.S.A.F. assumed equal 
status with the Army and Navy under the National Security Act of 1947. 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


Elizabethan England (1588-1591). Vol. VIII (1947). By E. M. Tenison. (“ At the 

Sign of the Dove with the Griffin.’’) 

This sumptuously produced volume very handsomely carries forward the good work 
to which its compiler, E. M. Tenison, has devoted so many enthusiastically arduous years. 
With this instalment we are plunged straight into that period of exhilaration and tingling 
suspense which followed on the Armada’s virtual annihilation, when anything seemed 
possible to a race in the heyday of its youthful strength and in all things charged with a 
double distillation of vitality. — 

Yet, “ nest of singing birds ” as the poetic vision might find it,.politically England 
was still adrift. Wrenched from its moorings by the Reformation, in Queen Elizabeth it 
had a Sovereign who was Protestant through political expediency rather than by active 
conviction, for her instincts were invincibly autocratic and contemporary Protestantism 
was synonymous with rebellion. In such circumstances her policy was ineluctably wanting 
in that firm foundation which only strict adhesion to principle can furnish and the evasions 
and equivocations, the hand-to-mouth and contradictory shifts to which she was perennially 
committed, reflected that fundamental dichotomy at every turn. Furthermore, Elizabeth 
had succeeded to an inheritance that was well nigh bankrupt. The State’s finances were 
in hopeless disorder ; the military resources her father had been at such pains to accumulate 
had vanished ; while England’s new-found obsession with things maritime had resulted 
in a corresponding disregard for such few unpaid, undisciplined, uninstructed and dis- 
gruntled soldiery as could be mustered—a neglect which the Queen’s congenital parsimony 
did nothing to better. Little wonder that the soberest of British military writers could 
affirm, ‘‘ There have been many Sovereigns . . . who have neglected and betrayed their 
soldiers, but none more wantonly, wilfully and scandalously than Elizabeth.” 


But with the Armada destroyed, the country was bent on revenge and profitable 
conquest, and Parliament petitioned the Queen to animate reprisals in the territories 
dominated by Philip of Spain. Ever niggard of the pieces, Elizabeth pleaded the poverty 
of her exchequer to such good purpose that an “ association ” of merchants and gentlemen- 
adventurers was formed to subsidize an expedition in aid of Don Antonio—Pretender, 

‘against Spanish interests, to the Portuguese throne. The enterprise set forth under the 
leadership of that amazing ex-cabin boy, Francis Drake and the doughty, experienced 
John Norris-—a teacher in the camp and a leader in the field. 


It is with this venture—no more than cursorily treated elsewhere, even in the pages 
of Fortescue’s compendious History of the Britis’ 4rmy—that much of Tenison’s present 
volume is concerned. In scope little more th: a glorified moss-troopers’ foray, its de- 
tailed study, through the careful documentation here presented, will well repay anyone 
concerned to mark the progression from the old concept of the fyrd, of a people in arms, to 
the institution of a professional standing army, by way of a heterogeneous force, which 
sought through native valour to atone for the fact that in tactical instruction and technical 
skill it lagged, as a whole, at least half a Century behind its veteran opponents. That 
the expedition proved as costly as it was fruitless, as did its immediate successor led by 
the youthful and courageous, if capricious and militarily untutored Essex—endowed 
with the Garter for his bloodless activity at Tilbury in Armada days and thirsting to 
justify the honour—is scarcely surprising. Drake’s prematurely jubilant letters from 
Spain, moreover, afford a striking example of the folly of writing exultant despatches 
while still warm with the glow of battle and before its consequences have been fully 
weighed in the balance ! 

Essex again figures prominently in the activities which ensued on the assassination 
of Henry III of Valois and the subsequent struggle over the succession between the 
Guise claimant and his Spanish supporters, and Henry of Navarre. Political exigency 
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recommended the support of Elizabeth’s troops for that accommodating Navarrois who 
was presently to discover that “ Paris was well worth a mass ’’—a volte face which seemed 
to classify earlier intervention by the English forces of Protestantism as something of a 
sleeveless errand. It is clear, however, that retrospective impatience with their late 
Ally’s reined-in methods of conducting operations entirely lost sight of the fact that Henry 
designed less to conquer his country than to win it over. None the less, the barren result 
of this interposition, pursued with as much acrimony as zeal, was mitigated by the 
knowledge that, with a resurgent France, the Spanish menace could be regarded as 
definitely extirpated. In this ‘‘ consummation devoutly to be wished,” the growing might 
of the English Navy had played a part of no inconsiderable importance, and not the least 
illuminating pages of this present volume are those devoted to Grenville’s magnificent 
fight in the ‘‘ Revenge ’’—as much a part of the general plan to bring down the “ Great 
Lion of Castile ’’ as the Essex campaign in France. Although Grenville was hopelessly 
outnumbered from the start, the novelty of bringing fire to bear through the newly- 
perfected gun ports, which had so cruelly battered the ribs of the Armada, enabled him 
seriously to cripple fifteen out of the three-and-twenty hostile vessels closely engaged ere 
the ‘‘ Revenge ’’ herself was reduced to an impotent, motionless, but still defiant hulk. 
Ingenuity had given the maximum effect to superb gunnery, operated with a dauntless, 
disciplined courage which kept the dwindling gun-crews at their posts until “ nothing 
was left overhead for either flight or defence.” 


If the portraits which emerge from these crowded pages commit our preconceptions 
of the individuals concerned to a certain degree of reorientation—particularly in the case 
of Philip of Spain—that is all to the good. The study of history is a perpetual search for 
the truth ; and a volume as carefully compiled as this assists enormously in a quest whose 
final goal remains for ever on the far horizon. The illustrations and production are of 
the same very high standard as the earlier volumes. 


The Second World War. By, Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode,) 21s. 
The author of this “‘ Strategical and Tactical History ” has not set out to produce 
a detailed account of events in the late war for, obviously, full material is not yet available 
and they could not be compressed into one neat volume. On the other hand, he has 
produced a really clear and readable account of the War as a whole, except that he has 
omitted the Allied naval operations in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 


The chapters are so arranged that we can pass from one campaign or theatre of war 
to another in reasonably logical sequence, and thus link them. together and see the various 
influences—sea, land and air (and, perhaps all too often, political) which governed the 
vast strategical plans. In dealing with each phase the author discusses why the plans 
of either side were decided upon ; and, as we might expect from this well-known military 
critic, we find many pungent paragraphs telling us what ought to have been done if the 
appropriate principles had been followed, 


Let it be said at once, this is a lively and provocative book, like so many earlier 
works of General Fuller. His readers—within or without the Services—will not all 
agree with many of his comments and criticisms; but they will be provoked to much 
useful thought and study in order to find the answers to his arguments. 


In the past, no one has adjured us more than General Fuller not to fight the next 
war as we fought the last. He has always looked ahead, basing his ideas upon past 
history, yet applying modern science and inventions to carry us well into the future, 
and thus helped military thought in every department. Now, however, for perhaps 
the first time, we have him recording and criticizing the very recent past and yet, one 
feels, not always getting far beyond the 1914-18 War. 


Again and again he shows great antagonism to the conception of the Royal Air 
Force being employed without relation to the strategy of the other two Services. This 
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is still a burning question and therefore his arguments deserve careful study. He may 
be right ; but many readers will be more disposed to agree with him in questioning the 
selection of air objectives at particular times than with his tendency to condemn the 
policy as a whole. In order to get the other side of the picture we can turn to Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Norman Bottomley’s lecture in the R.U.S.I. JourRNnaL of May, 1948. What 
emerges clearly is that there must be unified control on the highest level, directing and 
co-ordinating the strategic employment of all three Services in war and remodelling it 
to suit each changing phase. Incidentally, it is not always clear whether the various 
tasks given to the R.A.F. in the late war were interpreted by that Service as being 
strategical or tactical. 


General Fuller’s own opinion as to what should be the functions of air forces seem 
at times to be rather undecided: should they set out to hamstring the enemy’s air 
force, communications, etc., or not, or should they remain in close co-operation with 
the Army (or Navy) day in and day out, regardless of the immediate action of the other 
Service concernéd—he does not make clear to us. As against his implication that the 
Japanese were not hampered by having a separate air force, there is the obvious retort, 
then, why have Britain, France and more recently the United States and Russia 
deliberately adhered to or adopted an opposite policy ? 


However, it is always difficult to read General Fuller for long without either asking 
questions or starting an argument; that is not only what, in all probability, he wants 
but it also proves the value of the work he has produced. 


Qne would put. this book down with a rather happier feeling if the criticisms of 
individuals. had been less caustic. Churchill and Roosevelt are severely handled, and 
even, Montgomery in planning his battles appears to have displeased by demanding and 
obtaining every bit of war power and armament he felt he needed to ensure victory and 
to promote morale. It may be easy to see things in their correct perspective years after 
the events, but in passing judgment on those who had‘to make the big decisions at the 
time, proper allowance should be made for the many difficulties which beset them and 
the fact that they lacked knowledge of the enemy’s plans. While agreeing with the 
author’s dictum that.it is better to be wise after. the event than never, this does not 
justify the condemnation of actions taken without the full knowledge which only, history 
provides, 

Nevertheless, due credit must be given to the solid work, research and thought 
which Genetal Fuller has put into this most valuable and. stimulating book, which 
deserves to be widely read. 


The Other Side of the Hill. By Liddell Hart. (Cassell.) 10s. 6d. 

When Captain Liddell Hart arrived on The Other Side of the Hill he found a company 
of men who had but lately escaped from a maniac orgy of destruction and who, in a some- 
what shaken condition, were anxious to tell what happened. It was not a very coherent 
account they gave, but the author has sorted it out with much skill and has given usa 
book which, somehow, captures the bizarre atmosphere of Hitler’s Germany. 


Liddell Hart tells again the story of Seeckt’s disregard of the Versailles Treaty, the 
struggle between Hitler and the Generals for control of the General Staff, the resulting 
anxieties.of the Generals, their constant dread that Hitler’s gambles might precipitate a 
conflict. But he adduces:no new evidence to show that they were not heart and soul 
behind their Fuehrer in his grand design as expounded in Mein Kampf. They planned 
and. built up the most efficient fighting force of all time; they laid its foundation long 
before Hitler arrived... Together, with him, they drew up plans and put them into 
execution, and came within an ace of achieving world domination. To-day these same 
men—such of them as survive—claim that they put on the brake and that, but for 
Chamberlain’s surrender at Munich, they might have eliminated Hitler. Such Claims should 
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not be accepted as proof that they did not play a dominant part in Germany’s aggressive 
course. Fundamentally they were at one with Hitler; it was only in the method of 


execution of the grand design that they differed. 


Some of the stories put forward by the Generals are unlikely to stand up to close 
examination. Among these is the suggestion that Hitler was actuated by some strange 
love-hate towards England. Of course, such a theory would provide an alibi for the 
Wehrmacht and would explain the halting of the tanks at Dunkirk, failure to invade us 
and, even, the dilatory policy in the Mediterranean. But there were cogent military 
considerations which influenced Hitler’s policy in all these instances. 


. The decision to halt Kleist’s mobile group on the line of the Aire-St. Omer Canal was 
based on the need for closing up the widely extended formations which had raced forward, 
regardless of flanks, often by-passing opposition. It was no more than a militarily sound 
precaution at a time when the Germans still feared that the British might attempt to 
break South in a desperate effort to link up with the French, who were moving up against 
the Somme on the Southern flank. The Canal would not only afford a suitable line on 
which to rally, but would aiso provide a good position on which to await the British 
onslaught. Hitler had visited Rundstedt’s Headquarters on 24th May when the situation 
would have been fully discussed and further decisions agreed, including the order issued 
on 26th May not to advance beyond artillery range of Dunkirk. Moreover, Hitler and 
Halder were already considering the problem of the next phase, the wheel to the South. 
They would be anxious to disengage, at the earliest opportunity, as many mobile 
formations as possible and, above all, to conserve their armour. Among these considera- 
tions may be traced the reasons for the. delay in ordering a further advance. Bad 
intelligence, which failed to discover the real intention of the British, and a misplaced 
confidence in the efficacy of the Luftwaffe in preventing the evacuation, also played‘ their 
part. The commanders on the spot realized that the British were escaping, but were not 
allowed to go in and finish the job. History will not absolve Rundstedt from all 
tesponsibility in this connection. 


Liddell Hart gives it as his opinion that Hitler did not want to invade England; but 
none of the evidence he produces directly supports this conclusion. On the contrary, it 
brings out the difficulties—lack of preparedness, lack of co-operation between the heads 
of the three Services, lack of intelligence about the strength of the opposition to be met 
after landing. Would Hitler have sacrificed his air squadrons in the prolonged and 
bloody struggle over England if it was all a bluff? He knew that the essential basis for 
an invasion was air superiority, and this he failed to get, thanks to the heroic resistance 
of the R.A.F, 


As regards the Mediterranean operations, the Generals criticize Hitler’s apparent lack 
of interest. -Thus Student blames Hitler for not. agreeing, after Crete, to an airborne 
attack on Cyprus andthe Suez Canal. How could these landings have been made good 
without control ot the sea and air in at least the Eastern Mediterranean ? Further, Hitler 
is alleged to have been indifferent to the idea of throwing the British out of Egypt. Was 
not Hitler at that time deeply committed to the Eastern campaign from which land and 
.air forces could ill be spared ? Naval and air supremacy were held by the British, The 
Ttalians, at best, were uncertain partners. All he could hope to do was to keep the pot 
boiling until the successful conclusion of the Russian operations, We know that after 
that there was a grandiose plan to attack our Middle Eastern position through the 
Caucasus. 


The later stages of the War, both in the West and the East, are discussed in a com- 
petent manner. Here the accounts of the responsible commanders ring true and the 
‘reasons they give for their failures are clear cut. The views on purely tactical and technical 
matters, in particular those by Thoma and Manteuffel on armour, with special reference 
to the Eastern front, will prove of great interest to the professional soldier. The same 
applies to the German views on the Red. Army, 
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NAVAL 


Brassey’s Naval Annual. Edited by Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield. (William 
Clowes & Sons, London.) {1 Ios. od. 


As explained by the Editor in his Preface, this year’s Brassey is mainly taken up 
with a reprint of the German documents known as “ Fuehrer Conferences on Naval 
Affairs ’’ from 1939 to 1945. The more important of these have formed the basis of 
articles in the JOURNAL and copies of the documents have been available to Members 
in the library for some time ; they therefore call for no further comment. 
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The rest of the Annual is made up of a survey of naval and naval air events during 
the past year and White Papers on Navy Estimates, Defence and the First Lord’s 
Memorandum. There is also a reprint of Admiral Nimitz’ Report to the Secretary of the 
U.S. Navy on relinquishing his appointment of Chief of Naval Operations in December, 
1947. The latter is an interesting and valuable review of the function of the U.S. Fleet, 
past, present and future—the last, more particularly, vis-a-vis those of the newly 
constituted U.S. Air Force. 

Material changes in the Fleets of the various Powers are dealt with concisely in an 
article by Mr. R. J. Daniel, which is perhaps one of the most useful features in this 
publication. 

One cannot help missing the articles on a variety of subjects and other features 
which we have become used to in Brassey, and hope that future years will see it restored 
to its time-honoured form. 


ARMY 


British Military Administration in Africa, 1941-1947, By Lord Rennell of Rodd. 

(H.M.S.O.) 17s. 6d, 

By the opening days of 1941, certain Italian territory in East Africa had already 
been occupied by British forces and, during the course of the following two years, the whole 
of what had been the Italian African Empire fell into our hands. The greater portion of 
this area came under the category of occupied enemy territory but, in view of the fact 
that His Majesty’s Government had withdrawn its recognition of Italian sovereignty 
over Ethiopia, that country could claim the status of Allied or friendly territory which 
had been liberated by the joint action of British and Ethiopian arms. During the course 
of the East African campaign British Somaliland, which had been occupied by the Italians 
in 1940, was also liberated and, in the Summer of 1942,a British force landed on and occupied 
the island of Madagascar, whose administration was then under the control of the Vichy 
Government. In all these territories, whether enemy, Allied or British, the responsibility 
for ensuring the continuance of the civil administration and the safety and well-being of 
the civil population fell, for a shorter or longer period, upon the Commander-in-Chief, 
Middle East. ‘Lord Rennell’s book describes the organization which was set up to enable 
the Commander-in-Chief to discharge that responsibility and the manner in which the 
task was carried out. 

Lord Rennell covers a wide field (both geographically and technically) in great detail. 
His book is so arranged, however, as to be mainly geographical and chronological in form, 
while the major technical subjects which were common to all the territories (as, for in- 
stance, international law, finance, etc.) are dealt with in separate chapters. This arrange- 
ment involves some repetition but it enables the student of a particular subject to con- 
centrate on aspects of interest to himself, while the general reader is enabled to follow 

the course of events without becoming too deeply involved in the more technical aspects 
of civil administration. 

The problems which will face the commander of an army of occupation, or an army 
of liberation, in connection with the civil population will always vary greatly, both in 
nature and degree, in accordance with the political, social and economic factors which 
are involved. Even as between the component parts of the Italian African Empire itself 
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there were many differences and Italian Somaliland, with its primitive nomadic population 
and comparatively simple administrative structure, had little in common with Eritrea, 
which had been developed since 1935 as an Italian base for operations against Ethiopia, 
or with Tripolitania and its many thousands of Italian settlers. In Ethiopia a new 
administration had to be established and a large Italian population had to be maintained 
and eventually, evacuated against a political background of great complexity; in 
Madagascar the political problem overshadowed all others and, once this problem had 
been solved, administrative difficulties took on a new perspective. Common to all these 
territories, however, was the necessity for making it clear to a distracted population which 
had lost its government that another one was ready at hand to take its place, that adequate 
steps were being taken to ensure that life would continue and that there would be enough 
to eat, that Jaw and order would be maintained and that, as far as military exigencies 
would allow, all normal and legitimate activities could recommence. Having restored 
public confidence it was then the task of the administration to translate the promise into 
fact and Lord Rennell has provided a most interesting account of how that was done. 

During the War of 1914-18 valuable experience was gained of the military admjnistra- 
tion of occupied enemy territory but, in the period between the two wars, study of the 
subject was neglected and the fruits of experience were lost. As a result, when the Army 
was faced in 1941 with the necessity for setting up an organization for Military Govern- 
ment, the authorities at home and overseas were wholly unprepared and it was primarily 
due to the Commander-in-Chief’s previous experience and to the fortunate selection of 
certein individuals (including the author) to fill key appointments that the final outcome 
was on the whole satisfactory. Upon the foundations which were laid in Africa in 1941 
was based the organization for Military Government (or Civil Affairs) which operated 
later in Italy, N.W. Europe, Germany and Austria and throughout the Far East and, in 
the course of these operations, much good work was done and many valuable lessons were 
learned. It is to be hoped that the subject will not be allowed to drop again into the 
oblivion of 1918-1940 and the general reader, as well as the military student, will find 
this book an interesting and instructive account of Civil Affairs activities in North and 
East Africa which should form a valuable introduction to further reading when the Civil 
Affairs histories dealing with other theatres become available. 

The book is very fully indexed and is adequately supplied with maps. 


The Pattern of War. By Lieut.-General Sir Francis Tuker. (Cassell & Co.) 8s, 6d. 


In this book General Tuker sets out to show that there is and always has been a 
traditional pattern of war; that it is therefore possible for the soldier to forecast the 
nature of any future war; that only a close study of Military Science will enable him to 
make this forecast, and that by such a study he can help his nation to prevent war ever 
occurring again. 

This is undoubtedly a stimulating work, valuable if only that it may induce students 
of war to think in order to refute some of the author’s assertions, He lays down certain 
rules, which are undoubtedly true statements, but which cannot compete with the generally 
accepted Principles of War as comprehensive and universal principles on which both the 
theory and practice of war should be based. The author has not only a well-deserved 
reputation as an extremely practical and gallant soldier, with a degree of foresight and 
an understanding of tactics rivalled by few ; but also he obviously has at his command a 
large and variegated store of knowledge of warfare throughout the ages. It is a pity, 
therefore, that his survey of past warfare should be so hurried, cursory and apparently 
inconsequent as to make it extremely difficult to follow his argument, and this lays 
him open to the criticism—which can be levelled against so many military theorists— 
that he interprets history to prove his assertions. With all the goodwill in the World it 
is impossible to accept that his arguments are proved. He makes many good points, 
among them the need for the encouragement of freedom in expressing opinions on military 
matters within the Services; the danger of too rigid an application of strategical and 
tactical methods based on equipment and conditions which are already out of date and 
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unlikely to recur; the abnormality of linear warfare; the need for a clear realization 
that war now takes place from the interior of one country into the interior of another and 
not against its land borders ; the paramount importance of air power, of airborne opera- 
tions and air supply. But there are also many points to criticize. 


It is hardly true to say that in the twenty years between 1919 and 1939 there was 
virtually no study of war whatever, when in that period we evolved the idea of armoured 
formations controlled by wireless, which was developed by the Germans as well as our- 
selves. Ill-equipped as they were, we did have at least the nucleus of three armoured 
divisions by 1939. In that period also the Germans, attached to the Red Army, evolved 
the technique of airborne operations, and we developed air power as a separate and distinct 
arm. The author’s description of the future pattern of nuclear warfare may come true 
in the distant future, although it is difficult to see who will make the missiles and their 
air-carriages, and how and where they will do so, if conditions be as he foretells. 


In short, this is a valuable book to stimulate thought ; it would be of greater value 
if it were longer and its arguments developed with greater care and clarity. It provides 
no élear conception of what the pattern of war is likely to be in, say, twenty years time, 
and therefore is no guide as to how to compete with it, much less how to prevent it. 


Team Spirit. By Major A. D. Bolland, M.B.E. (Gale & Polden, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. 


The sub-title of this little book is “‘ The Administrative Story of a Fighting Infantry 
Division.” It is not a treatise on practical psychology as might be assumed from the 
title, and the reader is left guessing as to how the team spirit of the formation was attained. 

A publisher's note includes this statement: “‘ Here is ‘The School Solution ’ for 
the student on, which to base his appreciation of administrative problems,”” This seems 
to be a bold claim as no two situations in war are alike. 

According to the foreword, ‘‘ Team Spirit ’’ tells the story of the administration of 
the 53rd (Welsh) Division from its landing in Normandy until it reached Hamburg in 
May, 1945, and “ how these men were supplied with arms, ammunition, vehicles, food 
and petrol, how they were kept in action during those ten months, how many prisoners 
they took and how many of them became casualties.’”” The book shows by means of 
graphs and tables what was achieved in the way of supplies and ammunition delivered, 
casualties evacuated, etc., but not how it was all done. Not a single administrative 
instruction is included and not even an outline is given of the methods employed in 
dealing with difficult administrative problems—and there must have been many of them. 
But quotations from the classics are sprinkled freely throughout. 

After a brief description of the Division’s moves on what is called ‘‘ The Road to 
Victory,” the services are taken in turn and a short outline of their role, and what they 
accomplished is given. This is followed by statistics in the form of tables and graphs 
which contain a good deal of information though, with one exception, it is not shown in 
relation to any particular operation. The facts and figures, however, give an idea of the 

large tonnage required, to maintain a modern division in action, For instance, it is stated 
that during the fighting in the Reichwald, from 8th February to 8th March, known as 
“Operation Veritable,’’ the Divisional R.A.S.C. issued 349,239 gallons of petrol and 
1,289 tons of rations. 

During “‘ Operation Veritable’’ the 53rd Division had 3,484 casualties, including 
1,437 sick and “exhaustion ’’ cases as well as 74 accidental injuries. The residue of 
battle casualties seems very light in comparison to the War of 1914-18. The 53rd Division 
and one brigade of the 54th had some 3,000 battle casualties at the First Battle of Gaza 
on 26th March, 1917, and on 19th April, the Second Battle of Gaza, the 52nd, 53rd and 
54th Divisions together suffered over 6,000 battle casualties. 

The book’ is very well got up, is profusely illustrated, and includes a map and eight 
large graphs. It tends to be rather a record of administrative facts appended to a 
divisional history ; on the other hand, so little is published on the administrative details 
of operations that it is of wider interest than it would otherwise be. 
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A Soldier’s Saga. The Autobiography of General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., D.S.O. (William Blackwood & Sons.) 21s. _ 


At the age of 85 General Haldane has published his memoirs. He had a distinguished 
career in the Army, commanding an infantry brigade, a division and an army corps on 
the Western Front in the 1914-18 War, and subsequently being Commander-in-Chief in 
Mesopotamia. 

Born in November, 1862, a member of an ancient Scots family, being first cousin to 
the great War Minister Lord Haldane of Cloan, he has enjoyed the friendship of many 
eminent people, has visited many countries, and has done most things. His book provides 
a picture of life in the old Army in peace and war, and his career should give hope and 
encouragement to young officers who feel that they are slow in getting a start on the 
ladder of promotion. 

Commissioned in the Gordon Highlanders when he left Sandhurst in 1882, Haldane 
was ten years a subaltern ; but he worked hard, qualified at the Schools of Musketry and 
Signalling, spent his leave in sport and in perfecting his French, was adjutant of his 
battalion, and entered the Staff College by competition; the late Field-Marshal Sir 
Henry Wilson, General Lord Rawlinson, and Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Snow were all 
in his year and were the members of his ‘‘ syndicate” (working party) at Camberley. 


When he went to India in 1894 after his early years in English and Irish garrisons, 
including a stay in the inflammable huts of the Curragh, he was still without war service. 
Then he took part in two frontier campaigns—the relief of Chitral and Tirah, and gained 
a D.S.O. In September, 1899, he left India with his battalion for the South African War. 
His biography recalls his escape from captivity with Mr. Winston Churchill after the 
“ regrettable incident ’”’ (a frequent phrase in those days) of an armoured train disaster 
in November, 1899. 

After his escape, about which, encouraged by the late Mr. William Blackwood, he 
wrote a “ best seller,” he rejoined his battalion. On his return to England he was 
employed in the Intelligence Division, War Office; on promotion to regimental Major 
he was given a brevet Lieut.-Colonelcy, and in 1904 was one of the officers selected to 
accompany General Sir William (later Field-Marshal Lord) Nicholson to Manchuria to 
follow the operations of the Russo-Japanese war. He has few illusions about the 
Japanese; their army officers were, with few exceptions, “ arrogant and conceited,” 
suspicious and unreliable ; he trusts that for some time to come “ the Japanese will be 
regarded as little removed from savages.”’ 


After a further spell on the Staff, in the Intelligence and at the Eastern Command 
as B.G.G.S., Haldane received command of the 1oth Infantry Brigade, at Shorncliffe, 
where a hundred years earlier Sir John Moore had trained his Light Brigade, and the roth 
was soon reported to be one of the two best trained brigades. Fortunately he preserved 
his diary of training and has been good enough to present it to the Institution’s library. 
He led the brigade in the opening battles of 1914, and in October was specially promoted 
to Major-General for service in the field ; Sir William Robertson, never free with praise, 
wrote to him: “ You have got it in the best possible of ways, and everybody thinks you 
thoroughly deserve it.’”’ He fought right through that war, and led his corps into Germany. 
He does not offer any criticism of the higher commanders, but some of the conversations 
which he records are illuminating. 

His account of events in Mesopotamia in 1920-22 is of great interest, as the campaign 
was unpopular at home and little was said about it in the Press. His instructions were to 
cut expense ; but signs of a'reduction of the garrison provoked latent seeds of restlessness, 
and reinforcements had to be hurried from India to suppress the insurrection, Then 
Haldane was able to reduce expenditure from thirty to ten millions per annum, He was 
given a G.C.M.G. and promoted to General, but, being sixty years of age, was not further 
employed, except as an area warden in London in 1939-45. 


There are forty illustrations from sketches by the author, and photographs. 
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THE TRAVELS OF THE ABBE CARRE IN INDIA AND THE NEAR East, 1672 TO 1674. Volume 
Two. The Hakluyt Society. Demy 8vo. 675 pages. (The Hakluyt Society 1947.) 
Series 11. Volume XCVI. 

ITALY IN THE SECOND WoRLD WaR: MEMORIES AND DocuMENTS. By Pietro Badoglio. 
Crown 8vo. 234 pages. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press 1948.) 
12s, 6d. 


FROM THE LEAGUE TO UNITED Nations. By Gilbert Murray. Demy 8vo. 217 pages. 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press 1948.) 15s. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLES GEORGE GORDON. Demy 8vo. 59 pages. (McCorquo- 
dale 1927.) 
From ‘ Sudan Notes and Records, 
*ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. Volume VII. 1588-1591. By E. M. Tenison. Crown 4to. 
593 pages. (At the Sign of the Dove with the Griffin 1947.) 
Presented by the Executors of the late J. F. Ruthven, Esq. See review in this 
JOURNAL. ; 


FOREWARNED Is FoREARMED: A HIsToRY OF THE ROYAL OBSERVER Corps. By T. E. 
Winslow. Demy 8vo. 290 pages. (Hodge 1948.) 

THE PATTERN OF War. By Sir Franc’ “uker. Demy 8vo. 159 pages. (Cassell 1948.) 
8e. 6d. 

Presented by the Publishers, See review in this JOURNAL. 

WinGED DaGGER: ADVENTURES ON SPECIAL SERVICE. By Roy Farran. Demy 8vo. 
384 pages. (Collins 1948.) 10s. 6d. 

MeEs CAMARADES Sont Morts. Tome 1. La Guerre du Renseignement. Tome 2. Le 
Contre-Espionnage. By Pierre Nord. Demy 8vo. 296/266 pages. (Librairie Des 
Champs Elyses, Paris 1947.) Presented by the Publishers. 


Kaputr. By Curzio Malaparte. (Translated from the Italian.) Demy 8vo. 360 pages. 
(Alvin Redman 1948.) 12s. 6d. 

A personal record of the Author’s travels during the War through Sweden, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Rumania, Poland and Finland. 

First AIRBORNE. By Michael Packe. Demy 8vo. 252 pages. (Secker & Warburg 
1948.) I58. 

A personal story written in fictional form, of the First Airborne Division from 
its inception in 1942 to its stand at Arnhem. 

War Economics oF Primary Propucinc Countrizs. By A, R. Prest. Demy 8vo. 
308 pages. (Cambridge University Press 1948.) 21s. 

This investigation of the general economic problems encountered by primary 
producing countries in making their contribution to the war effort covers India, 
Nigeria and Trinidad, and some countries of the Middle East. 

*Ports oF THE WorLD. (Second Edition.) Edited by Sir Archibald Hurd. Demy S$vo. 
1,138. pages.. (The Shipping World Ltd. 1948.) 303. 

*INTERNATIONAL MARITIME DICTIONARY. By René de Kerchove. Demy 8vo. 946 pages. 
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relating to Aden, Afghanistan, Cyprus, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine, 

Saudi Arabia, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Syria, Transjordan and Turkey. Large post 

4to. 377 pages. (Europa Publications Ltd. 1948.) 50s. 
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AppLe oF Discorp: A SURVEY OF REcENT GREEK POLITICS IN THEIR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTING, 1936 TO 1947. By C. M. Woodhouse, Demy 8vo. 320 pages. (Hutchinson 
1948.) 2Is. 

MUNICH: PROLOGUE TO TRAGEDY. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. Demy 8vo. 507 
pages. (Macmillan 1948.) 25s. 2 

A diplomatic history covering the period of the occupation of Czechoslovakia. 

Compass OF THE WorRLD : A Symposium ON PoLiTICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Hans W. Weigert 

and Vilhjalmur Stefannson, Editors. Demy 8vo. 466 pages. (Harrap 1948.) 15s. 


Tne SECOND WorLD War. By E. L.. Hasluck. Demy 8vo. 358 pages. (Blackie 1948.) 


15s. 

TwrnitlETH-CENTURY Empire. By H. V. Hodson. Demy 8vo. 186 pages. (Faber & 
Faber 1948.) 15s. ‘ 

AusTRALIA. By Geoffrey Rawson. Demy 8vo. 190 pages. (Chatto & Windus 1948.) 
12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL History. By S. B.Chrimes. Crown 8vo. 201 pages. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press 1947.) 5s. 


ScrENCE AT War. Official. Demy. 8vo. 185 pages. (His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
1947.) 2s. 6d. 


SuRVEY OF Russian History. (Second, revised edition.) By B. H. Sumner. Demy 8vo. 
506 pages. (Duckworth 1947.) 18s. 
This second edition includes a new appendix containing reference notes to Russian 
and other sources. 


RETURN JOURNEY: Escape FROM OFLaG VIB. By A. S. B. Arkwright. Demy 8vo. 
240 pages. (Seeley, Service & Co, 1948.) 12s. 6d. 


RicHER By Asia, By Edmond Taylor. Crown 8vo. 432 pages. (Secker & Warburg 
1948.) 16s. 


Sons oF THE Eacre: A Stupy in GuERILta War. By Julian Amery. Demy 8vo. 
354 pages. (Macmillan 1948.) 21s. Presented by the Publishers. 
A record of the Author’s experiences with Albanian guerillas in 1944. 


APPLIED EcoNoMics : ASPECTS OF THE WORLD EcoONoMY IN WaR AND Peace. By A. J. 
Brown. Demy 8vo. 252 pages. (Allen & Unwin 1947.) 15s. 

The general aspects of these seven studies are rearmament since 1932, a com- 
parison of economic war efforts by major countries in the last two wars, war-time 
inflation, trends of world population, industrial efficiency and national advantages, 
international trade and the economic impact of atomic energy. 


GUIDE TO THE UNITED NaTIoNns CHARTER. Issued by The United Nations Department 
of Public Information. Demy 8vo. 53 pages. (1948.) 2s. 6d. 


SYRIAN PAGEANT: THE HISTORY OF SYRIA AND PALESTINE, I000 B.C. TO A.D. 1945. 
A background to religion, politics and literature. By Wilfrid T. F. Castle. Demy 
8vo. 184 pages. (Hutchinson 1948.) ts. 


A NEw History OF THE UNITED StaTEs. By André Maurois. Demy 8vo. 456 pages. 
(John Lane, The Bodley Head 1948.) 15s. Translated from the French by Denver 
and Jane Lindley. 


LEOPARDS OF ENGLAND: AND OTHER PAPERS ON HERALDRY. By E. E, Dorling. Demy 
8vo. 136 pages. (Constable 1913.) 16s, Secondhand. 

The other papers are: The King’s Beasts at Hampton Court; Armorial Glass 

in Salisbury Cathedral ; A Montagu Shield at Hazelbury Bryan ; Two Nevill Shields 

at Salisbury ; The Heraldry of the Font at Holt ; Canting Arms in the Zurich Roll. 


THE FouRTH ARM: A SURVEY OF FIRE-FIGHTING—PasT, PRESENT AND FuTuRE. By 
James W. Kenyon, -Crown 8vo. 272 pages. (Harrap 1948.) 12s. 6d. 
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*HISTORICAL TABLES, 58 B.C.-A.D. 1945. Second Edition. By S. H. Steinberg. Crown 
8vo. 251 pages. (Macmillan 1947.) 24s. 

THE British Empire. Edited by Hector Bolitho. Demy 8vo. 246 pages. (Batsford 
1948.) 21s. 

A symposium giving a brief and informal survey of the Commonwealth and 
India, covering lands, people and products, with an indication of what is likely to 
be the future development of each country. 

THE SECOND WorLD War, 1939-1945: A STRATEGICAL AND TacTICAL History. By 
Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. Demy 8vo, 431 pages. (Eyre & Spottiswoode 1948.) 
21s. See review in this JOURNAL. 

One Story oF Rapar. By A. P. Rowe. Crown 8vo. 208 pages. (Cambridge University 
Press 1948.) 8s. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. 

This non-technical book traces the growth of radar from its invention in 1935 
and tells the story of the Telecommunications Research Establishment with special 
reference to its work during the. War. 

THE AWKWARD Marine. By James Spenser. Demy 8vo. 304 pages. (Longmans, 
Green 1948.) 10s. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. 

The personal reminiscences of a Royal Marine Commando in the Dieppe Raid 
and as a prisoner of war in Germany. r 

BisMARCK AFTER Firry YEARS. By Erich Eyck. Demy 8vo. 19 pages. (Philip, for 
the Historical Association 1948.) 1s. Presented by The Historical Association. 

A summary of the author’s three-volume work published in Switzerland during 
the War. 

ANzIO BEACHHEAD. (22 January-25 May, 1944.) American Forces in Action Series. 
Historical Department of the United States War Department. Crown 8vo. 122 
pages. (1948.) Presented by the Publishers. 

Carine Att Arms: THE Story oF How A Loyal CoMPANY OF BRITISH MEN AND WOMEN 
LivED THROUGH Six Historic Years. By Ernest Fairfax. Crown 8vo. 159 pages. 
(Hutchinson 1948.) Presented by Morris Motors Limited. 

A record of the weapons and vehicles produced by Morris Motors Ltd. during 
the War. 

LigHT AND SHADE aT SCOTLAND YARD. By H. M. Howgrave-Graham. Demy 8vo. 
206 pages. (Murray 1947.) 15s. 

THE SPEAR—TRACED THROUGH ITs Post-ROMAN DEVELOPMENT. By Martin Ellehauge. 

Imperial 8vo. 108 pages. (N. Olaf Moller, Copenhagen 1948.) Presented by The 

Institut Danois des Echanges Internationaux through the British National Book 

Centre. 


NAVAL 
In DanGER’s Hour. By Gordon Holman. Demy 8vo. 217 pages. (Hodder & Stoughton 
1948.) 15s. 

The War history of the British Merchant Navy told through the adventures of 
ships of the Clan Line. 

Tue INFLUENCE OF SEA PowER IN WorRLD War II. By W. D. Puleston. Demy 8vo. 
310 pages. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press 1947.) $5. 

Intended as a postscript to Mahan’s “ Influence of Sea Power upon History, 
1660-1783.” Reviews the strategy and tactics of Germany and Japan and reaffirms 
the author’s conviction, previously expressed in his biography of Mahan, that sea 
power. will not lose its influences until the oceans cease to be the highways of the 

“Down Ramps!” Saga of the Eighth Armada. By Lambton Burn. Demy 8vo. 
262 pages. (Carroll & Nicholson 1947.) 18s. 
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EVERYMAN’S HIsTORY OF THE SEA War. Volume I. September, 1939—December, 1941. 
By A. C. Hardy. Demy 8vo. 350 pages. (Nicholson & Watson 1948.) 18s. 
Intended for the general reader, this book is the first of a series of three written 
as a simple, factual and generally chronological description of the sea campaigns 
of the 1939-45 War. In addition to a general account of the period to the fall of 
Singapore, it includes technical comment upon design and development of ships, 
and a list of warship and merchant ship casualties with notes on tonnage losses due 
to submarine warfare. 


WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 1942-1945. By “‘ Taffrail.’’ Demy 8vo. 461 pages. (Hodder 
& Stoughton 1947.) | 20s. 


Harpa: A Story oF THE HARD FIGHTING TRIBAL CLass DESTROYERS OF THE ROYAL 
CANADIAN NAvy ON THE MURMANSK Convoy, THE ENGLISH CHANNEL AND THE BAY 
oF Biscay. By William Sclater. Demy 8vo. 221 pages. (Oxford University Press 
1948.) 21s. 


SHort History OF THE Royat Marines. By Colonel G. W. M. Grover. Foolscap 8vo. 
68 pages. (Gale & Polden 1948.) 1s. 6d. Presented by the Author. 


MILITARY 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HitL: GERMANY’S GENERALS, THEIR RISE AND FALL, WITH 
THEIR OWN ACCOUNT OF MILITARY EVENTS, 1939-1945. By B. H. Liddell Hart. 
Crown 8vo. 320 pages. (Cassell 1948.) 10s. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. 
See review in this JOURNAL. 

*UNIFORMES DE L’ARMEE BELGE. 38 pages. Presented by The Librairie Kiessling, 
Brussels. : 

*HISTORY OF THE 6TH BATTALION THE RoYAL WELCH Fusiuiers. (NortTH WEsT Europe, 
JUNE, 1944, TO May, 1945.) Demy 8vo. 172 pages. (1946.) Presented by all 
ranks of the Battalion. 


*HISTORY OF THE 2ND BATTALION THE KING’s SHROPSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY (85TH) IN 


THE CAMPAIGN IN NorTH WEsT EvROPE, 1944-1945. By Major G. L. Y. Radcliffe. 
Demy 8vo. 96 pages. (Basil Blackwell 1947.) Presented by the Publishers. 


Paciric COMMANDOS : NEW ZEALANDERS AND FijIANs IN AcTIon. By Colin R. Larsen. 
Demy 8vo. 161 pages. (Reed, Wellington, 1947.) 12s. 6d. 

A history of Southern Independent Commando and First Commando Fiji 
Guerillas. 

*RoyaL ARMOURED Corps JOURNAL. Volume I. July, 1946, to October, 1947. Edited 
and published by the Journal Committee of the Royal Armoured Corps. Demy 
8vo. 416 pages. 

*Miitary Law. (24th Edition, Revised to date.) Banning. Crown 8vo. 330 pages. 
(Gale & Polden, 1946.) 9s. 6d. 

Boys TRAINING—INDIAN ARMY, 1947. Issued by the General Staff, India. Demy 8vo. 
75 pages. Published and presented by the General Staff, Army Headquarters, 
India, 1947. 

CorNWALL’s Royat ENGINEERS. A history of the Regiment from its formation up to 
the early part of the Second World War ; including a contemporary account of the 
county’s Royal Artillery from 1860 and military events affecting Cornwall and the 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces generally. By C. J. H. Mead. Crown 8vo. 267 pages. 
(Underhill (Plymouth) 1948.) Presented by the Author. 

A Sorprer’s SaGA: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL SIR AYLMER HALDANE, Demy 
8vo. 408 pages. (Blackwood 1948.) Presented by the Author. See review in this 
JOURNAL. 


MeEmorrs OF AN ArMy SURGEON. By “ J. A. R.”’ Demy 8vo. 354 pages. (Blackwood 
1948.) 15s. 
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A conversational account of the author’s experiences in hospitals in this country 
during the Battle of Britain, and later in Egypt, North Africa, Sicily and Italy. 

1st KiNG GEORGE V’s Own BATTALION THE SIKH REGIMENT (THE 14TH KinG GEORGE’S 
Own FEROZEPORE SIKHS), 1846-1946. By Lieutenant-Colonel P. G. Bamford. 
Crown 4to. 174 pages. (Gale & Polden 1948.) Presented by the Publishers. 

SHORNCLIFFE Diary. By General Sir Aylmer Haldane. Crown 4to. 214 pages. Type- 
script by the Diarist, General Sir Aylmer Haldane. Presented by the Author. 

The training of an Infantry Brigade. 

*THE SECOND BaTTaLion Roya DUBLIN FUSILIERS IN THE SoUTH AFRICAN War. By 
C. F. Romer and A. E. Mainwaring. Demy 8vo. 271 pages. (A. L. Humphreys 
1908,) Presented by The County Library, Chelmsford. 

*CROWN AND ComPANY. By A. Mainwaring. Crown 4to. 437 pages. (A. L. Humphreys 
1911.) Presented by The County Library, Chelmsford. 

*NzEILL’s “ BLuE Caps.” By H.C. Wylly. Crown 4to. 3 volumes. 330/229/247 pages. 
(Gale & Polden.) Presented by The County Library, Chelmsford. 

Tue BriTIsH ARMY AND AUXILIARY Forces. Volumes 1 apd 2. By Colonel C. Cooper- 
King. Royal 4to. 119/112 pages. (Cassell 1893.) Presented by The County Library, 
Chelmsford. 

British MILITARY ADMINISTRATION OF OCCUPIED TERRITOR‘ES IN AFRICA DURING THE 
YEARS 1941-1947. By Lord Rennell of Rodd. (Official.) Demy 8vo. 637 pages. 
(His Majesty’s Stationery Office 1948.) 17s. 6d. Pyesented by the Publishers. See 
review in this JOURNAL. 

FROM THE City, From THE PLouGH. By Alexander Baron. Crown 8vo. 224 pages. 
(Jonathan Cape 1948.) 8s. 6d. 

A novel based upon the personal narrative of a private soldier during training 
and service in North West Europe. 

Tram Spirit: THE ADMINISTRATIVE STORY OF A FIGHTING INFANTRY DrvisIONn. BY 
A. D. Bolland. Royal 4to. 63 pages. (Gale & Polden 1948.) 12s. 6d. Presented 
by the Publishers. See review in this JouRNAL. 

Tue SToRY OF THE ARAB LEGIoN. By Brigadier John Bagot Glubb. Demy 8vo. 371 
pages. (Hodder & Stoughton 1948.) 25s. 


AIR 

More Lives THAN ONE. By Hobert D. Skidmore. Crown 8vo. 240 pages. (Allan 
Wingate 1948.) Ios. 

AtR PowER IN War. (The Lees Knowles Lectures by Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
The Lord Tedder.) Demy 8vo. 124 pages. (Hodder & Stoughton 1948.) 9s. 6d. 

THEORETICAL AERODYNAMICS. By L. W. Milne-Thomson. Demy 8vo. , 363 pages. 
(Macmillan 1948.) 40s. 

Jane’s ALL THE Worip’s AIRCRAFT, 1943-1944. Compiled and edited by Leonard 
Bridgeman. Foolscap folio. Presented by Captain T. E. Dean. 


DESPATCHES 
The following Official Despatches were published in the London Gazette during the 
past quarter :— } 

Tue ATTACK ON THE TiRPITZ BY MipGet SUBMARINES ON 22ND SEPTEMBER, 1943. By 
Rear-Admiral C. B. Barry, Admiral, Submarines. (Gazette No. 38204, dated 11th 
February, 1948.) 

Arr Operations IN Burma anp Bay ofr BENGAL, JANUARY IST TO May 22ND, 1942. 

By Air-Vice-Marshal D. F. Stevenson. (Gazette No. 38229, dated 11th March, 1948.) 
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OPERATIONS IN THE INDO-BURMA THEATRE BASED ON INDIA FROM 21ST JUNE, 1943, TO 
15TH NOVEMBER, 1943. By Field Marshal Sir Claude J. E. Auchinleck, Commander- 
in-Chief, India. (Gazette No. 38274, dated 29th April, 1948.) 


OPERATIONS IN THE INDIA COMMAND FROM IST JANUARY, 1943, TO 20TH JUNE, 1943. 
By Field Marshal Viscount Wavell, Commander-in-Chief, India. (Gazette No. 38266, 
dated 22nd April, 1948.) 


OPERATIONS IN RAMREE ISLAND AREA, I9TH JANUARY TO 22ND FEBRUARY, 1945. By 
Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur J. Power, Commander-in-Chief, East Indies Station. 
(Gazette No. 38269, dated 26th April, 1948.) 


REPORT OF AN ACTION WITH THE ITALIAN FLEET OFF CALABRIA, 9TH JULY, 1940. By 
Admiral Sir Andrew B. Cunningham, Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean Station. 
(Gazette No. 38273,:dated 28th April, 1948.) 


OPERATIONS IN THE MIDDLE East, 5TH JULY, 1941-31ST OCTOBER, 1941. By General 
Sir Claude J. E. Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief, the Middle East Forces. (Gazette 
No. 37695, dated 21st August, 1946.) 


ACTION BETWEEN BRITISH AND ITALIAN FORCES OFF CAPE SPARTIVENTO ON 27TH NOVEM- 
BER, 1940. By Vice-Admiral Sir James F. Somerville, Flag Officer Commanding, 
Force ‘H.” (Gazette No. 38281, dated 5th May, 1948.) 


REPORT OF AN ACTION AGAINST AN ITALIAN CONVOY ON THE NIGHT OF THE 15TH/I6TH 
ApriL, 1941. By Admiral Sir Andrew B. Cunningham, Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean Station. (Gazette No. 38287, dated 12th May, 1948.) 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE ARMY TO GREECE AND EVACUATION OF THE ARMY FROM GREECE, 
1941. By Admiral Sir Andrew B. Cunningham, Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean 
Station. (Gazette No. 38293, dated 19th May, 1948.) 


Tue BatTLe oF Crete. By Admiral Sir Andrew B. Cunningham, Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean. (Gazette No. 38296, dated 24th May, 1948.) 


THE CARRIER-BORNE AIRCRAFT ATTACK ON KIRKENES AND PetsaMo. By Admiral Sir 
John C. Tovey, Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet. (Gazette No. 38300, dated 26th 
May, 1948.) 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE BRITISH PaciFIC FLEET TO THE ASSAULT ON OKINAWA, 1945. 
“ IcEBERG.” By Admiral Sir Bruce A. Fraser, Commander-in-Chief, British Pacific 
Fleet. (Gazette No. 38308, dated 2nd June, 1948.) 


REFERENCE WORKS 


The following notes on selected serials, which may be seen in the Library for 
reference, are published for the information of Members :— 


KexEsinc’s CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES. This weekly diary of important world events 
contains reports, statistics and data selected, condensed, translated, and indexed 
from newspapers, periodicals and official publications of Great Britain, the 
British Empire and foreign countries, as well as from information supplied by 
the recognized international news agencies. The records deal more particularly 
with national and international politics, economics and social questions, but 
also cover such subjects as important matters relating to fighting Services, 
atomic research, etc. There is a complete set in the Library. 


SerraL Maps. These give an objective survey of current events. Coloured and 
monochrome maps, newly prepared each month, illustrate subjects of inter- 
national importance. Accompanying the maps is a review commentary compiled 
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and written by authorities on the subjects treated during that month. A com- 
pressed map-review of world affairs is included in each issue. 

THE ANNUAL REGISTER. The first volume of The Annual Register, for the year 1758, 
was published by Dodsley and edited by Burke. Since then, the Register has 
been published annually, and is recognized as a comprehensive, authoritative 
and impartial record of the preceding vear’s events, at home and abroad, in 
politics, science and the arts. There is a complete set in the Library. 





“WHAT TO READ” 


The articles on ‘‘ What to Read,” which have appeared in the JouRNAL, have been 
brought up to date and republished in pamphlet form. Copies can be supplied, price 


rs. 6d., post free. 





Printed by M°Corguodale & Co,, Ltd., London, S.E.1. 
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